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From Virtue’s Beauties of Great Britain. 


THE BARRACKS AND TOWN OF 
HYTHE. 


Tuts pleasant watering place is situated on 
the sea shore, being sixty-six miles distant from 
the metropolis, twenty from Canterbury, and 
thirteen from Dover. On approaching Hythe 
from Ashford, (the usual route pursued in 
coming direct from London to this place,) in 
consequence of the road descending, the prin- 
cipal buildings of the town appear to rise from 
the base of an immense precipice, while a por- 
tion seems clinging to its side, and thus ex- 
tending towards the margin of the sea. To 
the right, stretches the extensive level of Rom- 
ney Marsh, alternately chequered by tracts of 
verdure, plots of sterile ground, and patches 
of snowy whiteness, produced by the immense 
flocks of sheep g on the pasture land. 
In that direction, the horizon is bounded by 
the Sussex hills, beautifully contrasted by the 
expanse of ocean, which forms the front of 
this charming landscape. To the left, the 
contiguous steep acclivities which shelter 
Hythe from the keen north and north-easterly 
winds, crowned by an assemblage of build- 
ings called Saltwood Barracks, present a tout 
ensemble that is truly picturesque and com- 
manding. 

Near the western extremity of the town 
stands a very handsome range of brick build- 
ings, erected by order of government, during 
1807 and the following year, for the reception 
of the Royal Staff corps, permanently station- 
ed at this place, and thence denominated the 
Staff Barracks. Independent of the officers’ 
apartments, there are accommodations for 
three hundred men, as well as apartments for 
the privates who are married. 

Hythe contains several spacious inns, a 
subscription reading-room, and a good public 
library ; im short, the general appearance of | 
the shops, and cleanliness of the place, be- | 
speak the respectability and commercial im- | 
portance ofthis town. There are many houses 
oy Amt upon ledges of the cliff 
above , Commanding the most beautiful 
and extensive inland and maritime prospects. 
The lodgings appropriated for the accommo- 
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dation of strangers during the bathing season 
are well fitted up; and the society, which ge- 
nerally consists of the families of officers and 
persons in affluent circumstances, greatly con- 
tributes to enliven and improve this agreeable 
sejour. 


——— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TALLEYRAND. 


Turnre is a propensity often found among 
eminent persons which, abstractedly from the 
gratification they derived from the perform- 
ance of great actions, has given them plea- 
sure in acting the part, as it were, belonging 
to the situation in which their talents placed 
them. ‘This passion for acting, if we may so 
call it, has made many assume divers varieties 
of character—some hardly correspondent with 
their genius ; some out of keeping with their 
position. Alexander, and Julius Cesar, in 
particular, possessed it in an extraordinary de- 
gree; so that the one of those great men, 
even on board the pirate’s vessel, wrote po- 
ems and orations, and rehearsed them, as Plu- 
tarch tells us. Bolingbroke, an able states- 
man, and with the elegant accomplishments 
of a man of letters, acted the melo-dramatic 
union of the debauchee and the philosopher. 
We have ventured, in a former Number, to 
say, that the most distinguished,orator of our 
own time and country, possesses this theatri- 
cal disposition—this feeling for stage effect; 
while few, we should think, have seen M. de 
Chateaubriand at Rome, in the Chamber of 
Peers, in the Institute—have read his travels, 
or his “ Génie du Christianisme,’’ or have 
even cast their eye on the Letter to M. Be- 
ranger, and the pamphlet on the banishment 
of Charles the Tenth and his family, (with 
which it is published,) without perceiving 
that the passion and disposition of an actor 
are as strong in the Noble Viscount, as they 
even could be in Garrick, in Talma, or in 
Kean. 

If we could suppose this passion to be the 
ruling one of the distinguished person of 
whom we are about to make mention, few 
people certainly could ever have enjoyed a 
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life in more accordance with, or better suited | of innocent happiness and delight, would so 


to, the development of, their peculiar taste. 
Let us look back to the Past—let us suppose 
that a year has rolled away since the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille; and on the spot conse- 
crated by the sighs of so many victims, “ 1c1 
L'on DANSE,” proclaims, with a characteristic 
grace and gaiety, the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion. It is the 14th of July—the celebrated 
day of the Federation—an immense and mag- 
nificent amphitheatre is erected in the Champ 
de Mars ;—there the descendant of St. Louis, 
and the President of the National Assembly— 
the representatives of Old and Young France, 
are seated on two equal thrones, resplendent 
with those arms which the nation has taken 
from its ancient kings—and there is the infant 
hope of that nation and those kings—and 
there that Queen, “ decorating and cheering 
the sphere she moves in, glittering like the 
morning-star, full of life, and splendour, and 
joy ;—and on each side of those thrones are 
ranged the members of that Assembly, which 
has displayed such talent, such energy, and 
such perseverance in creating a Constitution, 
which is, unfortunately, doomed to be too 
like the spectacle they are assisting at—the 
mere pageant of a day ;—and in yonder bal- 
cony is the most graceful and splendid court 
(for such, even at that time, it was,) that ever 
existed ;—and the surrounding galleries are 
filled with the gayest people in the world, at 
all times easily enchanted, and at this mo- 
ment in the presence of every thing that can 
captivate the eye and exalt the imagination ; 
—in the open space, those confederated bands, 
collected from every part, and representing 
every feeling and interest in France, and sup- 
porting the banners of their respective sec- 
tions, deliver themselves up, with the enthu- 
siasm of their national character, to those 
emotions of pleasure, which the lively splen- 
dour of the spectacle naturally inspires ;—on 
a sudden, the sky, the light of which mingles 
so well with the joy of men, but which had 
hitherto been clouded and obscured—on a 
sudden, the sky clears up, and the sun blends 
his pomp with that of this noble ceremony— 
and now, robed in his pontifical garments, 
and standing on an altar, fashioned after the 
august models of antiquity, the steps of 
which are thronged by three hundred priests, 
in long white robes, and tri-coloured girdles 
—the Bishop of Autun blesses the great stand- 
ard of France, the oriflamme, no longer the 
ensign of war—the sign and symbol of peace 
between the past and the future—between 
the ancient recollections, and the modern as- 
pirations of the French people. Who that 
had been present that day in Paris could have 
believed that those who wept with the chil- 





dren of Bearn at the foot of the statue of | 


Henry IV. would so soon rejoice round the 
scaffold of his descendant; that the gay mul- 


titude, wandering in the Champs Elysées, | 


amidst garlands of light, and breathing sounds 


soon mingle with the ferocious mob, dripping 
with the blood of the victims of September ; 
—that (the result of obstinacy, deceit, and de- 
lusion on one side—of indignation, violence, 
and ignorance on the other) the Monarch, the 
Court, the Deputies, the Priests, every popu- 
lar illustration of this great spectacle—the 
very religion with which it was consecrated, 
would in such brief time pass away; that 
even the high priest of the ceremony, thus 
solemnly employing the mysterious rites of 
Christianity, would, in a very few years be a 
lay citizen—the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in a Republic, where the Catholic religion 
was unrecognised, if not proscribed. Yet 
such was the Bishop of Autun, M. de Talley- 
rand, when, on the 10th of December, 1797, 
he presented the youthful Conqueror of Italy 
to the Directory, in a speech wherein, with 
that tact and sagacity for which this eminent 
person is so distinguished, the General Bona- 
parte’s military talents were passed over, in 
order that the simplicity of his tastes, his 
love for the abstract branches of philosophy 
might be praised. ‘Il faudroit le soliciter 
peut-€tre,”’ said the artful flatterer, “ pour 
l'arracher un jour de sa studieuse retraite.” 

The Minister of Louis XVI.—of the Direc- 
tory—of the Empire—of the Restoration, and 
finally of the Roi Citoyen—this singular man, 
—if he find pleasure in the performance of a 
variety of parts, has most undoubtedly had 
more than a mortal's ordinary share of enjoy- 
ment! 

The happy versatility with which he passed 
from one personal attachment to another, and 
adopted with a certain easiness and grace the 
prevailing ideas and most powerful parties of 
each successive epoch, leaving off the old just 
in time to assume the new, with so little awk- 
wardness and effort, as merely to appear to do 
that which was expected from him, is a qua- 
lity that excites our admiration,—but at the 
expense of—our respect.—The many changes 
we have alluded to, seen, like so many chasms 
in history, apart, and from such a distance as 
to prevent our perceiving the gradual ascent 
or declivity which sloped the way from one to 
the other, strike us as more sudden and start- 
ling than they really were;—the various 
taunts, coming to us frequently in a circuitous, 
and, therefore, less suspicious manner—the 
various taunts of those, his bitterest enemies, 
whose fortunes have been shipwrecked in any 
of the revolutionary storms, the waves of 
which have borne his own lightly and trium- 
phantly along,—have all contributed to throw 
a darker shade over M. de Talleyrand’s cha- 
racter than it ought, in justice, to wear. At 
least, this is the manner in which it appears 
to the public. At the same time, those who 
have had a more intimate approach to this re- 
markable man, who have been charmed by 
the lively sallies, which not even age can 
suppress, and observed, amidst that tone of le- 
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vity which seems to treat all human things as | less thirst for the enjoyments of life (the du- 


if they were rather absurd than serious, a 
clearness of view, and frequently a rectitude 
of principle, which cannot, in fact, be alto- 
gether separate from profoundness of thought, 
have, with an amiable facility, fallen into an 
opposite extreme, and fancied that “ the first 
diplomat of his age,’ to use the expression of 
M. Thiers, is not only the wittiest, but the 
honestest, and most frank-hearted of human 
beings. “Surely,” says our friend De la 
Rochefoucauld, “‘ that man is not exceedingly 
cunning, whose art every body is suspecting.” 
We know that our present Noble Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs anticipated that his col- 
league, at the conference, would use a kind of 
light, and yet mysterious, half-meaning mode 
of speaking; that he would be cautious of 
committing himself, and talk as if he were 
laying traps for others; that he would appear, 
in short, a subtle and wily man, more skilful, 
as Lord Bacon says, in shuffling the cards 
than in playing with them when dealt out. 
When he found that, so far from this, no man 
could, to all appearance, talk more candidly 
and frankly, could exhibit greater eagerness 
to be properly understood, could seem more 
explicit in all that he said, or less anxious to 
draw out others beyond the intention of their 
speech, he was struck with astonishment, and 
declared that every body, until now, had mis- 
taken the Prince of Benevento, who was, in 
reality, a very downright, fair-dealing gentle- 
man, with whom it was quite a pleasure to 
have any business. And yet M. de Talley- 
rand might have done every thing we have 
given him credit for, and been a very cunning 
—a very cunning man indeed, for all that. 
On the other hand, Madame de Stael's simile, 
“Ce M. de Talleyrand, c’est la m—de dans 
un bas de soie,""—(for we suppose we may 





repeat the words, in our journal, which did | 
not sully the lips of a French lady,) more for- | 


cible than elegant, is rather too forcible to be 
true. 
her attachments, who never lost an opportu- 


That lady, as strong in her dislikes as | 


nity of praising her father, or her lover for the | 
time being, did not easily forget or forgive an | 


ungrateful friend. 
returned from America, (whither he went af- 


When M. de Talleyrand | 


ter the departure of M. de Chauvelin from | 


this country, thus taking no share in the more 
atrocious parts of the Revolution,)—when he 
returned from America, where he had been 
driven to such distress, as actually to put his 
watch into pawn—the days of Robespierre 
were over, and the Directory, with Barras, an 
ancient noble, at its head, had restored to the 
society of Paris something of that ancient ele- 
gance for which the decline of the monarchy 
had been so remarkable: true; it was of a 
coarser and less refined character: the men 
who mixed in it were men of enterprise and 
action, and the calamities which every one 
had passed through, and the dangers still 
hanging over every one’s head, created a reck- 








ration of which was so uncertain), as little fa- 
vourable to delicacy as morality. Barras, 
however, surrounded by his court, of which 
Madame de Tallien and Madame de Beauhar- 
nois (the unfortunate Josephine) were the con- 
spicuous ornaments—and Madame de Stael, 
whose brilliant conversation attracted to her 
salons all the talent and distinction of the day, 
—held at this period that social empire in Pa- 
ris, of which we may judge the importance 
by Bonaparte’s subsequent attempts to obtain 
the sanction of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 
It was to his old acquaintance, Madame de 
Stuel, that M. de Talleyrand at that time as- 
siduously resorted: with all those graces 
which were then recommencing to be in 
vogue, and with precisely those talents, to a 
most eminent degree, which could gain him a 
high rank and reputation in the society he 
frequented, the ex-bishop obtained every kind 
of distinction but employment. In the mean 
time, the very slender nature of his resources 
caused him unceasing disquietude. ‘ JI faut 
vivre,’ said the French pickpocket, in exeuse 
of his theft; and so definitively thought M. 
de Talleyrand, when one day he called upon 
Madame de Stael, and emptying his purse 
upon the table, which contained about twenty 
francs, disclosed to her that it was all he had 
in the world, and that, unless she could do 
something for him, the Seine was his only re- 
source. 

The lady, enchanted with her friend, and 
glad of an opportunity to display her influence 
in a cause so favourabie to its exercise, set 
immediately about her task, and succeeded in 
persuading the Directory—at that time anx- 
ious to consolidate their strength by means 
not compromised in the more terrible reign of 
their predecessors—that they would obtain a 
great acquisition in a man of remarkable ta- 
lent, early identified with the cause of free- 
dom, without having taken any share in its 
disgraces, and who, as a man of high rank 
and popular estimation, was the best Minister 
that could possibly be found for a Govern- 
ment which attempted to arrest the morement 
—and to mingle and unite the elements—of 
the Revolution. 

Indeed Madame de Stael had much that 
was reasonable to urge; and the result of her 
efforts and her eloquence was, that her illus- 
trious protegé (for not happening to have 
above twenty francs in his pocket) was made 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The time, how- 
ever, came when the protectress and the pro- 
tected changed places; and owing to a variety 
of circumstances connected with this change, 
in which present misfortune was aggravated 
by past recollections, the Author of ‘“‘Corinne”’ 
imbibed, and ever afterwards expressed, the 
most bitter hatred towards her former friend. 

There is always a difficulty, after acknow- 
ledging a person to possess very eminent ta- 
lent, in classing that talent and assigning its 
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possessor his proper place among men of ex- 
traordinary ability. The different orders 
among such men are indeed rather to be 
found in the differences of their character 
than of their intellect. There is a singleness 
in the character of some men, and a supple- 
ness in the character of others, which form 
the fortunes and direct the careers of each. 
Those of the sterner mind arriving at particu- 
lar times, suitable to the bent of their genius, 
start suddenly to the head of affairs, and carry 
every thing before them with the effect of a 
whirlwind, as long as circumstances inspire 
the people they appear amongst with the same 
passion which is predominant in themselves. 
These are the men who obtain the greatest 
name in history, for they not only represent, 
but they appear as the most forcible and ma- 
jestic representation of, their particular epoch. 
But let it be observed, that it requires a parti- 


cular conjuncture of circumstances to bring 


such spirits into action; and should any other 
circumstances, less congenial to them, after- 
wards arise—unable to bend their genius be- 
fore the power of events, they dash and break 
themselves against it, borne down by the 
same force of character to which they owed 
their original elevation. Of this we have had 
a wonderful example in our own days. Ap- 
pearing at the exact moment when his talents 
and his character were likely to have sway, 
Bonaparte's career may be divided into three 
epochs—the first, when the French people 
and the French army were one, and a passion 
for security at home and military success 
abroad prevailed throughout France. This 
was the period to which Napoleon properly 
belonged, the period which suited his over- 
bearing disposition and military talents; and 
he was actually then what he idly believed 
himself to be afterwards—the real and sole re- 
presentative of the nation. The next period 
was that, when, carried on by his genius, he 
left behind him that public opinion which lay 
in the course that he pursued. The admira- 
tion for military glory, which had carried him 
to the highest place in the Republic, he made 
the foundation for an arbitrary empire; the 
desire for security, which had strengthened 
his hands as a free magistrate, he made the 
basis of a servile submission. The third and 
last period of Napoleon's reign commences 
when his despotic spirit had created a reac- 
tion in the public opinion, which had former- 
ly favoured tyranny by a desire for repose— 
while his warlike genius, equally extreme, had 
wearied even the martial ardour of his soldiers. 
It was then that liberty acquired a new force, 
by every decree destined to subdue it—and 
that great army was defeated which had 
marched almost dispiritedly to conquest. It 
was not that the Emperor of 1812 despised po- 
pularity ; but decision and force being the 
elements of his genius, he always flattered 
himself that it was by force and decision he 
should obtain it. In short, the strong ener- 
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gies and peculiarities of his character, which 
had made him the type and personification of 
one of those eras through which society in 
France was so rapidly hurried, were too stub- 
born and indomitable to be turned or con- 
strained towards the wants and wishes of ano- 
ther. 

The character of our illustrious diplomatist 
forms an almost perfect contrast, and this 
arising partly from temperament, partly from 
circumstances, which may be called educa- 
tion, with that of his great master and con- 
temporary. He, whose boyhood had been 
spent on the rocks of Corsica, and whose 
youth was passed among those anxieties and 
privations which give a hardness to the ro- 
mance of earlier impressiens, was not likely 
to resemble the young noble, who—making 
every allowance for the peculiar severities of 
his childhood—may still be said to have been 
cradled in the lap of a luxurieus court, and 
whose juvenile vigour, we may add (without 
attributing to him all the vices of a Valmont), 
had been too profusely wasted in its plea- 
sures. 

While the one showed an iron strength in 
wielding the energies of a people, as long as 
they lent themselves to his desires ; the other, 
as constitutionally plastic, allowed himself to 
be formed into almost any shape by that peo- 
ple’s hands. Neither the one nor the other— 
the Emperor, when he mounted the imperial 
throne, nor the Minister, as during succes- 
sive changes he retained his place—acted al- 
together from calculation: the actions of 
both were natural to the bent and disposition 
of their minds. The passion of that man 
urged him to break down every obstruction 
in his path, and he only failed when the hatch- 
et shattered in his hand:—the cool sagacity 
of this man made him see the futurity that 
was on its way, to which the pliability of his 
character adapted him by the time that it ac- 
tually arrived. We dare say it has frequently 
so happened that M. de Talleyrand has been 
merely yielding to a conviction, for which a 
peculiar foresight had been gradually prepar- 
ing him, when he has been accused of sud- 
denly betraying his conscience and his friends. 
Yet looking at the scenes through which he 
has passed, and the men he must have mingled 
with, we should be loth to pronounce the 
French ambassador to be either rery open in 
his dealings or very rigid in his principles. 

The changes from the ancien regime to the 
Constitutional Monarchy, from the Comité du 
Salut Public to the Directory, from the Diree- 
tory to the Consulate, from the Consulate to 
the Empire, (the most exceptionable of all,) 
from the Empire to the Restoration, and from 
the Restoration to the new Revolution, were 
either the necessary consequences of their an- 
tecedents, or productive, upon the whole, of 
national advantage. And thus it is that M. 
de Talleyrand excuses the violation of other 
friendships, by saying that he has always re- 
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mained the friend of France: indeed, to have 
shared in any of these changes would have 
left nothing to presume against any man ;— 
but to have shared and succeeded in all, may 
not show any departure, we admit, from the 
practical rules of policy, but must, at all 
events, have required a certain duplicity of 
conduct and laxity of opinion, which always 
diminishes our esteem for the individual, even 
when no evil has been inflicted on the public. 

The early life of M. de Talleyrand formed 
at one moment the subject of every lying ‘me- 
moir that prostituted itself to the bad taste of 
the public. At the same time that the Gene- 
ral Bonaparte was drawn with horns upon his 
head, the citizen Talleyrand was depicted as 
a different kind of devil, a licentious, philoso- 
phic, Mephistophilian kind of devil, with a 
tail draggling in every species of moral turpi- 
tude and corruption. 

We need not say, that there is some little 
exaggeration in these accounts; in fact, they 
abound in a complicated confusion of facts 
and dates, and are hardly worth the mention 
we have thus casually bestowed upon them. 
M. de Talleyrand, disliked by his father on 
account of the deformity of his foot, was 
treated, as a boy, with great severity, and 
forced into the church contrary to his tastes 
and inclinations. This treatment, which it is 
singular enough his friend Mirabeau also ex- 
perienced (though for different reasons) from 
the hands of his parent, exercised, no doubt, 
a powerful influence over his mind, at the 
moment it was forming; and indeed during 
his studies at the Sorbonne, he was remarka- 
ble for his sullen and haughty manner, and 
the solitary and laborious life that he passed 
among his books. In 1789, placed in the 
eminent situation of “agent du clergé de 
France,’ he made that speech against loteries, 
which Madame de Stael, with her usual hu- 
mour, passes a sort of censure upon in her 
work on the Revolution, but which procured 
him the notice and patronage of Louis XVI. 
In the National Assembly, he could hardly be 
called “ an orator,’ wanting that power and 
majesty of diction, as well as that energy of 
delivery, which chains and subdues a popular 
assembly. His discourses, however, were 
very remarkable, not only for the elegant and 
epigrammatic language in which they were 
framed, but for the utility of their object and 
the science and knowledge they displayed. 
His observations on the further issue of as- 
signats, in particular, to be found in the Ap- 
pendix to M. Thiers’ History of the Revolu- 
tion, show a sound and acute judgment, as 
well as an acquaintance with those principles 
of finance, which too unhappily developed 
themselves, as he predicted, in the total fail- 
ure of this ruinous, and yet perhaps, at the 
moment, almost necessary speculation. One 


speech there is which we must not pass over 
without acknowledging and praising the no- 








ble feelings. it proceeded from—that in de- 
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fence of the persecuted Clergy, whom their 
unpopularity did not induce him to abandon. 
As an author, M. de Talleyrand is known 
to us by his work on public instruction, which 
we presume every one to be acquainted with, 
and two tracts, read in the Jmstitut at Paris, 
and procuring for their writer very considera- 
ble reputation, as well for the depths of his 
views, as the playfulness and grace—some- 
times rising into a higher order of eloquence 
—with which they were put forth. The 
tracts we allude to were—“ An Essay on the 
advantages to be derived from new Colonies 
under existing circumstances,’ and “ A Me- 
moir on the Commercial relations subsisting 
between England and America,” the result 
of observations M. de Talleyrand made dur- 
ing his stay in the latter country. The first 
contains the theories of colonization; the se- 
cond their exemplification. The author fore- 
sees, in the system of society which requires 
slavery as a part, the seeds of dissolution. 
He foresees the impossibility of maintaining 
the French West Indies, the advantages of 
which must be yielded (he presumes) to that 
force of things which makes the destiny of 
states. M.de Talleyrand foresees this, and 
at the same time looking around him, and ob- 
serving also the social condition of the coun- 
try he had returned to—in which the passions 
long agitated wanted some vent to their over- 
excited energies and ambitions—he proposes 
as a drain for that superabundant violence and 
activity which distracted France from all re- 
pose, some vast and untried land, which at a 
distance from the early theatre of the Revolu- 
tion, might, in the variety of schemes and the 
transposition of hopes to which it opened,— 
absorb some portion of that spirit which had 
become too vast for the kingdom it was con- 
fined in. It was Egypt he was looking to as 
at once a refuge for the agriculture ef the 
West Indies, and for the passions of various 
kinds which agitated his native country. 
There are in these essays, te which we thus 
cursorily allude, many thoughts and reflec- 
tions which could not have suggested them- 
selves to a man not thoroughly acquainted 
with the action of life; as, on the other hand, 
we find in the actions of their writer the fre- 
quent proof of those talents which the mere 
commerce with men could never have de- 
veloped or produced. It is for what he has 
written and what he has done, that M. de 
Talleyrand will be most interesting to poste- 
rity. To us, we confess, he appears most in- 
teresting as what he is—to us he appears 
most interesting as a living portrait of all that 
was, if not the best, at least the most brilliant 
in the liberal Nobility of the period antecedent 
to the Revolution—as an emanation, as it 
were, of the spirit of Voltaire, who threw the 
mantle of his genius on the age which imme- 
diately succeeded him. 
We find the wit, the levity, the knowledge, 
the philosophy, the railing at all principle 
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rather than the firm attachment to any—we 
find all the vices and virtues, living and ex- 
tant that are to be found in the sparkling 
pages of the recluse of Ferney; with the 


| 
| 


same passion for looking at great things | 


through little motives, with the same pleasure 
for playing on the foibles and weaknesses of 


mankind rather than of stirring up their nobler | 
and sublimer energies, which distinguished | 


the Encyclopedists—we see the statesman, 
half cynic, half courtier, consolidating a revo- 


lution with a joke, and exclaiming, at the sa- | 


tisfactory consummation of his various achieve- 
ments, “‘ Le voila tout fini, il ne faut mainte- 
nant que les feux d'artifice, et un bon mot— 
pour le peuple.”’ 

And now, not a long list of M. de Talley- 
rand’s witticisms, but one word as to their 
character; for it is not so much for the mere 
language and turn of expression that our di- 
plomatist’s sayings are so remarkable as for 
their accurate and deep thought. “ M. de 
Metternich est un politique de semaine,’ con- 
tains all that history will say of that eminent 
individual. We ourselves remember a remark 
which may serve as another illustration of the 
peculiar style of M. de Talleyrand’s expres- 
sions. All the world were talking of Lord 
Anglesea’s recall from Ireland, and the rea- 
sons for it. The Duke of Wellington's inten- 
tions respecting Catholic emancipation were 
still a mystery—‘‘ Quand on rappelle le Lieu- 
tenant,"’ said the shrewd politician, “ c'est que 
le général veut livrer bataille.”’ 

if we want an example of the effect of Go- 
vernment, here is a relic and image of a Go- 
vernment that is passed, that can never come 
again—living amongst us. M. de Talleyrand 
is a liberal, but such a liberal as was likely to 
spring up in the precincts of an absolute 
court; a delicate, and in one sense of the 
word, a beautiful exotic, but wantng all that 
sturdiness and strength of growth which dis- 
tinguishes the plant rising from a congenial 
soil 

His notions of freedom were all, perhaps, 
that thought and philosophy can give, when 
they are not developed and confirmed by ac- 
tion. Following liberty from speculation, he 
was more likely to be disgusted at any evils 
and calamities that rose up in his way, than 
if he had been following it by habit. Neither 
was he cheered on in his career by those an- 
cient recollections, connecting freedom with 
the history of his country, which armed the 
hand of Brutus, and breathed a living fire 
into the great soul of Sidney. Most unjast 
would it be, if we were to judge M. de Tal- 
leyrand separate from the state of society in 
which he was reared, and the changes and 
convulsions amidst which he was afterwards 





thrown. It is then—with no anxiety to pro- 
nounce him either a monster of infamy, or a | 
miracle of virtue ;—but with the simple wish | 
to do justice to his times, and the man they 


servations on M. de Talleyrand—by presum- 
ing that when considered by an impartial 
posterity, he will appear a person of very ex- 
traordinary abilities, who (for the age in which 
he appeared,) possessed all the talents that 
could justify ambition—and just the virtues, 
which were not incompatible with its suc- 
cess. 


Ee 
From Fraser's Magaz n¢ 
LUCY AUSTIN. 


Ir was a happy, perchance, if less wealthy, 
time for England, when her mothers, instead 
of purchasing with broken hearts the hard- 
won privilege of sending sons to fill a foreign 
grave, earned, with unfelt privations, the pre- 
cious boon of storing their minds with lore 
for time and for eternity—when every return 
of the mild, studious candidate for college ho- 
nours was an era of unmixed pride and rejoic- 
ing; and when at length some humble vicar- 
age, or still more unostentatious curacy, shel- 
tered the declining years of the mother who 
procured, and crowned the bounded wishes of 
the son who deserved it. 

It was with feelings and anticipations such 
as these, that the widow of a curate in the 
west of England, left with an only son and 
daughter, dedicated (reserving scarcely the 
means of subsistence for herself and her little 
girl) three-fourths of her slender provision to 
the education of her Richard for his father’s 
sacred profession. 

While this devoted parent lived, her little 
pittance and rare economy sufficed to maintain 
both, especially as by teaching a village school 
she managed to increase her means, and for- 
ward her only daughter's simple education. 
But this laudable exertion proved one to 
which she was unequal; her health sunk un- 
der confinement, and she died somewhat un- 
expectedly, leaving Lucy, at the critical age 
of sixteen, to the sole guardianship of a bro- 
ther not many years older, and with no earth- 
ly provision save what she might share with 
him from the scanty endowment to which, by 
his own assiduity and good conduct, he had 
earned a title, for the prosecution of his col- 
lege studies. 

The orphans clung to each other with the 
instinct of desolation. Lucy, in the inno- 
cence of her heart, saw no obstacle to accom- 
panying Richard to Oxford; and Richard, 
who knew that her only alternative would be 
servitude among strangers, had not the heart 
to undeceive her. He only recalled to her 
mind and his own their mother’s thousand 
anxious warnings and invaluable counsels. 
“ Lucy,” said he, “‘ you are too young and 
pretty to be seen in Oxford. If you go there 
with me, you must be content to live like a 
little bird in a cage, with no one but your bro- 


produced—that we venture to close our ob- | ther to sing to, or to take notice of you. I 
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fear it will be a dull life for you, Lucy; and | cial bookworm afforded few temptations to vi- 
a strange, to lose the green fields, and merry | siters even of his own unprivileged class. 
rambles among them with your young compa- An incident, however, occurred, which at 
nions, to be cooped up in a dismal lodging | once disconcerted the prudential and merito- 
with me and my musty books. Don't you | rious sacrifices of Richard's whole academic 
think so, Lucy, my darling?’ But Lucy | campaign. A few weeks previous to the 
would throw her arms round her dear Rich- | close of the term, the usual rowing-match be- 
ard’s neck, and say that a prison, with him to | tween Oxford and Cambridge was to take 
visit and console her, would be better than a | place at Henley. None, perhaps, but an Oxo- 
palace away from him. So, in spite of shrugs | nian or a Cantab knows what a joke are all 
and whispers from neighbeurs too sage not to | sublunary competitions to a University boat- 
give advice, though too poor or too selfish to | race; and no individual, perhaps, had ever 
give any thing else, the orphans set of to- | more reason to cry, “a plague on both your 
gether for the University, at the commence- | houses!’’ than poor Richard Austin. 
ment of the third year of Richard's academi- | His quiet and retiring habits, and studious 
cal career. avoidance of all display and expense, would 
Permission to live beyond walls had been have made him the last to embark in a contest 
easily obtained by a lad of Richard's tried | requiring the utmost energies of purse and 
steadiness; and in the outskirts of the town | person; but rowing (which he had practised 
| 
| 
| 





a lodging was found, combining indispensable | from infancy on his native Exe,) was his soli- 
economy with strict privacy, and somewhat of | tary recreation at college, and his unrivalled 
fresh air within doors at least, for Lucy. Ar- | excellence in the art was universally known. 
rangements were made with an old woman, | It so happened, that the day before the match, 
too blind and deaf to see or hear more than a picked man of the Oxford crew was sum- 
was convenient, for supplying the orphans’ | moned to attend a dying parent; and so infe- 
few wants, and performing the drudgery of | rior were those from among whom a substitute 
their simple ménage; and Lucy, who never | might be selected, that the aquatic reputa- 
stirred from the plain work with which col- | tion of Alma Mater began to totter to its very 
lege sempstresses are amply furnished, except | centre. 

in the dusk, under her brother's protection, To no one was this impending discomfiture 
lived contented, nay, cheerful, on the joy of | more grievous than to the young Earl of 
his daily return to their humble fireside, and | D , the grand patron and champion of the 
the rare hope of a twilight ramble with him | contest, and one of the best-tempered and 
in the nightingale-haunted depths of B best-beloved youths ever educated at Oxford. 
wood. He and his vomrades were sunk in all the de- 

Richard, engrossed as he was by all the | pressing anticipations of inevitable defeat, 
energies of laudable industry and successful | when some one suggested Dick Austin, of 
competition, sometimes actually started to be- | Queen’s, as the best rower in Oxford, if his 
hold, on returning home, the daily increasing | pride and poverty would allow him to come 
loveliness of his gentle sister, whose flush of | forward and take a part in a public exhibi- 
youthful and rustic beauty had received from | tion. 
months of thoughtful confinement a shade of “Hang his poverty!’ cried all the rowers 
almost superhuman delicacy and interest. | at once; “it shan’tcost himashilling!”” “I 
Over a cheek which the winds of heaven, | like his pride,’’ said Lord D » but I'll do 
even in their gentlest mood, rarely visited, | my best to get over it;’’ and the good-natured, 
flitted flushes like rosy clouds across some | frank-hearted young nobleman soon made the 
glassy lake. Her soft eyes had exchanged | humble poor scholar feel (as he really was) 
the joyous glance of girlhood for the soul- | the party conferring a great obligation, by ex- 
reaching expression of early thoughtfulness; | erting his matchless skill in the anxiously 
and her figure, almost too light and evanes- | contested race. Richard at first shrunk back 
cent for health, was but the more perfect in | from what he supposed condescension; but 
grace and symmetry. Even the purblind old | put at his ease by the cordial manners of the 
charwoman muttered ejaculations of mingled | peer, and flattered, in spite of himself, by the 
pity and admiration; and Richard trembled | importance attached to his compliance, he 
as he gazed on the flower, which he privately | consented, with a good grace, to restore the 
resolved, at whatever sacrifice, to remove the balance of power to, at least, its former equi- 
following year to a less perilous atmosphere. | librium. 

The dangers of the present season were, he © When Lucy heard of the rowing-match, her 
flattered himself, nearly over. The term was mind misgave her. She knew colds were 
drawing to a close, and not a tuft in Oxford | often caught there, and exertions made not 
so much as suspected the existence of Lucy | soon got over; and she could have cried, she 
Austin. Her brother had ever been too ob- | scarce knew why, when, with a friendly bil- 
scure to have many associates, and too shy to | let from Lord D——., arrived the gay fancy 
make friends among strangers; and now, | dress provided for the absent member of the 
when rendered almost morose by fear of pos- club, with a request that Richard would wear 
sible danger to Lucy, the haunts of the unso- | it, for the sake of uniformity. “Ido not love 
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you in that fantastic disguise, Richard,” said | 
| into whose cheeks the “ eloquent blood” soon 


she; ‘and yet it is rich and handsome, and 
becomes you well; but it neither befits your 
birth nor your profession. What would my 
dear mother have said to see you masquerad- 
ing so?” 


Richard echoed these forebodings with a | 
responsive sigh: but his honour was engaged, | 
and his motive an amiable one; and he set off, | 


determined to do his very best. He did so ef. | 
fectually, poor fellow! for all but himself and 





Lucy. The race, the most narrowly contest- 
ed one ever known, was on the brink of be- 
ing lost, when, by a superhuman exertion of | 
mingled strength and skill, he retrieved it; 
but fell the next moment, with the shout of | 
triumph yet ringing in his ear, back in the | 
arms of Lord D , whose gay attire was 
soon deluged with the life-blood of poor Rich- | 
ard. A blood-vessel on the lungs had burst 
from intense exertion; and the surgeon, who | 
was summoned with the speed of lightning by | 
the best mounted of the by-standers, could | 
give at first but a vague hope, contradicted | 
by his grave and anxious countenance. 

To say that this event saddened many a 
young heart, and cast a damp over a scene of | 
triumph, were superfluous; but while hun- 
dreds exclaimed, and wondered, and lament- 
ed, Lord D acted under the influence of 
the amiable feelings which made him the idol 
of his college. He supported, tired as he was, 
the head of poor Richard in one unvarying 
position, during the long weary pull up stream 
(deemed safer than a carriage) to Oxford, ac- 
companied him to his distant lodging, entreat- 
ed the surgeon, with all the eloquence of de- 
spair, to save him, and poured his amply- 
stored purse into the lap of the old woman 
(whom he believed Richard's only attendant), 
to purchase comforts for his sick room. 

“Good God! his sister!” exclaimed the 
old creature, herself overwhelmed with the 
sight of Richard, stretched, pale as a corpse, 
and apparently lifeless, on a mattress, to be 
conveyed up stairs. Her shriek, and the un- 
wonted bustle near their quiet dwelling, roused 
Lucy from a light slumber, into which, wea- 
tied with watching for her absent brother, she 
had fallen. Her mind fall of conquest and 
victory, she at first supposed them to be bring- 
ing him home in triumph, and thought only 
of her own escape from so alarming an inva- 
sion; when a second look down on the as- 
sembled crowd in the pale moonlight showed 
her Richard, her sole friend and sole pro- 
tector, stretched forth lifeless ona bier! She 
would have flown down stairs, but her totter- 
ing limbs refused to sustain her. She had 
sunk on a chair, motionless and senseless as 
her poor brother, when—all others being pe- 
remptorily excluded by the surgeon—he and 
Lord D , laid him once more upon his 
humble pallet. 

* Another patient!" exclaimed the doctor, 











| critical and hazardous case. 





as he turned from Richard's pallid counte- 


Lucy Austin. 


nance to the statue-like aspect of poor Lucy, 


rushed, under the influence of his stimulants, 
though only to ebb once more, and leave them 
paler than ever. “ Richard! my own dear 
Richard!" sobbed she, at length, totally re- 
gardless of the presence of others; “ I always 
said it would come to this. They have mur- 
dered you in their idle sport; and what will 
become of poor Lucy!” 

‘He isnotdead, young woman,” said the doc- 
tor, more moved than his very eccentric manner 
indicated ; ‘ nor, I hope, like to die, provided 
you do exactly as I mean to teach you, in this 
I shall sit up the 
first night myself, and I might tell you to go 
to bed, but I know it would be useless, and, 
besides, you must take a lesson. I am sure, 
by your face, you will be an excellent nurse ; 


| that is, when you have done crying. As for 


this young gentlemen here, the sooner he goes 
back to his college, after such a night’s work, 
the better. I never saw a young man worth 
a farthing in a sick room, particularly if he 
happened to care for the patient. So good 
night, my lord; you shall hear all about us in 
the morning.”’ 

From the moment that Lord D. saw Lucy, 
pity and remorse had been almost swallowed 
up in astonishment. That such a being should 
exist in Oxford, unknown and unworshipped, 
when girls of the most ordinary pretensions 
had each their host of devoted admirers! 
That he, too, should be the fortunate man— 
lucky in his very misfortune—to bring to 
light, to win, and perhaps wear, this rare and 
matchless flower! All was, for a few brief, 
selfish moments, surprise, and flutter, and ex- 
ultation ; till a noisy troop of the more heart- 
less victors, reeling home from celebrating 
their triumph, turned the upbraidings of an 
amiable mind against itself. ‘ Now,’ rea- 
soned the honest, upright Lord D., “ I think 
these lads cold and callous, because they can 
make merry while the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is at stake; and yet I can think of his 
pretty sister when he is lying—and all to 
please me—on what may prove a death-bed : 
too bad, really !’’ 

I have neither time nor skill to weave a ro- 
mance—even a true one. What I would for 
ever commemorate is the simple integrity and 
native purity, which taught the inexperienced 
Lucy to throw over hours of forced but daily 
intercourse with an impassioned young man, 
the sacredness, not merely of innocence, but 
lofty principle. One plain self-evident propo- 
sition stood her instead of a host of more re- 
fined and abstract motives, for a line of con- 
duct which she never swerved from, even in 
thought. She knew she was not, in birth and 
station, a fitting wife for Lord D.; and as she 
told herself this, even oftener than he assured 
her of the contrary, she never became entan- 
gled in the sophistries so fatal to the peace of 
many a low-born maiden. True, she did not 
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yet love him, either with his own frantic and 
impetuous passion, or even with all the chas- 


tened energies of a heart naturally warm and | 


tender. But could he come daily, hourly, and 
cheer with his sunny face and unwearied 
kindness the lonely abode of sickness and sor- 
row, and wake no interest in a bosom of 
eighteen ? 

It was impossible; and that he did so, only 
made the heroism which might otherwise 
have been styled insensibility. Lucy strove 
early to put an end to intercourse so fraught 
with peril to both; but to leave her brother 
in his precarious state, for many moments to- 
gether, was long out of the question, and as 
he lived but on the daily visits of his noble 
friend, Lucy felt reluctant to deprive him of 
an indulgence, the motive for withdrawing 
which, it would have been, in his weak state, 
death for him to hear. Had his mind, indeed, 
not participated deeply in his body's debility, 
he would have been tremblingly alive to the 
impending danger; but hovering as he was 
for weeks between life and death, the united 
presence of his darling sister and his penitent 
comrade seemed to lull him into a blissful se- 
curity, from which, but for the supernatural 
firmness of a mere child, he might have awoke 
to despair. 

Lord D., with the frank and delightful 


temper which endeared him to all around— | 


and wherefore not to poor Lucy ?—united 
somewhat of the waywardness of one unused 
to opposition. ‘ Lucy,” he would often say; 
in whispers of ardent genuine affection, as 
they watched together during her brother's 
slumbers, “‘in two years I shall be of age: 
no mortal being will then have power to con- 
trol my honest inclinations. In choosing you 
for my wife, I only show that beauty and 
goodness have more weight with me than 
idle pomp. I might marry, it is true, more 
wealthily or more showingly—”’ 

“You may marry more suitably, my lord,” 
said Lucy; “and that, my poor mother used 
to say, was every thing If I was your equal 
in birth and education, want of money should 
never part us; but I am an untutored village 
girl, unfit as well as unworthy to be the wife 
of one like you. Were I to be over-persuaded 
to such a rash step, I should be miserable, en- 
cumbered with a station I could not fill, and 
distracted with duties I had never dreamed of. 
But this I could bear, as the earthly alloy of 
too fair a lot; the scorn of your relations, 
though it might kill, would not deter me. It 
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swer of a girl of eighteen to the eloquence of 
love and the whispers of ambition. 

The conflict became at length, however, 
too arduous; and strength, undermined by 
anxiety and confinement, was no longer equal 
to resist or even endure the impetuosity of a 
mind unused to control. After exhausting 
the simple means her scanty experience sug- 
gested, of absenting herself uniformly during 
his frequent visits, and returning unopened 
his innumerable letters, she was at length 
driven to the desperate expedient of an appeal 
to his mother, one of the proudest and most 
formidable of women; the bare iden of ad- 
dressing whom would, under less pressing cir- 
cumstances, have made her die of alarn. 

A letter to a countess; and containing, 
moreover, the unpleasant news of her son’s 
idle attachment, cost poor Lucy days of un- 
successful cogitation; and it was not till she 
had burned half a score of elaborate episiles, 
that, giving herself up in despair to nature's 
dictation, she wrote as follows : 


“ May it please your ladyship, 

“ It is now about two months since I had the 
misfortune to become acquainted with young 
Lord D., your son, in consequence of an ug'y 
accident’ which befel my dear brother, while 
rowing for his lordship at the great Henley 
match. Poor Richard burst a blood-vessel, and 
was brought home for dead, and has ever since 
been in a very dangerous way ; so that I dare 
not tell him any thing to vex or agitate him. 
My lord was very, very kind to him, and let 
him want for nothing ; but, unluckily, I could 

not help his seeing me when he came to sit 
with Richard; and for many weeks past, ma- 
dam, he has been speaking to me as if I had 
been—as, alas! I am not—his equal in birth 
and station. He wants, poor dear young man! 
to make me promise to marry him when he is 
of age: as if I did not know that a poor eu- 
rate's daughter is no match for a noble earl. 
But indeed, madam, I do; and so I have told 
him a thousand and a thousand times. You 
need not be afraid of my consenting, though it 


| is hard to seem ungrateful to so kind a gentle- 


is from yourself—your altered, repentant self | 


—that I shrink affrighted. You would wake 
from your dream of boyish love and look 


round in vain for a partner fit to stand with | 


you on your proud pinnacle of rank and 
greatness, and look down, ere long, in con- 
tempt on the poor maiden, who, like the silly 
moth, let herself be dazzed by their lustre.” 
Such, in every varied form of simple and 
touching expression, was the invariable an- 





man; but as 1 am a poor lone girl, my only 
brother being weak in mind and body, and not 
in a state to be fretted about any thing, it would 
be a great kindness if your ladyship would 
come, or send,for your son, and talk him out 
of his foolish ‘fancy, much better than I can 
do. Till this is the case I shall never have 
peace: and I am not well or strong since Ri- 
chard’s accident, else I should not have trou- 
bled you with my poor affairs. Wishing your 
ladyship health and prosperity, and all the 
happiness he so well deserves to your kind, ge- 
nerous son, 
“ T remain, madam, 
Your dutiful, humble servant, 
Lucy Austin.” 


“ P. $.—I wish it might suit your ladyship 
to come age as I had rather, if you please, 
not see my lord much longer.” 


Lady D. was, in truth, a proud, high-tem- 
pered woman, but her head and heart were 
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both excellent; and this letter was exactly 
calculated to make her doat on the writer, 
in any capacity but that of her only son’s 
wife. She lost not a moment in setting out 
for Oxford, and exchanging at the last stage 
her splendid equipage for a post-chaise, drove 
to the end of the street in which Lucy lived, 
and proceeded on foot, to avoid all unneces- 
sary éclat, to the humble abode of her son’s 
upright rejectress. 

It had been the countess’s intention, by all 
this skilful maneuvre, and the assumption of 
a plainness of attire widely different from that 
of persons of rank at the period, to see and 
judge of Lucy in the character of a mere emis- 
sary. But the instinct of mingled affection 
and alarm was not to be deceived. Lucy 
traced the son’s mild features even through 
his haughty mother's totally differing expres- 
sion; and had lived of late too familiarly with 
birth and breeding, to mistake their involun- 
tary indications. 

She was at the countess’s feet the first mo- 
ment they exchanged glances, and the next 
cordially folded in her arms. 
be forgiven,’’ was the exclamation which fol- 
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oh! the immeasureable disparity between the 
love of manand woman! Though Lord D—, 
at the high flood of his youthful passion, by 
the extravagance of his grief and indignation, 
almost terrified his stern mother from her 
purpose—while Lucy, self-immolated at the 
shrine of duty, followed its proud priestess 
like an unresisting lamb—he, not three short 
years after, had sought and won a titled bride 
—while she, the gentle, passive village maiden 
| had ever steadily rejected all proposals. To 
have been beloved by Lord D , was too 
bright an incident of her history to allow it to 
| be eclipsed by life’s vulgar realities—to live 
single for his sake, worth all the common, 
| places of ordinary wedlock ! 
| I have seen, since her story was revived in 
| my mind, its unpretending heroine. She re- 








tains, in advancing life, the almost saint-like 
simplicity of her early expression ; while one 
| loves to imagine that it is to the aristocracy 


| of her affeetions she must own a dignity and 
| refinement of manners not otherwise easily 
| accounted for. 


“ Lionel may | 
friends. 


lowed the mother’s keen and embarrassing | 


scrutiny of the fair trembler before her, “‘ for 
fancying such a creature would become a co- 
ronet; but not for forgetting that, if mad 
enough to bestow it, it could not make her 
happy. To be a countess is no sinecure, my 
pretty maiden, even to one born to its arduous 
duties ;—to be a despised and broken-hearted 
one were too sad a fate for one so innocent 
and upright as yourself! 
avoid scenes, which are always bad things, I 
mean to send you and your brother immedi- 


the care of my housekeeper at D will do 
more for him than all the faculty. It would 
only flurry him to see me at present; so I 
leave you to tell him that his waste of time 
and health in my son’s service shall be no loss 
to him, and that the first living he is of age to 
hold shall be his—no bad specific, I imagine, 
in a nervous case. His sister's share in his 
advancement he shall hear from me, when we 
meet, as I hope we shall all do, by and by. 
Good Mrs. Jekyll who is in the chaise a few 
doors off, will superintend the removal of your 
invalid to the next stage, whence you will 
send my carriage and servants to me immedi- 
ately. A more critical task awaits me; but 
where there is good sense and good feeling to 
work upon, a mother may do much.” 

Amid the reviving breezes and tranquil se- 
clusion of D castle, the orphans found 
health, and security, and peace ; and when 
Lord D ,8ome years after, came to con- 











gratulate Richard Austin on his instalment in 
the best living on the estate, Lucy was able 
to look on his handsome though altered coun- 
tenance with meek composure—nay, to hear 
his noble lady and beautiful children named 
without one throb of rebellious regret. 


But, 


Lord D and she are now excellent 
He hands her out of church some- 
times, not the less respectfully, perhaps, that 
she once saved him from handing her into it ; 
and I question whether she would ever have 
been half as happy beneath the splendid dais 
of Castle D , as presiding in the rectory 
parlour over a game at blindman’s buff be- 
tween the motherless children of her dear Ri- 
chard, and the yet dearer offspring of her early 








| lover. 


To avert it, and | 
| friendship, left her independent. 


The old countess, after years of steady 
The young 


| one, though a little jealous still, loves and ad- 
ately to Devonshire, where his native air and | 


mires her. Richard looks up to her as the 
foundress of his fortunes; her mother from 
heaven smiles approval of her upright con- 
duct. Children of romance and ambition—go 
ye and do likewise! 


—— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TEMPER OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


Ix an article* in the November number on 
the Temper of the House of Commons, an at- 
tempt was made to explain what were the pe- 
culiar qualities in a speaker which were like- 
ly either to win the favour, or to offend the 
taste of that Assembly; when, and by whom, 
the declamatory style might boldly be as- 
sumed, and why, generally, the argumenta- 
tive was the safer path to success and popu- 
larity. 

In making now a few observations on the 
Temper of the House of Lords, this essential 
distinction meets one on the threshold. It is 
not here a question as to the degree of praise 
to be obtained. The Upper House, taken as 








* See Museum, page 197. 
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a body, dislikes every speech. It endures 
all, but it desires none. It submits, as it 
would to a dose of physic, to the prescribed 
course of debate and deliberation, necessary 
for it to exercise its inherent functions of le- 
gislation. But in taking that dose it some- 
times does make very wry faces the while. 
Witness the frequent contortion of muscle, 
with its audible accompaniment, on the part 
of an illustrious prince, which no doubt he 
callsa yawn. These, of course involuntary 
oscitations, are, singularly enough, symptoms 
of weariness elicited only by the most bril- 
liant parts of his opponents’ speeches. This, 
however, is a peculiar instance. Generally 
speaking, there is no such judicious discrimi- 
nation in the degree of attention accorded. A 
stranger, entering the House of Lords for the 
first time, could form no estimate from the 
state in which he found its Members, whe- 
ther the orator was worth listening to or not. 
Whatever other distinction the House of 
Lords may cling to, in talent it is an unspar- 
ing leveller. The dullest twaddler may com- 
mand its patient endurance. The most elo- 
quent debater can do no more. And the con- 
sequence is, that though it counts amongst its 
Members not only avowedly the first orators 
of the day, but many more pleasant, clever, 
ready speakers than the House of Commons 
could now number, yet, how few of these ever 
willingly open their lips. The Reform Bill 
was an exception, the debate on which was 
certainly most creditable to the Aristocracy, 
whatever may be thought of the division; but 
on most other occasions, the discussion is not 
unfrequently allowed to fall into the hands of 
those incorrigible bores who have either too 
much vanity, or too little sense, to perceive 
that the House does not willingly listen to 
any one. It is, no doubt, a great defect in a 
legislative assembly to dislike debate, and to 
be indifferent to the manner in which that 
prescribed duty is executed. But there is 
nothing in the constitution of the Upper 
House which renders this defect incorrigible. 

As these remarks are written in no un- 
friendly spirit to that august assembly, they 
might have been suppressed at present, when 
it is certainly not necessary to call public at- 
tention to any of its yet undiscovered faults; 
but this is mentioned now, from the convic- 
tion that nothing would tend more to remove 
the evil complaint of remissness in the per- 
sonal discharge of their duties on the part of 
the Peers, than the passing of the Reform 
Bill. A Peer is described in some Glossary, 
no matter where, as “‘a man who votes by 
prozy in beth Houses of Parliament, but in 
person only in the House of Lords.’ Take 
away the first portion of privilege thus de- 
scribed, viz. the right of double proxy, and 
the Members would almost as soon recover 
their individual character as statesmen, as the 
House itself, collectively, would its credit for 
patriotism. It does at first appear a little extra- 
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ordinary, that so few of these Hereditary Legis- 
lators, thus, as it were, “‘to the manner born,” 
should ever even utter a few disjointed sen- 
tences in debate; but the cause has, no doubt, 
in a great measure been, that they have chosen 
rather as a luxury to appear by their agents 
in another Court, which, upon that very ac- 
count, has for many years monopolized all the 
business. Of ali the various misstatements 
put forward to prevent the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, there is none more diametrically 
opposed to the truth than that it would be fa- 
tal to the importance and independence of the 
House of Lords. The importance and inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords!—On how 
few occasions during the last half century, 
compared with any former periods of our his- 
tory, have their Lordships shown their im- 
portance, by exerting their independence. It 
is during that period especially that they have 
been in a false position, not by any means 
from their having given up political power, 
but from their having transferred their seat of 
government to the conquered country—the 
House of Commons. Thence the disuse into 
which the House of Lords has fallen—thence 
its deserted benches, and the listless unoccu- 
pied appearance of the few stragglers who, 
between five and seven, stroll about its matted 
alleys, whilst some one—they hardly care 
who—is making motions or asking questions, 
about—they hardly know what. And why 
should they, or what motive have they for 
exertion? For long they have been aware 
that their individual consequence in the eyes 
of the distributors of power, has been esti- 
mated not by the sound of the voice they 
could openly raise there, but by the echo of 
their secret whispers elsewhere. On most 
great questions it is true that there have been 
discussions, sometimes more, sometimes less 
detailed, but those who have engaged in 
them have been aware that they must be en- 
tirely without result—a sort of sham-fight, or 
rather a feint to distract public attention from 
the real attack, which other divisions of the 
same forces were carrying on elsewhere. It 
is not where no glory calls, nor fame awaits, 
that zealous volunteers rush forward to offer 
themselves. It may be said that, still after 
all, the House of Lords is a Debating Society ; 
and to a certain extent this is true, but all 
other debating societies are assemblies com- 
posed of persons whom the love of oratory 
alone collects, men anxious to express opi- 
nions which they are powerless to carry into 
effect. The Lords have oratory like “ great- 
ness thrust upon them,”’ and, without trouble, 
they feel sure of having their opinions carried 
into effect, for, with one or two exceptions (of 
which a word presently), they have only met 
(borrowing a phrase from the Anti-Reformers) 
to “register the edicts’’ of what they have 
called the House of Commons. The influ- 
ence of individual Peers, who are borough- 
mongers, will no doubt be diminished by Re- 
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form, but the personal characters, even of 
those individuals, are likely to be improved 
by a new stimulus for exertion, and the im- 
portance of themselves and their brethren as 
a body, will, without a doubt, be increased by 
their political power being confined within its 
proper sphere, there to be exercised ostensibly 
and in person, instead of sending their mer- 
cenaries forth into a territory to which they 
haye no claim; and when no longer allowed 
to interfere, by these indirect means, in the 
concerns of others, they are more likely to at- 
tend to their own duties themselves. Expe- 
rience proves this to have been the case. 

This inactivity of the House of Lords, as a 
body, has gradually increased since the time 
of Sir R. Walpole, who first organized that 
system of corruption, which has, by degrees, 
destroyed the power of the people in the 
House of Commons. 

Let the reader look back to the different 
state in which things were before that time. 
In the days of Queen Anne, for instance 
The preponderance of political talent in the 
Members of the House of Lords over those of 
the House of Commons was not then, per- 
haps, more strongly marked than now. Yet 
how differently was public attention then di- 
vided. The debates were not then reported 
in the wonderful manner in which they now 
are, and therefore it is difficult to estimate 
their talent for debate; but it is impossible to 
see the number of the protests first of the 
Tory and then of the Whig Lords of that day, 
without observing the activity of their pro- 
ceedings, or to read their contents without, in 
many instances, being struck with the shrewd, 
terse, business-like style of their arguments. 
Most of the names, which then figured in 
every page of the Journals, have descended to 
this day, and we should not be particularly 
struck with either the activity or the busi- 
ness-like habits of the present possessors. 

It will hardly be believed, without some 
example, how many of those, who from their 
earliest days must have known that they were 
destined to a certain career, seem rather to 
have chosen to devote themselves to any 
other pursuit. How many have never open- 
ed their lips in that Council of the Nation, 
from which no unfitness or inattention can re- 
move them! It would be invidious to select 
instances. Let us, therefore, begin at the 
top of the list; meaning, of course, the list of 
those who voted upon the last question which 
has occupied them, that of Reform. The ma- 
jority, doubtless, have right to the precedence, 
and passing by the Princes from courtesy, the 
anti-reforming dukes are, in due order, Beau- 
fort, Leeds, Marlborough, Rutland, Manches- 
ter, Dorset, Newcastle, Northumberland. We 
have got thus far without finding one whom 
the reader will recollect to have ever uttered 
a word in debate; two more names, at the bot- 
tom of the list, will fill up the complement of 
anti-reforming Dukes, and these are the great 
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Duke of Wellington and the big Duke of 
Buckingham—one as undeniably great as the 
other is undoubtedly big, these two have both 
occasionally taken part in debate. In their 
style of speaking, they are as dissimilar as in 
their figures; but in rank as orators, a Plu- 
tarchian balance might be struck between 
them without injury to either, both being in- 
finitely below mediocrity. There is not one 
of the eight dumb Dukes enumerated above 
who might not speak as well as either of them, 
if he only chose to try; but none ever have 
tried, though not any of them young men; 
and having acted as senators during some of 
the most eventful portions of our history, it 
may be questioned whether any one ever 
raised his voice beyond the under tone of po- 
lite conversation, except, perhaps, at a corpo- 
ration feast or a cover side. Some years 
back, without a reason, and in silence, they 
all voted the degradation of an injured wo- 
man. Buta few weeks since, without a rea- 
son, and in silence, they opposed themselves 
to the wishes of a united people. Yet follow 
these men into private life, they will most of 
them be found exemplary in all its relations; 
kind and charitable, considerate landlords, 
active magistrates, intelligent men of busi- 
ness; there must, then, be some defect in the 
present exercise of its functions by the House 
of Lords, which induces them to neglect a 
career which seems most naturally open to 
them, and where their first duties call them. 
It is unnecessary to pursue this question far- 
ther. The names that have been taken at the 
head of the list, it may be inferred, are a fair 
sample of the rest, as there is no reason why 
a Duke should be more dumb or dense than a 
man in any other degree in the peerage. It 
is true that one could not get so far in the 
other list, that of the minority ; one could not 
even pass by the first name without exciting 
recollections of liberal sentiments, expressed 
creditably to the individual. Yeteven amongst 
these—who have conveyed the petitions of 
the people to the House of which they are 
members—backing them with their earnest 
recommendations—their own sentiments are 
rather to be gathered upon those occasions 
when they have gone out of their peculiar 
province to seek public meetings; when 
amongst the people, they have spoken to the 
people and for the people, than from any vo- 
luntary display in so uninviting an arena as 
the House of Lords. 

This is not as it should be, nor is it inevi- 
table ; it could only be beyond cure if there 
were not materials in the House of Lords for 
oratorical display: but so far is this from be- 
ing the case, that it does happen that there 
are now collected within that assembly almost 
every one of the first orators of the day—all 
the rich variety of whose different styles re- 
main dormant for want of a motive for exer- 
tion. This motive would be found in the re- 
stored independence of the House of Lords as 
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a legislative assembly, which would be one of 
the consequences of efficient Reform. 

It is not necessary to prove that pre-emi- 
nent power of speaking which could upon 
occasion be called forth in the House of 
Lords, by referring to what passed during the 
Reform Bill. The lengthened notice taken 
in our last number of him, appropriately styled 
“The Man of the Time,’’* prevents any far- 
ther allusion here to that most extraordinary 
speech, which in the brilliant variety and 
comprehensive facility of its genius was like 
nothing ever heard or that could be imagined, 
except perhaps a play of Shakspeare spoken 
extempore. But it is not on this one speech, 
however pre-eminent, that the character of 
the debate rests. For five long nights, on a 
subject previously supposed exhausted, there 
was a succession of speeches, in almost all of 
which new ideas were ingeniously put for- 
ward. Ofcourse, there were various degrees 
of excellence ; but in all that time there were 
not, on either side, more than two or three 
essentially bad speeches. What a sensation 
would at least one-half of those delivered 
have made, if transferred to any part of the 
five months’ previous debate in the House of 
Commons. Only consider the names of the 
members of the Cabinet that belong to the 
House of Lords. It is not necessary to stop 


at those two who first suggest themselves, the | 


Premier or the Chancellor, and who may be 
considered as impersonations of perfection in 
distinct styles of oratory—the aristocratic (if 
we can so apply that epithet) and the popular. 
But go through all the other members of the 
present Cabinet, and you will find that al- 
most every one of them came up from the 


House of Commons with a well-earned repu- | 


tation for first-rate talent in speaking, which 
has since been shelved in this lordly lumber- 
room. One only had not the advantage of 
previous practice enjoyed by all his brethren 
—Lord Holland was never in the House of 
Commons. It would be curious to speculate 
what effect the experience of a popular assem- 
bly would have had upon that most delightful 
speaker, who alone has persisted for so many 
years in attempting to animate the lifeless 


blocks by which he had been surrounded. | 


When irresistibly borne along by a torrent of 
brilliant ideas or generous sentiments, what 


effect would it have had upon him, if those | 


gasping pauses, produced by physical exhaus- 
tion, had been filled up, as they would have 
been any where else in the world, not by the 
muttered approbation of two or three friends, 
but by the reiterated cheers of resounding 
numbers? We have here speculated on what 
would have been the career of one of the 
most popular speakers in the House of Lords, 
if Fate had placed him in the House of Com- 
mons. Let us reverse the picture, and sup- 





* See Museum, page 347. 
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pose the apotheosis of a House of Commons’ 
idol in the House of Lords. 

It was stated in the November article that 
Sir Robert Peel enjoyed a reputation in the 
House of Commons infinitely beyond that 
which extended to the country. It is true 
that at the present moment he possesses the 
command of that House. How long he may 
do so—what the faults of omission in others, 
or what the merit in himself may be which 
causes this, is beyond the sphere of the pre- 
sent inquiry. The fact cannot be denied out 
of the House till it is disputed in it. One 
thing we may prophesy, that no inexplicable 
forbearance towards him would long enable 
his ascendancy to withstand the suicide of 
such exhibitions as the debate on the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill produced, of which 
it is said the manner was as offensive as the 
substance was harmless. In the mean time, 
he is in the Lower House undoubtedly a mas- 
ter amongst journeymen in the science of de- 
bate. But suppose the original Sir Robert 
had been made a Baron, instead of a Baronet, 
—two or three of Mr. Pitt’s freaks in the ple- 
nitude of his power were not less strange than 
that would have been—what would Lord 
Peel’s command now have been ?—would he 
have stretched forth his arm and shaken that 
long forefinger with such perfect unconcern, 
if it had pointed at Lord Grey the while ?— 
would he have pushed back as jauntily the la- 
pels of his coat, if he had been exposing him- 
self all the time to the searching sarcasms of 
Lord Brougham?—how much might then 
have been for ever suppressed of his prim 
pleasantry and candid praise of himself ?— 
would that extraordinary splash, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing, of the 12th of 
December have been ventured, if with the 
certainty that it would have provoked the dig- 
nified rebuke of Lord Grey, the keen irony of 
Lord Brougham? Jt must be recollected that 
if Peel came up to the Lords with his House 
of Commons’ repatation, Lord Grey's power 
to crush him must not be merely estimated by 
any ability the latter has found it necessary to 
exert in the course of the many desultory con- 
versations, rather than debates, which occur- 
red in the course of last summer. A lion 
(above all, an old lion) does not put forth all 


| his power to prey upon “such small deer’ 


as Londonderry, Aberdeen, and as an orator 
(forgive us, his sycophants!) even the Duke 
of Wellington. No, as long as necessary, 
(which might not be very long,) it would pro- 
duce a succession of such dressings as Lord 
Lyndhurst experienced, in the reply of the 
morning of the 8th of October. Peel's ene- 
mies, if he have any, could not desire more. 

Nor can Brougham’s ascendancy over him 
be fairly estimated by any thing that passed 
during the last two or three years in the 
House of Commons, when mutual dislike of 
the Ultra Tories forced the two orators into a 


| sort of alliance;—when Peel was always 
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speaking, to be cheered from before, not from 
behind—when the forbearance of the Whigs 
alone kept the Government in place—and 
when Brougham, if he did vote against them, 
said it was a vote “wrung from him with | 
pain.” No, to ascertain how completely | 
Brougham could suppress him into silence, 
one must go back to the olden time—as, for | 
instance, when Peel was once indiscreet 
enough to venture a laboured attack upon 
Brougham, upon a subject (the Education 
Committee) on which, whilst he had the ap- 
pearance of attempting an unfair advantage, 
no preparation could give him even gleanings 
from the other's perfect knowledge. The 
signal failure of this attempt was commemo- 
rated in some smart lines, then attributed to 
the Hon. F. Douglas; and the effect of the 
failure was long and sullen silence on the part 
of the foiled aggressor.* 

In estimating the temper of the House of 
Lords, it is rather curious to observe what 
was its conduct during the long summer 
months, when their Lordships were “ kept 
waiting’ for the Reform Bill. The position 
of the Opposition then was a singular one. 
They were known to command a decided 
majority hostile towards the Ministry of the 
day; yet so unpopular in the country would 
have been that majority on any of the domes- 
tic questions on which they could have 
brought it to bear, that they did not dare to 
avail themselves of it; and in powers of re- 
gular debate on any subject, they knew they 
could make no stand whatever against the 
forces which could have been brought against 
them. They therefore confined themselves 
to harassing skirmishes on foreign politics, 
rather preferring to endanger the interests of 
this country, than to omit or even delay what 
they thought would be a source of annoyance 
to their political adversaries. One cannot 
say that their object was to involve their 
country in the horrors of war; but in men re- 
nowned for political sagacity, the object is 
generally judged by the tendency of their ac- 
tions ; and in the course of no former nego- 
tiations was such singular use made of sur- 
mise, reports, and garbled extracts of unau- 
thenticated newspapers, as then was by those 
whose former official experience must have 
opened their eyes to the danger; though gra- 
titude for former forbearance, on the very 
grounds asked for, and granted to themselves, 
did not operate asa restraint. On the contra- 





* We cannot prevail on ourselves to leave out a 
word of ovr able correspondent’s remarks, but, 
with all deference to his experienced observation 
and fine judgment, we must express our indivi- 
dual persuasion that in no assembly where the 
English language is spoken, could Peel fail of be- 
ing a great and impressive speaker. Brougham 
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might have crushed him some years ago, but he 


has greatly improved since then.—‘‘ Orator fit.” 
We also differ, in some respects, with our eorres- 
pondent in his estimate of Lord Aberdeen. 








ry, frequent discussions were forced on at mo- 
ments when the discretion of all former Op- 
positions would have told them that the inte- 
rests of the country were best consulted by 
silent forbearance, and certainly often con- 
ducted in a tone and a temper which would 
lead one to suppose that party views actuated 
the speakers too strongly not to blind them to 
all hazards. The fact was, that finding how 
completely their opinions on home policy 
were at variance with those of the vastly pre- 
ponderating majority of the people of England, 
the Opposition were anxious to divert their 
thoughts into some other channel, in which, 
by reviving obsolete nationa) prejudices, or 
exciting unnecessary alarms and jealousies, 
they might establish some point on which 
their unpopularity should net be so notorious. 
But they completely deluded themselves. If 
they could have for a moment diverted the 
attention of the people of England from that 
great question on which their hopes are fixed, 
it would not have been to regard affairs abroad 
with their eyes. It is true, that it was Re- 
form which drove out the late Government. 
But had not the storm of unpopularity, which 
a memorable declaration engendered, burst 
upon their devoted heads, and sufficed to 
overwhelm the Duke, and swallow up the 
other members of his Government almost un- 
observed, still the prime mover of all these 
discussions—the Earl of Aberdeen might 
know that there was an under current of opi- 
nion strongly setting in against him and his 
foreign policy, that he would have found it 
difficult to withstand. The people of Eng- 
land are perfectly aware that there are two 
principles at war in the world at present; one 
which asserts that the people are only created 
for the pleasure of their governors; the other, 
that governments are only maintained for the 
benefit of the people. Now, it is frequently 
impossible for states, in their relations with 
each other, to act purely on one or other of 
these principles, complicated as their relations 
are by previously contracted obligations, and 
real or supposed separate national interests ; 
but as every Government will always be ima- 
gined to have a bias towards one or the other, 
to which it best befits England to lean there 
can hardly be a doubt. The first, or what is 
called the liberal side, the Government of Mr. 
Canning (who perhaps departed from the po- 
licy of his predecessor in spirit more than in 
any overt act,) was universally supposed to 
favour. The Noble Earl who is now the 
great questioner and critic on foreign polities, 
was said to relapse into that course which he 
had learnt at Vienna. The great, the almost 
insurmountable desire of the people of Eng- 
land is peace—peace, if it can be preserved 
with honour. But if they could have been 
deluded by their feelings to sacrifice their dis- 
cretion, and act upon this sympathy, they 
would hardly have been deceived by those 
Noble Lords, who, at that moment, when @ 
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brave people, whose heroism has since been 
equalled by their misfortunes, were in the 
last struggling agonies of independence, could 
confine their sympathies to the difficulties of 
a Don Miguel, and limit their admiration to 
the unheard-of activity of a Dutch coup de 
main. These remarks have been rather ex- 
tended on this point from the notice lately 
given by one of the Noble Lords who was for- 
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merly most active on these subjects, of a | 


speedy recurrence to them—a notice given | 


with a significant smile, as if some party tri- 
umph was expected from it, and he thought 
it a topic adapted to the “ Temper of the 
House of Lords.’’ But since the last attack 
of this kind, the continued success of the Go- 
vernment in every negotiation it has as yet 
attempted, through all the complicated diffi- 
culties and unexampled intricacies of Euro- 
pean affairs, has produced a confidence in the 
people, which it will be difficult for that No- 
ble Lord, with all his peculiar sources of in- 
formation or powers of rhetoric, to shake ; and 
a confident hope will still be entertained, that 
whilst the moral influence of England is ex- 
erted on the side of rational liberty, we may 
be able to steer our course with safety and with 
honour. 

These discussions on foreign politics, it 
could hardly have been the interest for admi- 
nistration to avoid, carried on as they were 
by individual champions, intellectual gladia- 
tors, between whom in an oratorical arena 
there could be no real competition. Lord 
Grey powerfully eloquent and practised as he 
is, contending with Lord Aberdeen or Lord 
Londonderry, the noble Ear] a tyro in elocu- 
cution, the noble Marquess carrying into de- 
bate the same talents which had distinguished 
him in diplomacy, is a spectacle as much to 
the satisfaction of one party, as it must be— 
we will not say to the disgrace—but to the 
disadvantage of the other. 

On Lord Londonderry's power of speaking 
we will make no comment, observing only 
that he is rather ill-used by his own party, 
who go about protesting behind his back, that 
he is not their leader, and that, on the contra- 
ry, he does them mischief; which, consider- 
ing that they generally organize their schemes 
at his hospitable board—considering, too, the 
pains that he takes, and the panes that he 
loses in their service—is a little unkind; more 
especially as they always attend upon those 
occasions in full force, ready to take advan- 
tage of any indiscretion which his disorderly 
pertinacity may provoke on the part of his op- 
ponents. 

Lord Aberdeen’s friends assert, it may be 
with justice, that he possesses considerable 
ability, as well as considerable acquaintance 
with the history and resources of other coun- 
tries, a knowledge combined with the classi- 
cal accomplishments of a man of letters. But 
at least they can scarcely deny that so entire- 
ly do these qualifications fail him on the floor 
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of the House of Lords, that it is actually 
painful to see him stammering forth his stu- 
died sarcasms: dull, yet not discreet; acrimo- 
nious, yet not acute; vituperative, without 
effect; laboured, without point. So it is in 
reply to Lord Aberdeen that we can best ap- 
preciate the noble and swelling eloquence of 
Lord Grey; as every action and gesture 
breathes a lofty confidence in his own princi- 
ples, a high resentment at the unfounded in- 
sinuations, and a calm contempt for the nar- 


| row sentiments and lean and creeping dic- 


| of the Irish Tithe Committee. 








tion of his opponent. Again to examine in- 
cidental indications of a more recent date— 
After the evening of the 6th of December, 
so unusually mild and calm for this stormy po- 
litical season, one was rather curious to watch 
the next symptoms by which one might judge 
whether the favourable change in the atmos- 
phere of that House was likely to be perma- 
nent. An occasion was furnished for this 
experiment on the debate on the nomination 
‘* Tf there ever 
was a subject,” as Lord Grey justly observed, 
“which, from the importance of the princi- 
ples it comprised, the difficulty of the details 
it involved, the moderation of the initiative 
proposition submitted, and the temperate man- 
ner in which that proposition was introduced, 
might, one would have thought, have been 
discussed without exciting party feelings, 
such was the motion then brought forward by 
Lord Melbourne. But though the Opposition 
was contemptible in point of numbers, and 
contradictory in their several arguments, yet 
there was a degree of rancour displayed by 
those who spoke, which augurs ill for the 
character of the House, if such a tone should 
be persevered in, and should, upon occasion, 
be backed by numerical force. The actors 
upon that night were, however, not likely, 
frem their own intrinsic qualities, to have 
many followers. Lord Carnarvon, it is true, 
(one regrets to see that able and acute man 
in a false position,) said a few bitter sentences 
against his ‘‘ Noble Friends,”’ as if to remind 
them that that cause of discontent on his part, 
alluded to in a former debate, was not yet re- 
moved. But the principal performers were 
Lords Ellenborough and Wicklow. Lord El- 
lenborough seems lately to have recovered 
from that, to him, painful infliction—suppres- 
sion of speech, under which he has so long la- 
boured; an event upon which he will, proba- 
bly, be left to congratulate himself. Lord E)- 
lenborough is a singular instance of a man 
gifted with that power of speaking, which, 
when he either chooses, or is permitted to ex- 
ert it, is considerable, as far as a ready flow 
of agreeable language goes; but who is, ne- 
vertheless, utterly inefficient and unmarked 
asa statesman. This does not arise merely 
from his being the most inconsistent of mo- 
dern politicians. Many most inconsistent 
men, O'Connell for instance, are, notwith- 
standing, most effective upon the particular 
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question of which they take a decided and 
comprehensive view. But Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, though, whilst it suits his purpose, he 
is said to be a most zealous partisan, has upon 
each separate subject the small conceit of 
showing his superior acuteness by attempting 
refinements in reasoning, which would not oc- 
cur to any one else. The result of this is, 
that though he has been on the political stage 
during a most eventful period; not only has 
he been connected with all parties by turns, 
but there is hardly even an isolated question, 
looking back upon which, any one could re- 
collect what his opinion was at the time, or 
on which side he then voted. One of the ef- 
fects of this is, that though he is, in spite of 
a too evident supreme contempt for the opi- 
nions of those he addresses, rather pleasant to 
listen to than not, yet no one ever reads Lord 
Ellenborough's speeches. Let the reader, if 
he be not a systematic speller of the Journals, 
recollect whether the report of that Noble 
Lord's oration would not be the last corner 
to which he would fly for instruction; and 
this arises from his never leaving behind any 
distinct impression of an enlarged view of 
any subject. He always rises as if he thought 
there was no one in the world fit to an- 
swer him—a difficulty which, before he sits 
down, he generally solves—by answering 
himeelf. 

But what shall be thought of the tone and 
temper of Lord Wicklow, a newly-appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant under the late Act? It was 
certainly not necessary as a peer of parlia- 
ment that he should, on account of that ap- 
pointment, have supported an inquiry into the 
question of tithes, if he thought such an in- 
quiry wrong; but in supporting that inquiry, 
it surely was as little necessary for him, a 
newly-appointed conservator of the peace, 
upon other points, utterly unconnected with 
the question before the House, to vilify the 
Government by whom he was appointed, and 
for that purpose to collect together all those 
topics most likely to set that country in a 
flame, whose peace he had just been appoint- 
ed to preserve. Nor was this done inconsi- 
derately—such splendid figures of rhetoric do 
not occur spontaneously, even to an Irishman. 
* Cerberus” is not invoked—* apples of dis- 
cord” are not “ flung from under silk gowns,”’ 
or “ medicated sops” held in “ the portals of 
Hell,’ without some little preparation. This, 
however, may be mere verbiage; but what 
can be thought of such a declaration as this 
coming from the King’s lieutenant ?—* he 
who had never been the member of any socie- 
ty, felt himself compelled, if things did not 
mend, to ally himself with those who were 
bound on securing their common safety !"’ 
meaning thereby to threaten that he would 
become a member of that society whose reso- 
lutions he had then fresh in his recollection, 
which resolutions, Lord Grey well observed, 
were “as violent as objectionable, and as 
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much to be condemned as the others.” Lord 
Wicklow’s appointment is inexplicable. 

We who give our general support to the pre- 
sent Government from a conscientious con- 
currence in their political principles, and wish 
them well, from a thorough conviction that 
they are exerting themselves at a most diffi- 
cult moment, in the most beneficial manner, 
for the good of their country, cannot help 
thinking that, in many appointments, either 
made or continued, they have erred on the 


| side of courting too much of their political 


opponents. 

It is of the utmost importance that through 
all the grades of official life there should, for 
its efficiency, exist as much as possible, a 
community of feeling. This, upon the ac- 
cession of the present government, it was dif- 
ficult to obtain at once, after the almost heredi- 
tary possession of office by their predecessors 
If it had been pushed to an extreme, it might 
have led to much individual hardship and 
some additional burden to the public. But 
there are cases in which even these consider- 
ations should be disregarded. Magnanimity 
may be praiseworthy in an individual, but 
unity of purpose is necessary to a govern- 
ment. 

The temper of the House of Lords, as con- 
nected with its character, present condition, 
and future prospects, must be (av it has been 
attempted to prove) very much influenced by 
its treatment of the question of Reform. But 
its position at this moment is also’much af- 
fected by the conduct it maintained, not long 
since on another great question—that of the 
Catholic Emancipation. The House of Lords 
long pertinaciously resisted, and at length ca- 
priciously conceded the Catholic Question. 
The use that those who look back superficial- 
ly to this event make of it, is to indulge in 
chimerical expectation, that the party game 
then played may be repeated, and that those 
who have long opposed Reform upon soi-di- 
sant principle, are those who must be destined 
to return to office for the purpose of carrying it. 
It will not be difficult presently to prove, in a 
few words, such palpable distinctions in the 
two cases as render this impossible. But the 
more important deduction from the conduct of 
the House of Lords in the former instance is, 
that by whomsoever proposed, Reform, if per- 
severed in by the people, cannot be resist- 
ed there. Every one of the reasons which 
then induced them to alter their course, exist 
in tenfold force upon the present occasion. 
Above all, let the late colleagues of the Duke 
of Wellington at least be consistent in their 


| inconsistency, and if they took expediency for 
| their principle, let there be some principle in 





their expediency. Now that which is on the 
present occasion called intimidation, was then 
only considered as common prudence and 
statesman-like discretion; yet every one of 
those considerations which then made it dis- 
ereet,and prudent, and statesman-like to yield, 
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are now much stronger than ever, whilst none 
of those higher motives, which were then dis- 
regarded, here interpose to render farther re- 
sistance a matter of conscience. What are the 
balance of motives and opinions on that ques- 
tion and on this? Then a very considerable 
portion of the community thought, erroneous- 
ly as it has turned out, that concession endan- 
gered the sacred interests of our Reformed re- 
ligion. These fears were then shared by many 
(prelates, ministers of state, and others,) who 
nevertheless yielded to expediency. Strong 
must have been the claims of expediency to 
produce such an effect. But all claims of ex- 
pediency exist with greater force in this case, 
and what, on the other hand, are the ground- 
works of resistance? Instead of those higher 
and holier motives which then might have 
caused them to pause, it now is only a differ- 
ence of opinion with the great body of the 
people as to the share which that House ought 
to retain of that power which is still nominal- 
ly vested in the people, but of which it has 
usurped the reality. Is it on this distinction 
between the two cases that their Lordships 
think they can base the continuance of their 
opposition? No true friend of theirs can view 
such an attempt without the deepest anxiety. 

But then there are some who wish the game 
of the Catholic question to be revived, and Re- 
form to be in the hands of the Anti-Reformers. 
Those who indulge in such fond anticipations 
overlook these two palpable distinctions. Re- 
form is what the Catholic question was not, 
both a question of degree and one in which 
the interest of the parties legislating are di- 
rectly concerned. ‘The first would prevent 
the new converts from agreeing among them- 
selves; the next would prevent the country 
from ever feeling satisfied with any modified 
proposal coming from them. It was said ear- 
ly in the debate on the last Bill that there was 
disunion in the camp of the Opposition. This 
was denied; but in spite of every attempt to 
conceal it, it was evident in the course of that 
discussion that there was every possible shade 
of opinion. Not to mention the solid silent 
mass of regular Anti-Reformers who carried 
the day by their votes, and were only officer- 
ed by more discreet commanders, of those 
who spoke there were varieties of all sorts, be- 
ginning with Lords Harrowby and Wharn- 
cliffe, who got as far as the first letter of the 
reforming alphabet, schedule A. Next, the 
little tribe of bit-by-bit Reformers. The Lord 
Mansfield with his two years after date paya- 
ble Reform; and that fine political plant Lord 
Winchelsea, who had learnt from the culture 
of flowers to blossom in the spring a full-blown 
Reformer, but whose patriotic zeal was un- 
timely nipped by the very first frost in the 
beginning of this October. 

But supposing that the bond of office would 
be all powerful to amalgamate their discursive 
fancies, what would the country say to seeing 
the question in their hands? Knowing how 
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lately they had resisted all Reform; how long 
they had enjoyed the benefit of those now de- 
tected usurpations; how personally interested 
many of them were in their continuance ;— 
some trick, some juggle, would always be sus- 
pected in any the slightest (even beneficial) 
alteration coming from them. The changes 
which have been made in the new Bill seem 
to meet with pretty general concurrence, at 
least in England; a concurrence principal- 
ly founded on the unshaken confidence in 
the sincerity of the ministers who propose it 
An Anti-Reformer'’s Reform Bill might yield 
twice the boon, and not receive half the grati- 
tude. The Anti-Catholics who carried the 
Catholic question, seem not to be aware that 
that very circumstance it is which increases 
the difficulty of repeating the experiment. 
With all the advantages which attended the 
settlement of that question, the manner in 
which it was at last settled, and the persons 
by whom it was carried, have left behind in 
the public mind a suspicion of the sincerity 
of public men which would not as yet endure 
any repetition of party tergiversation. Those 
who utterly disregarded the great land-mark 
of change on that subject, the general election 
of 1826, which showed the substantial power 
to be already in the hands of the Catholics of 
Ireland, who, nevertheless, in 1827, founded 
their personal opposition to a Right Honoura- 
ble Gentleman merely on the insuperable na- 
ture of the objections to that question, and 
not two years afterwards unblushingly brought 
it forward from their own official stations ;— 
such persons must not be surprised if this, 
their conduct, has bequeathed to the great 
mass of plain but right-judging men in the 
country, only the alternative of distrusting 
either their political sagacity, or their politi- 
cal honesty—a state of feeling towards them 
which would prevent the possibility of their 
being suffered to tamper with the Reform ques- 
tion. This part of the subject has been dwelt 
on the more, as they then involved the House 
of Lords in their inconsistency, and by so do- 
ing took from under its feet the high ground 
on which it might otherwise have been able 
to make its stand upon the present occasion. 
In estimating the temper of the House of 
Lords, when so little is said, people will ge- 
nerally judge by what is done, and the whole 
body is involved in the sentiments and feelings 
(perhaps rather haughtily) attributed to the ma- 
jority on the late occasion of the Reform Bill. 
For the minority, it may, perhaps, be said, 
though one would not assert that they were 
actuated by a stronger love for their country 
than their other fellow-labourers in the cause 
of Reform, that their position has given them 
an unequalled opportunity of proving their pa- 
triotism. There are many of them who have 
not only laid aside the prejudices of their caste, 
of party, or of early personal connexions, but 
have even offered up on the altar of their coun- 





try that which they had acquired as property, 
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and which they had hoarded as counters in the | 


game of political ambition. But if their merits 
are to be considered only as exceptions, and 
the whole House of Lords is to be involved in 
one indiscriminate opprobrium, it will be as 
well to examine the constitution of that ma- 
jority, and how far it cam be said to represent 
the unbiassed sentiments of the aristocracy. 
With regard to that (for them unfortunately) 
large proportion of the majority which was 
made up of the Lords Spiritual, we will say 
nothing at present, in hopes that it is an of- 
fence which will not be repeated. We will 
not examine too closely in what manner this 
is to be brought about, only hoping that if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should think with 
his namesake in the beginning of Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fifth, that—- 
‘“« Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current;—" 

that even should he address to a reverend 
brother the words with which that play opens-— 


“My Lord, I'll tell you, that se/f Bill is urged 
Which, Ke. ’ , : 

Was like, and had indeed against us past ;” 

and should a modern Bishop of Ely reply— 
** But how, my Lord, shall we resist it now?” 
still hoping, we say, that they may follow the 
example of their dramatic predecessors, and 
having made their appearance only in the first 
scene of the play, neither they nor their plots 
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Several statements have already been puf 
forth to prove the preponderance of old Peers 
in the minority. No unimportant point this 


| in considering how far that decision is indica- 


may be again seen or heard to interrupt the | 


further progress of the Drama. 
The next peculiarity which strikes one in 


the construction of that majority is the pre- 
. . . ! 
ponderance in it of proxies over Peers present. | 


The majority of forty-one consisted very 
nearly half of proxies, and the aggregate 
number of the Peers present were $0 the prox- 
ies as two hundred and eighty to eighty. 
This article has already stretched to too great 
a length, and in hurrying to a conclusion we 
cannot enter into the general question of the 
right of voting by proxy—a question which 
would in itself extend beyond any ordinary 
limits. But this we may say, that the ques- 
tion upon which, of all others, proxies could 
with least grace decide, was one against tak- 
ing the trouble we will not say to pass, but 
even to improve a Bill, which had received so 
extraordinary a portion of concurrence from 
all who had examined it. 

Another view in which to consider that 
majority as distinct from the general temper 
of the House of Lords is, by estimating the 


| real state of the case. 


tive of the temper of the aristocracy. But 
the effect of these statements has been rather 
impaired by the dates on which they were 
founded being vague and various. To pit the 
ten oldest Peers against the ten newest affords 
no adequate criterion to judge of the bias that 
has been given on such a question as this 
There does, however, appear one epoch pecu- 
liarly applicable on this occasion. Mr. Pitt, 
in the year 1784, declared that “no honest 
man could be Minister without Reform.”” We 
will not recall the pressure of extraordinary 
and temporary circumstances which after- 
wards induced that great man always to post- 
pone Reform. But the fact is that he did 
long, very long continue Minister, and the 
changes he made during that time were not in 
the House of Commons but in the House of 
Lords; and the effect of those changes is pe- 
culiarly felt on this question once so forcibly 
urged by him. Count the votes of the Eng- 
lish Peers who now sit there by titles which 
they held before that memorable declaration, 
and who have since neither been created nor 
promoted, and you will find in favour of the 
Bill so great a majority that it would have 
been hardly in the power of the Episcopal! 
Bench to neutralise it. 

If these few slight hints as to the analysis 
of that majority should meet the eyes of any 
of the Members of it in the solitary pause for 
reflection which retirement during the recess 
now bestows, may it enlighten them as to the 
And however doubtful 
would still have been the policy of opposing 
their order as a body to the wishes of the 
people, if the sense of that body had been 
pronounced in a decided, unequivocal, unbi- 
assed proportion, surely when he finds how 


| far this is from being so, much more will each 
| individual hesitate before he takes upon him- 


number of persons directly interested in the | 


preservation of nomination boroughs. 
.Lyndhurst, in his off-hand way, stated, hardly 
wvith judicial accuracy, that there would be 
bert six. 


each six seats, he would not have been far 
wrong; but if he meant individuals possessing 
direc't power by their own fiat to send Mem- 
bers vo Parliament, six times six would have 
been nearer the mark. 


Lord j 


If he meant six persons possessing | 





self the responsibility of continuing a majori- 
ty so easily overthrown, so vulnerable in its 
composition, so little decisive in its numbers. 
And when again the anti-reforming Nobles 
meet in secret council to decide upon the 
course they are to pursue, if there still are a 
few who may not be moved by the higher 
and holier desire to recover the confidence 
and affection of their countrymen, still must 
these be shaken by the conviction, of the ut- 
ter impossibility of ultimate triumph. And 
rather than not yield at all, let them now 
listen even to the words of Belial— 


« | should be much for open war, O Peers!’’ 
(singular enough, by the way, that by that ti- 
tle should be addressed the infernal conclave 
who had embarked in a hopeless warfare with 
an irresistible power—) 

«| should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate ; if what was urged 
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Main reason to persuade immediate war 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success.” 


** Ominous conjecture on the whole success” 
might indeed be now re-echoed in Baronial 
Hall and in Tory Club. 

Belial was no favourite with the poet. 
Temporising discretion was certainly not an 


appropriate quality for a fallen fiend. But | 


such is not the character of the Peers now ad- 
dressed—they are neither fiends, nor as yet 
fallen. Dissimilar in their present position— 
unlike in the alternative on which they are 
called to act, they can never be influenced by 
the feeling—“ Better to rule in hell than 
serve in Heaven.” If unfortunately by their 
own presumptuous obstinacy they should fall, 
it would not be to rule even in hell; and on 
the other hand, they are but required to share 
power, (not to serve) in that only earthly hea- 
ven of a patriot statesman—the heart of a 
united People. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE 
ALCESTE.* 


Tue Alceste sailed from Whampoa, on the 
2ist January, 1817; exchanged friendly sa- 
lutes with the guardians of the Bocca Tigris ; 
touched at Macao and Manilla; rounded the 
numerous clusters of rocks and shoals lying to 
the westward of the Philippines, and to the 
north-west of Borneo; and then shaped a 
course for the Straits of Gaspar, which she 
entered soon after daylight on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary. 

The morning was fine, the wind fresh and 
favourable, and the Alceste moving rapidly 
through the water; every appearance pro- 
mised a rapid passage into the Java sea, for 
which Captain Maxwell, who had been on 
board the whole of the preceding night, was 
steering the course laid down in the most ap- 
proved charts, and recommended by the sail- 
ing directions in his possession, when the 
ship struck against a sunken rock, three miles 
distant from Pulo Leat, or Middle Island, and 
having grated over it for a few seconds, took a 
slight heel to starboard, and became immova- 
ble. The rapidity of her motion, at the in- 
stant of striking, rendered it highly probable | 
that she had received serious injury; and 
every doubt on this subject was soon re- 
moved by the appearance of her false keel 
floating alongside, and the report of the car- | 
penter, who stated that the water in the hold 
had increased from 24 to 7 feet, and that it 
was gaining rapidly on the pumps. 

The sails, which had at first been thrown 


} 





{* The above interesting account of the ship- 
wreck of the Alceste, we copy from a Memoir of 
Sir Murray Maxwell, contained in the Annual | 
Biography and Obituary for 1832.—Ep. Mus. } 
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a-back, were now furled, and the best-bower 
anchor was dropped, to keep her fast, from 
the apprehension, if she went off the rock, of 


| her instantly sinking. At this alarming cri- 


sis, not the slightest confusion or irregularity 


| occurred; every necessary order was as coolly 


given, and as steadily obeyed, as if nothing 
unusual had happened; every one did his 
duty calmly, diligently, and effectually. 

The boats being hoisted out, Lord Amherst 


| and the gentlemen of his suite, within half an 


hour of the striking of the ship, were in the 
barge, and making for the nearest part of the 
abovementioned desert island. After leaving 
the Alceste, they saw more accurately the 
dangerous nature of her situation. The rock 


| on which she had struck was distinctly seen 


} 


| 


from the boat, extending only a few yards 
from -her. Beyond, the water was dark and 
deep for nearly half a mile; it then became 
so shallow, that the beautiful but fatal coral 
was continually seen as they approached the 
shore. When about a mile from Pulo Leat, 
rocks, covered by not more than from one to 
three feet water, surrounded them on all sides. 
The barge struck several times; but was 
saved from any serious accident by the skill 
of Lieutenant Hoppner, who commanded her 
After sailing or rowing for about an hour, 
they gained what had appeared from the ship 
to be land covered with wood—but, to their 
mortification, discovered nothing but insu- 
lated masses of granite, interspersed with 
mangrove trees growing in the water. Being 
now joined by a cutter, with the servants of 
the embassy, and part of the guard, they pro- 
ceeded along shore in quest of a more conve- 
nient place for debarkation. Several creeks, 
which seemed to penetrate inland, were in 
vain explored; they all terminated in deep 
swamps. Similar attempts were reiterated. 
till anxiety to send back the boats determined 


| his Excellency to land on the first rocks which 
|} should be found sufficiently large or numerous 


for the reception of the party. This intention 
was at length effected in a small bay, where 
the rocks were so mingled with the trees as 
to afford firm hand-hold. The boats were 
then immediately despatched to assist in 
bringing on shore whatever could be saved 
from the wreck. A more convenient landing- 
place being subsequently discovered near an 


| eminence on which an encampment might be 


formed, the whole party removed thither, 


| leaving a marine behind to communicate with 


the boats as they successively approached the 
shore. 

The heat of the day as it advanced, and the 
exertions of the men in clearing the ground, 


| for the reception of persons and baggage, pro- 
| duced great thirst, and rendered it necessary 
| to look for water, of which none had been 


brought on shore, except a very small quan- 
tity collected from the dripstones on deck. A 
search for this purpose was conducted in se- 
veral directions without success; and, night 
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coming on, it was relinquished in the hopes of 
better fortune on the morrow. During the 
whole day, and till a late hour in the evening, 
the boats were constantly employed convey- 
ing articles from the wreck, and towing ashore 
a raft on which had been placed the baggage, 
stores, and a small supply of provisions res- 
cued with much labour and difficulty, under 
the superintendence of Captain Maxwell, 
whose exertions and self-possession were most 
highly spoken of by all his fellow sufferers. 
Towards midnight, as the tide rose, the 


swell of the sea lifted the ship from the rock, | 


and dashed her on it again with such vio- 
lence, as to render it necessary for the top- 
masts to be cut away. In doing this, two 
men were very severely bruised. 

The following morning Captain Maxwell 


landed ;* and, after consulting with Lord Am- | 


herst, it was determined that his Excellency, 


and the gentlemen of the embassy, should | 


proceed without delay to Batavia in the barge, | 
| which were deposited (under a strict guard) in 


with a picked crew, commanded by the Ju- 
nior Lieutenant (Mr. Hoppner): one of the 
cutters was also prepared to accompany them, 
for the purpose of assisting in case of attack 
or accident. The Master of the Alceste was 
sent on board the latter to navigate the boats. 
At this season there was no probability of the 
passage to Batavia exceeding sixty hours, the 
distance being only 197 miles: the inconve- 
nience to which his Excellency would be sub- 
jected was, consequently, very limited in du- 
ration; and much additional expedition in 
the despatch of relief might be expected from 
his personal exertions at Batavia. The stock 
of liquors and provisions furnished to the boats 
was necessarily very small, and only sufficient 
on very short allowance to support existence 
for four or five days: only seven gallons of 
water could be spared for the whole party, 
consisting of 47 persons; but they were for- 
tunately visited by a heavy fall of rain on the 
day after their departure, which more than 
supplied the place of what had already been 
expended. In the history of 
navy, replete as that history is with extraor- 
dinary and even romantic incidents, there is 
not, perhaps, a chapter of deeper interest than 


that which relates the conduct and adventures | 


of the small body of intrepid beings thus left 
on a solitary island, remote from succour, and 
with only a very uncertain prospect of ever 
obtaining it. It places in the strer. zest light 
those manly and noble qualities which have 
always distinguished our sailors; and to 
which not only the glory, but the very safety 
of their native country is mainly attributable 

We extract the following simple narrative of 
the hardships and dangers to which these 
brave fellows were exposed, and of the forti- 





* The water had by this time risen to the main 
deck from below, and was beating over it through 
the starboard ports as the ship lay on her beam 
ends. 


the British | 
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tude with which those hardships were stis- 
tained, and the courage with which those 
dangers were met, from the account of the 
voyage by Mr. M‘Leod, the surgeon of the 
Alceste :— 


“ The number left behind was two hundred 
men and boys, and one woman. The first 
measure of Captain Maxwell, after fixing 
party to dig a well in a spot which was judged, 
from a combination of circumstances, the most 
likely to find water, was to remove our bivouac 
to the top of the hill, where we could breathe 
a cooler and purer air: a place, in all respects, 
not only better adapted to the preservation of 
our health, but to our defence in case of attack 
A path was cut upwards, and a party employ- 
ed in clearing away and setting fire to the un- 
derwood on the summit. This last operation 
tended much to free us from myriads of ants, 
and of snakes, scorpions, centipedes, and other 
reptiles, which in such a place and cljmate ge- 
nerally abound. Others were employed in re- 
moving upwards our small stock of provisions, 


| a sort of natural magazine, formed by the 


tumbling — of some huge masses of rock 
on the highest part of this eminence. On 


| board the wreck a party was stationed, endea- 


vouring to gain ahy accession they could to 
our stock of provisions and arms, and to save 
any public stores that could be found. There 
was a communication for this purpose between 


| the shore and the ship whenever the tide per- 


| nothing saline in the taste. 
| midnight, a bottle of muddy water was brought 
| the captain as a specimen; and, the moment it 


mitted. For the last two days every one had 
experienced much misery from thirst; a smal! 
cask of water (the only one which could be ob- 
tained from the ship) was scarcely equal to a 
pint each in the course of that period; and 
perhaps no _— was ever so anxiously re- 
peated as, ‘ What hope from the well?’ Abdout 
eleven at night the diggers had got, by rather 
a tortuous direction (on account of large stones 

as far down as twenty feet, when they came to 
a clayey or marly soil, that above it being a 
red earth, which seemed rather moist, and had 
At a little past 


was understood to be fresh, the rush to the well 
was such as to impede the workmen ; therefore 
it became necessary to plant sentries to enable 
them to complete their task, and permit the 
water to settle a little. Fortunately, about this 
time a heavy shower of rain fell, and, by 
spreading sheets, tablecloths, &c., and wring- 
ing them, some relief was afforded. There 
are few situations in which men exposed with- 
out shelter to a torrent of rain would, as in the 


| present instance, hail that circumstance as a 


blessing: bathing in the sea was also resorted 
to by many in order to drink by absorption, and 


| they fancied it afforded relief. 


“Thursday, 20th. This morning the Cap- 
tain, ordering all hands together, stated to 
them in a few words, that every man, by the 


| regulations of the navy, was as liable to an- 


| 


‘ 


swer for his conduct on the present as on any 
other occasion; that, as long as he lived, the 
same discipline should be exerted, and, if ne- 
cessary, with greater rigour than on board; a 
discipline for the general welfare, which he 
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trusted every sensible man of the party must 
see the necessity of maintaining ;—assurin 

them, at the same time, he would have muc 

pleasure in recommending those who distin- 
guished themselves by the regularity and pro- 
priety of their conduct ;—that the provisions 
we had been able to save should be served out, 
although necessarily with a very sparing hand, 
yet with the most rigid equality to all ranks, 


until we obtained that relief which he trusted | 


would soon follow the arrival of Lord Amherst 
at Java. 

“ During this day the well afforded a pint of 
water for each man: it had asweetish milk- 
and-water taste, something like the juice of 
the cocoa-nut, but nobody found fault with it;* 


| 


on the contrary, it diffused that sort of happi- | 


ness which only they can feel who have felt 
the horrible sensation of thirst under a vertical 
sun, subject at the same time to a ——s 
and fatiguing duty. This day was employe 
in getting up every thing from the foot of the 
hill; boats passing to the ship; but, unfortu- 
nately, almost every thing of real value to us 
in our present case, was under water. We 
were in hopes, however, that, as no bad wea- 
ther was likely to happen, we might be ena- 
bled, by scuttling at low water, or by burning 
her upper works, to acquire many useful arti- 
cles. 

** On Friday (21st), the penne at the 
ship found themselves, soon r daylight, sur- 
rounded by a number of Malay proas, appa- 
rently well armed, and full of men. Without 
a single sword or musket for defence, they had 
just time to throw themselves into the boat 
alongside, and push for the shore, chased by 
the pirates, who, finding two of our other boats 
push out to their assistance, returned to the 
ship and took possession of her. Soon after- 
wards it was reported, from the look-out rock 
that the savages, armed with spears, were 
landing at a point about two miles off. Under 
all the depressing circumstances attending 
shipwreck,—of hunger, thirst, and -— 
and menaced by a ruthless foe, it was glorious 
to see the British spirit staunch and unsubdued. 
The order was given for every man to arm 


himself in the best way he could; and it was | 
were moored; and, with the view of ascertain- 


| ing whether they had any inclination to com- 


obeyed with the utmost promptitude and alacri- 
ty. Rude pike-staves were formed, by cutting 

own young trees; small swords, dirks, knives, 
chisels, and even large spike-nails sharpened, 
were firmly affixed to the ends of these poles; 
and those who could find nothing better, hard- 
ened the end of the wood in the fire, and 
bringing it to a sharp point, formed a tolerable 
weapon. There were, perhaps, a dozen cut- 
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with a sort of langrage which would have some 
effect at close ; and strict orders were 
given not to w away a single shot until 
sure of their aim. Mr. Cheffy, the carpenter, 
and his crew, under the direction of the Cap- 
tain, were busied in forming a sert of abattis, 
by felling trees, and enclosing in a circular 
shape the ground we occupied; and, by inter- 
weaving loose branches with the stakes driven 
in among these, a breastwork was constructed, 
which afforded us some cover, and must natu- 
rally impede the progress of any enemy unsup- 
plied with artillery. That part of the island 
we had landed on was a narrow ridge, not 
above a musket-shot across, bounded on one 
side by the sea, and on the other by a creek, 
extending upwards of a mile inland, and near- , 
8 communicating with the sea at its head. 

ur hill was the outer point of this tongue, and 
its shape might be very well represented by an 
inverted punch bowl: the circle on which the 
bow! stands would then show the fortification ; 
and the space within it our citadel. 

“ It appeared by the report of scouts, a short 
time after the first account, that the Malays 
had not actually landed, but had taken posses- 
sion of some rocks near this point, on which 
they deposited a quantity of plunder brought 
from the ship; and during the day they conti- 
nued making these predatory trips. 

“In the evening all hands were mustered 
under arms, and a motley group they present- 
ed: it was gratifying, econ, to observe, 
that, rude as were their implements of defence, 
there seemed to be no want of spirit to use 
them, if occasion offered.” The officers and 
men were now marshalled regularly into differ- 
ent divisions and companies, their various 
posts assigned, and other arrangements made. 
An officer and party were ordered to take 
charge of the boats for the night; and they 
were hauled closer into the landing-place. An 
alarm which occurred during the night showed 
the benefit of these regulations; for, ona sentry 
challenging a noise among the bushes, every 
one was at his post in an instant, and without 
the least confusion. 

“On Saturday morning (22d), some of the 
Malay boats approached the place where ours 


municate on friendly terms, the gig, with an 
officer and four hands, pulled gently towards 
them, waving the bough of a tree, (a general 
symbol of peace every where,) showing the 
usual demonstrations of friendship, and of a 


| desire to speak to them: but all was vain, for 


lasses; the marines had about thirty muskets | 
and bayonets, but could muster no more than | 


seventy-five ball cartridges among the whole 
os. We had fortunately preserved some 
oose powder drawn from the upper deck guns 


after the ship had struck (for the magazine | 


was under water in five minutes), and the ma- 
rines, by hammering their buttons round, and 
by rolling up pieces of broken bottles in car- 
tridges, did 


* “Tt was happily said, when mixed with a lit- | 
| but, if any of these fellows come within reach of 


tle rum, to resemble milk-punch ; and we endea- 
youred to persuade ourselves that it was so.” 


eir best to supply themselves | 


they were merely reconnoitring our position, 

and immediately pulled back to their rock. 
“The Second Lieutenant (Mr. Hay,) was 

now ordered, with the barge, cutter, and gig, 





* «<Even the little boys had managed to make 
fast a table fork, or something of that kind, on the 
end of a stick, for their defence. One of the men 
who had been severely bruised by the falling of 
the masts, and was slung in his hammock between 
two trees, had been observed carefully fishing, or 
fixing, with two sticks and a rope-yarn, the blade 
of an old razor. On being asked what he meant to 
do with it, he replied, ‘ You know I cannot stand ; 


| my hammock, I'll mark them.’” 
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armed in the best way we could, to proceed to 
the ship, and regain ssion of her, either 
by fair means or by force; the pirates not ap- 
pearing at this time to have more than eighty 
men. Those on the rocks, seeing our boats 
approach, threw all their plunder into their 
vessels, and made off. 

“ Two of their largest proas were now at 
work on the ship; but, on observing their com- 
rades abandon the rock, and the advance of 
the boats, they also made sail away, havin 
previously set fire to the ship; which they did 
so effectually, that in a few minutes the flames 
burst from every port, and she was soon en- 
veloped in a cloud of smoke. The boats were 
unable to board her, and therefore returned. 

“ Here was a period to every hope of accom- 
modation with these people,—if, indeed, any 
reasonable hope could ever have been enter- 
tained on that head. The Malays, more espe- 
cially those wandering and piratical tribes who 
roam about the coasts of Borneo, Billiton, and 
the wilder parts of Sumatra, are a race of sa- 
vages, perhaps the most merciless and inhuman 
to be found in any part of the world. The 
Bat*as are literally cannibals. In setting fire 
to the ship, they gave a decided proof of their 
disposition towards us ; but, although certainly 


with no good intention, they did merely what | 


we intended to do; for, by burning her upper 
works and decks, every thing buoyant could 
float up from below, and be more easily laid 
hold of. 

“The ship continued burning during the 
whole of the night; and the flames, which 
could be seen through the openings of the 
trees, shed a melancholy glare around, and ex- 
cited the most mournful ideas. This night also 
all hands were suddenly under arms again, 
from a marine firing his musket at what he 
very properly considered a suspicious charac- 
ter near his post, who appeared advancing 
upon him, and refused to answer after being 
repeatedly hailed. It turned out afterwards 
that the branch of a tree, half cut through the 
day before, had given way, under one of a race 
of large baboons, which we found about this 
time dleputed the possession of the island with 
us. At the well, where there generally was 
kept a good fire at night, on account of the 
mosquitoes, the sentries had more than once 
been alarmed by these gentlemen showing 
their black faces from behind the trees. They 
became so exceedingly troublesome to some 
ducks we had saved from the wreck, (seizing 
and carrying them up the trees, and letting 
them fall down again when alarmed,) that on 
several occasions they left their little yard, 
and came up among the people, when the 
monkeys got among them; thus instinctively 
preferring the society of man for protection. 

“ On Sunday morning (23d), the boats were 
sent to the still smoking wreck; and some 
flour, a few cases of wine, and a cask of beer, 
had floated up. This last God-send was an- 
nounced just at the conclusion of divine ser- 
vice, which was this morning held in the mess- 
tent; and a pint was ordered to be immediate] 
served out to each man, which called forth 
three cheers. This seems to be the only style 
in which a British seaman can give vent to the 
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thanksgivi for benefits received; and it 
equally pono him to honour his friend, to 
defy his enemy, or to proclaim victory. This 
day we continued improving our fence, and 
clearing away a glacis immediately around it, 
that we might see and have fair play with 
these barbarians, should they ones They 
had retired behind a little islet, called Pulo 
Chalacca, or Misfortune’s Isle, about two miles 
from us, and seemed waiting there for rein- 
foreements; for some of their party had made 
sail towards Billiton. 

“ Monday morning (24th), the boats, as yes- 
terday, went to the wreck, and returned with 
some casks of flour, only partially damaged; a 
few cases of wine, rm | about forty boarding 
Ss with eighteen muskets, were also laid 
nold of. With the loose powder secured out 
of the great guns in the first instance, Mr. Hol- 
man, the gunner, had been — employed 
forming musket-cartridges; and by melting 
down some pewter basins and jugs, with a 
small quantity of lead lately obtained from the 
wreck, balls were cast in oe moulds, increas- 
ing not a little our confidence and security. A 
quart of water each had been our daily allow- 
ance from the well hitherto; and on this day a 
second was completed near the foot of the hill 
in another direction, which not only supplied 
clearer water, but in greater plenty; and we 
could now, without restriction, indulge in the 
luxury of a long drink,—not caring even to 
excite thirst, in order to enjoy that luxury in a 
higher perfection. 

““On Tuesday (25th), the boats made their 
usual trip; some more cases of wine, and a few 
boarding-pikes, were obtained, both excellent 
articles m their way, in the hands of men who 
are inclined to entertain either their friends or 
their foes. On shore we were employed com- 
pleting the paths to the wells, and felling trees 
which intercepted cur view of the sea. 

“ Wednesday (26th), at daylight, two of the 
pirate proas, with each a canoe astern, were 
discovered close in with the cove where our 
boats were moored. Lieutenant Hay (a straight- 
forward sort of fellow), who had the guard that 
night at the boats, and of course slept in them, 
immediately dashed at the Malays with the 
barge, cutter, and gig. On perceiving this, 
they cut adrift their canoes and made all sail, 
chased by our boats. They rather distanced the 
cutter and gig, but the barge gained upon 
them. On closing, the Malays evinced every 
sign of defiance, placing themselves in the 
most threatening attitudes, and firing their 
swivels at the barge. This was returned by 
Mr. Hay with the only musket he had in the 
boat; and, as they closed nearer, the Malays 
commenced throwing their javelins and darts, 
several falling into the barge, but without 
wounding any of the men. Soon after they were 

rappled by our fellows, when three of them 
am been shot, and a fourth knocked down 
with the butt end of the musket, five more 


jumped overboard and drowned themselves 


(evidently disdaining quarter), and two were 
taken prisoners, one of whom was severely 
wounded. This close style of fighting is term- 
ed by seamen man-handling an enemy. 

“ The Malays had taken some measure to 


warmer feelings of his heart. It is his mode of | sink their proa, for she went down almost im- 
‘ 
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mediately. Nothing could exceed the despe- 
rate ferocity of these — One who had 
been shot through the ly, but who was not 
quite dead, on being removed into the barge, 
with a view of saving him (as his own vessel 
was sinking), furiously — a cutlass which 
came within his reach; and it was not without 
a struggle wrenched from his hand: he died in 
afew minutes. The consort of this proa, — 
a parting shot, bore up round the north en 
of the island, and escaped. Their canoes* 
(which we found very useful to us) were also 
brought on shore, containing several articles 
of plunder from the ship. They appeared to 
be the two identical proas which set fire to her. 
The prisoners (the one rather elderly, the other 
young), when brought on shore, seemed to 
have no hope of being permitted to live, and 
sullenly awaited their fate; but, on the wounds 
of the younger being dressed, the hands of the 
other a, and food offered to them, with 
other marks of kindness, they became more 
cheerful, and appeared especially gratified at 
seeing one of their dead companions, who had 
been brought on shore, decently buried. 

“The Malays are a people of very unprepos- 
sessing aspect; their bodies of a deep bronze 
colour; their black teeth and reddened lips 
(from chewing the beetle-nut and siri), their 
gaping nostrils, and lank clotted hair hanging 
about their shoulders and over their scowling 
countenances, give them altogether a fiend- 
like and murderous look. They are likewise 
an unjoyous race, and seldom smile. 

“The state of one of the wounds received 
by the Malay (his knee joint being penetrated, 





and the bones much on would have jus- | 


tified, more particularly in this kind of field 


practice, amputation ; but on consideration that | 


it would be impossible to convince him of this | 


being done with the intention of benefiting 
him, and might have the appearance of tor- 
ture, which it was not improbable might sug- 
gest the idea of amputation and other opera- 
rations to them, in the event of any or all of 
us falling into their hands, it was determined 
to try the effect of a good constitution, and care- 
ful attention. A little wigwam was built, and 
a blanket and other comforts given to him, his 
comrade being appointed his cook and attend- 
ant. They refused at first the provisions we 


offered them; but, on giving them some rice | 


—— in their own way, they seemed sa- | 
tis 


ed. Never expecting quarter when over- 
powered in their piratical attempts, and having 
been generally tortured when taken alive, may 
account for the others drowning themselves. 
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“In the forenoon, immediately after this 
rencontre, fourteen proas and smaller boats ap- 
peared standing across from the Banca side ; 
and soon after they anchored behind Pulo Cha- 
lacca. Several of their people landed, and car- 
rying up some bundles on their shoulders, left 
them in the wood, and returned for more. We 
had some hope from the direction in which 
they first appeared, as well as their anchoring 
at that spot (the rendezvous agreed upon at the 
departure of Lord Amherst), that they might 
have been sent from Batavia to our relief. 


*“ The small flag (belonging to the embassy) 
was brought down and displayed on the look- 
out rock; the strangers each immediately 
hoisted some flag at their mast-heads. Anx- 
ious to know still more about them, Mr. Sykes 
was allowed to advance with the union-jack, 
accompanied by some more of the young gen- 
tlemen, along the strand, to a considerable dis- 
tance; and soon after some of their party, with 
a flag, set off to meet them. As they mutual- 
ly approached, the Malays dropped a little in 
the rear of their flag-bearer, and laid down 
their arms; ours also fell astern; and the two 
ancients (or colour-men), wading into a creek 
which separated them, cautiously met each 
other. The Malay salamed a good deal; many 
fine Yorkshire bows were made on the other 
side: shaking hands was the next ceremony, 
and then, joining flags, they walked up arm 
and arm to the place where the Captain and 
several others were stationed. Satisfied now 
they must be friends sent to our assistance, 
they were welcomed with cheers, and every 
countenance was gladdened. But our joy was 
of short duration ; for although their flag was 
laid submissively at the Captain’s feet, and all 
were sufficiently civil in their deportment, yet 
they turned out to be mere wanderers, employ- 
ed gathering a sort of sea-weed, found on the 
coast of these (but in still greater abundance 
among the Pelew) islands, said by some to be 
an article of commerce with the Chinese epi- 


| cures, who use it like the bird-nests in their 


soups. All this was made out chiefly by signs, 
added to a few Malay words which some un- 
derstood. 

“ Mr. Hay, with his division armed, proceed- 
ed down to their anchorage, himself and some 


| other officers going on board with their Rajah 


(as they styled him), who expressed a great de- 
sire to see the Captain on board, and sent him 


| a present of a piece of fish and some cocoa-nut 


* «During the time the boats were absent in | 
chase, Mr. Fisher, anxious to secure one of the | 


canoes, which was drifting past with the current, 
swam out towards it. When within a short dis- 
tance of his object, an enormous shark was seen 
hovering near him, crossing and recrossing, as 
they are sometimes observed to do before making 
a seizure. To have called out might probably 
have unnerved him (for he was unconscious of his 
situation) ; and it was resolved to let him proceed 
without remark to the canoe, which was the near- 
est point of security. Happily he sueceeded in 


lay, avery wholesome breakfast.” 


| 


ine die into it; whilst the shark, by his too | ever, perfectly relieved us 


milk. During the night many schemes were 
ra as to the best mode of negotiating 
with these people. Some thought that, by the 
hope of reward, they might be induced to carry 


| part of us to Java, and our four remaining boats 


would then be equal to the conveyance of the 
rest. Others, adverting to the treacherous 


| conduct of the Malays, and the great tempta- 
| tion to murder us when in their power, from 


that sort of property still in our possession, and 
to them of great value, considered it safest to 
seize upon and disarm them, carrying ourselves 
to Batavia, and then most amply to remunerate 
them for any inconvenience they might have 
sustained from bei ressed into the service. 
“The morning of Thursday, the 27th, how- 
m any furthe 
discussion on this subject, the Rajah end his 
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suite having proceeded to plunder the wreck, | 
which by this time they had espied. It is pro- 
bable they were not certain of our real situa- | 
tion on the first evening, but might have sup- 
posed, from seeing the uniforms, colours, and 
other military appearance, that some settle- 
ment, as at Minto (in the island of Banca), had 
been established there; and this may also ac- 
count for their civility in the first instance; 
for, from the moment their harpy-like spirit 
was excited by the wreck, and they saw our 
real condition, there were no more offerings of 
fish or of cocoa-nut milk. 

“To have sent the boats openly to attack 
them was judged impolitic; it would only have 
driven them off for a moment, and put them | 
on their guard against surprise by night, should 
it be thought necessary in a day or two to do 
so. They could deprive us of little; for the | 
copper bolts and iron work, which they were | 
now most interested about, were not to us of | 
material importance. 

“ We had the day before moved the boats 
into another cove, more out of sight (from the | 
overspreading branches of the trees), and safer | 
in case of attack, being commanded by two | 
strong little forts (one having a rude draw- | 
bridge), erected on the rocks immediately 
above it, and wattled in, where an officer and 
piquet were nightly placed; and a new ser- 
pentine path was cut down to this inlet, com- 
municating with our main position aloft. 

“ On Friday, the 28th, the Malays were still | 
employed on the wreck. A boat approached 
us in the forenoon; but, on the gig going out | 
to meet it, they refused to correspond, and re- 
turned to their party. No relief having appear- 
ed from Batavia, and the period being elapsed 
at which (as was now thought) we had reason | 
to expect it, measures were taken, by repair- 
ing the launch and constructing a fine raft, to | 
give us additional powers of transporting our- | 
selves from our present abode, before our stock 
of provisions was entirely exhausted. 

“On Saturday, the first of March, the Ma- 
lays acquired a great accession of strength, by 
the arrival of fourteen more proas from the | 
northward (probably of the old party), who 
joined in breaking up the remains of the 
wreck. 

* At daylight, on Sunday the 2d, still greater 
force having joined them during the night, 
the pirates (leaving a number at work on the | 
wreck) advanced with upwards of twenty of 
their heaviest vessels towards our landing- 
place; fired one of their patereroes; beat their 
gongs; and, making a hideous yelling noise, | 
they anchored in a line about a cable's length 
from our cove. We were instantly under arms, 
the party covering the boats strengthened, and 
scouts sent out to watch their motions, as some | 
of their boats had gone up the creek, at the | 
back of our position; and to beat about, lest 
any should be lying in ambush from the land. 
About this time the old Malay prisoner, who 
was under charge of sentries at the well, and 
who had been incautiously trusted by them 
to cut some wood for the fire, hearing the | 
howling of his tribe, left his wounded comrade 
to shift for himself, am of tate, rg Tr 
escaped, carrying wi im his hatchet. Find- 
ing, afer valing a short time in this state of 
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preparation, that they made no attempt to 
land, an officer was sent a little outside the 
cove in a canoe, waving in a friendly manner, 
to try how they would act. After some deli- 
beration, one of their boats, with several men 
armed with creeses, or their crooked d rs, 
approached: here, as usual, little feces be 
made out, except a display of their marauding 


| spirit, by taking a fancy to the shirt and trow- 


sers of one of the young gentlemen in the ca- 
noe; bat, on his refusing to give them up, they 
used no force. 

“ A letter was now written, and addressed to 
the chief authority at Minto, a small settlement 
on the north-west point of Banca, stating the 
situation in which we were placed, and re- 


| questing him to forward, if in his power, one 


or two small vessels to us, with a little bread 
and salt provisions, and some ammunition. 
Again the officer went out in the canoe, and 
was again met by the Malay boat. This letter 
was given to them, the word Minto repeatedly 
pronounced (which they seemed to under- 
stand), the direction pointed out, and signs 
made that on their return with an answer they 
should be rewarded with abundance of dollars 
—showing them one as a specimen. This was 
done more to try them, than with any hope of 
their performing the service; for, although a 
boat went down to Pulo Chalacca (where they 
appeared to have somebody in superior autho- 


| rity), yet none took the direction of Banca. 


Meantime their force rapidly increased, their 
proas and boats of different sizes amounting to 
fifty. The larger had from sixteen to twenty 
men, the smaller about seven or eight; so that, 
averaging even at the lowest, ten each, they 
had fully five hundred men. The wreck seem- 
ed now nearly exhausted, and appeared to be 
a very secondary object, knowing the chief 
booty must be in our possession; and they 
blockaded us with increased rigour, drawing 
closer into the cove, more especially at high 


| water; fearful lest our boats, being afloat at 


that period, should push out and escape them. 
In the afternoon some of the Rajah’s people 
(whom we at first considered our friends) made 


| their appearance, as if seeking a parley; and 


on communicating with them, gave us to un- 
derstand by signs, and as many words as could 
be made out, that all the Malays, except their 
party, were extremely hostile to us; that it 
was their determination to attack us that 
night; and urging also that some of their 


| people should sleep up the hill, in order to pro- 


tect us. Their former conduct and present 
connexions displayed so evidently the trea- 
chery of this offer, that it is needless to say 
that it was rejected; giving them to under- 
stand we could trust to ourselres. ‘They imme- 
diately returned to their. gang, who certainly 
assumed a most menacing attitude. In the 


| evening, when the officers and men were as- 
| sembled as usual under arms, in order to in- 
| spect them, and settle the watches for the 


night, the Captain spoke to them with much 
animation, almost rerbatim as follows :— 

“« My lads, you must all have observed this 
day, as well as myself, the great increase of the 
enemy's force—for enemies we must now con- 
sider them—and the threatening posture they 
have assumed. I have, on various grounds, 
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strong reason to believe they will attack us this ; least six hundred men. 
I do not wish to conceal our real state, | thicken, and our situation became hourly more 


night. 
because | think there is not a man here who is 
afraid to face any sort of danger. We are now 
strongly fenced in, and our position is in al 
respects so good, that, armed as we are, we 


| 


$85 
The plot began to 


critical. Their force rapidly accumulating, 
and our little stock of provisions daily shorten- 


1 ing, rendered some desperate measure imme- 


| diately necessary. 


ought to make a formidable defence against | 


even regular troops; what, then, would be 
thought of us, if we allowed ourselves to be 
surprised by a set of naked savages, with their 
spears and creeses? It is true they have swi- 


vels in their boats, but they cannot act here: I | 


have not observed that they have any match- 
locks or muskets; but if they haye, so have 
we. I do not wish to deceive you as to the 
means of resistance in our power. When we 
were first thrown together on shore, we were 
alinost defenceless; only seventy-five ball car- 


tridges could be mustered ; we have now six- | 


teen hundred. They cannot, I believe, send 
up more than five hundred men; but with two 
hundred such as now stand around me, I do 


not fear a thousand, nay, fifteen hundred of | 


them. 
beat them: the pikemen standing firm, we can 
give them such a volley of musketry as they 
will be little prepared for; and when we find 
they are thrown into confusion, we'll sally out 
among them, chase them into the water, and 
ten to one but we secure their vessels. Let 
every man, therefore, be on the alert, with his 
arms in his hands; and should these barbarians 


I have the fullest confidence we shall | 


this night attempt our hill, I trust we shall | 


convince them that they are dealing with | 


Britons.’ 


“ Perhaps three jollier hurras were never | 
given than at the conclusion of this short but | 


well-timed address. The woods fairly echoed 
again; whilst the picket at the cove, and those 
stationed at the wells, the instant it caught 
their ear, instinctively joined their sympathetic 
cheers to the genera! chorus. 

“ There was something like unity and con- 
cord in such a sound (one neither resembling 
the feeble shout nor savage yell), which, run 
ia the ears of these gentlemen, no doubt ha 
its effect; for about this time (8 Pp. m.) they 
were observed making signals with lights to 
some of their tribe behind the islet. If ever 
seamen or marines had a strong inducement to 
fight, it was on the present occasion ; for every 
thing conduced to animate them. The feeling 





excited by a savage, cruel, and inhospitable | 


aggression on the part of the Malays—an ag- 
gression adding calamity to misfortune—roused 
every mind to a spirit of just revenge; and the 
appeal now made to them on the score of na- 
tional character was not likely to let that feel- 
ing cool. That they might come, seemed to be 
the anxious wish of every heart. After aslen- 
der but cheerful repast, the men laid down as 
usual on their arms, whilst the Captain remain- 
ed with those on guard to superintend his ar- 
rangements. An alarm during the night show- 
ed the effect of preparation on the people's 
minds; for all like lightning were at their 
Ee and returned growling and disappointed 
use the alarin was false 


“ Daylight, on Monday the 3d, discovered 
the pirates exactly in the same position in front 
of us; ten more vessels having joined them 
during the night, making their number now at 
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| thinking to another ; 





“ That which seemed most feasible was, by 
a sudden night attack, with our four boats well 
armed, to carry by boarding some of their ves- 
sels; and, by manning them, repeat our attack 
with increased force, taking more, or dispers- 
ing them. The possession of some of their 
proas, in addition to our own boats (taking into 
consideration that our numbers would be thin- 
ned on the occasion), might enable us to shove 
off for Java, in defiance of them. Any attempt 
to move on a raft, with their vessels playing 
round it armed with swivels, was evidently im- 
possible. Awful as our situation now was, and 
every hour becoming more so ;—starvation 
staring us in the face on one hand, and with- 
out a hope of mercy from the savages on the 
other ;—yet were there no symptoms of depres- 
sion, or gloomy despair; every mind seemed 
buoyant; and, if any estimate of the general 
feeling could be collected from countenances, 
from the manner and expressions of all, there 
appeared to be formed in every breast a calm 
determination to dash at them, and be success- 
ful; or to fall, as became men, in the attempt 
to be free. 

“ About noon on this day, whilst schemes 
and proposals were flying about, as to the mode 
of executing the measures in view, Mr. John- 
stone (ever on the alert), who had mounted 
the look-out tree—one of the loftiest on the 
summit of our hill—descried a sail at a great 


| distance to the southward, which he thought 


larger than a Malay vessel. The buzz of con- 
versation was in a moment hushed, and every 
eye fixed anxiously on the tree for the next re- 
port; a signal-man and telescope being in- 
stantly sent up. She was now lost sight of 
from a dark squall overspreading that part of 
the horizon; but in about twenty minutes she 
emerged from the cloud, and was decidedly an- 
nounced to be a square-rigged vessel, ‘ Are 
you quite sure of that?’ was eagerly inquired. 
* Quite certain,’ was the reply; ‘it is either a 
ship or a brig, standing towards the island, 
under all sail." The joy this happy sight in- 
fused, and the wotiinde of every heart at this 
prospect of deliverance, may be more easily 
conceived than described. It occasioned a 
sudden transition of the mind from one train of 
as if waking from a disa- 
greeable dream. We immediately displayed 
our colours on the highest branch of the tree, 
to attract attention, lest she should only be a 
passing stranger. 

“ The pirates soon after this discovered the 
ship (a signal having been made with a gun by 
those anchored behind Pulo Chalacea), which 
occasioned an evident stir among them. As 
the water was ebbing fast, it was thought pos- 
sible, by an unexpected rush out to the edge 
of the reef, to Gt come of them under fire, and 
secure them. ey seemed, however, to have 
suspected our purpose ; for the moment the sea- 
men and ——— c= a the 
mangroves, nearest et r swivel 
among a party of the Geen, © had been 
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previously wading outwards ;" and the whole, 
instantly getting under weigh, made sail off, 
fired at by our people, but unfortunately with- 
out effect ; for, in addition to the dexterous ma- 
nagement of their boats, the wind enabled 
them to weather the rocks. It was fortunate, 
however, this attack on them took place, and 
that it had the effect of driving them away ; 
for, had they stood their ground, we were as 
much in their power as ever—the ship being 
obliged to anchor eight miles to leeward of the 
island, and eleven or twelve from our position, 
on account of the wind and current; and, as 
this wind and current continued the same for 
some time afterwards, they might most easily, 
with their force, have cut off all communica- 
tion between us. Indeed, it was a providen- 
tial and most extraordinary circumstance, dur- 
ing this monsoon, that the ship was able to 
fetch up as far as she did. The blockade be- 
ing now raised, the gig, with Messrs. Sykes 
and Abbot, was despatched to the ship, which 
proved to be the Ternate, one of the Company's 
cruisers, sent by Lord Amherst to our assist- 
ance, having on board Messrs. Ellis and Hopp- 
ner, who embarked on the day of their arrival 
at Batavia, and pushed back to the island.” 


S— — 


From Black wood's Magazine. 
THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Hail to thee, bright spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
SHELLEY. 
Mipst the long reeds that o'er a Grecian stream 
Unto the faint wind sigh’d melodiously, 
And where the sculpture of a broken shrine 
Sent out, through shadowy grass and thick wild 
flowers, 
Dim alabaster gleams—a lonely swan 
Warbled his death-chant, and a poet stood 
Listening to that masic, as it shook 
The lilies on the wave, and made the pines, 
And all the laurels of the haunted shore, 
Thrill to its passion. Oh! the tones were 
sweet, 

Ev'n painfully—as with the sweetness wrung 
From parting love; and to the poet's thought 
This was their language. 


“ Summer, I _ ~~ 
O light and laughing Summer, fare thee well ! 
No song the - through thy rich woods shall 
swell, 
For one, one broken heart! 


“ And fare ye well, young flowers, 


Ye will not mourn! ye wil odours still, 
And wave in glory, colouring every rill 
Known to my youth’s fresh hours. 
* And ye, bright founts, that lie 
Far in the whispering forest, lone and deep, 
My ~ no more shall stir your lovely sleep— 
weet water, I must die! 





* The shot was picked up by one of the youn 
, and to be of malleable iron 
not quite round. 


“* Will ye not send one tone 
Of ne through the shades? one murmur 
ow? 
Shall not the green leaves from your voices 
know, 
That I, your child, am gone? 
“No! ever glad and free ! 
Ye have no sounds a tale of death to tell ; 
Waves, joyous waves, flow on, amd fare ye 
wel 
Ye will not mourn for me. 


* But thou, sweet boon, too late 
Pour'd on my parting breath, vain gift of song! 
Why comest thou thus, o’ermastering, rich and 
strong, 
In the dark hour of fate ? 


“ Only to wake the sighs 
Of echo-voices from their sparry cell: 
Only to say—O sunshine and blue skies! 
O life and love, farewell !" 


= flow'd the death-chant on, while mourn- 

ully 

Soft winds and waves made answer, and the 
tones 

Buried in rocks along the Grecian stream, 

Rocks and dim caverns of old prophecy, 

| Woke to respond : and all the air was ira 

| With that one sighing sound—“ Farewell, fare- 

| well!” 

| Fill’d with that sound? high in the calm blue 


heavens 





| Even then a skylark sung ; soft summer clouds 

| Were floating round him, all transpierced with 

| light, 

| And midst that pearly radiance his dark wings 

Quiver'd with song; such free triumphant 
song, 

| As if tears were not—as if breaking hearts 

Had not a place below—as if the tomb 

Were of another world; and thus that strain 

Spoke to the poet's heart exultingly. 


“The summer is come; she had said, ‘ Re- 


joice |’ 
The wild woods thrill to her merry voice ; 
| Her sweet breath is wandering around on high ; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky ! 
“There is joy in the mountains; the bright 
waves leap, 
Like the bounding stag when he breaks from 
sleep; 
Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along ; 
Let the heavens ng with song! 
“ There is joy in the forest; the bird of night 
Hath made the leaves tremble with deep de- 
light ; 
But mine is the glory to sunshine given ; 
Sing, sing, through the laughing heaven ! 
“ Mine are the wings of the ing morn, 
Mine the free gales with the day-spring born ' 
Only young rapture can mount so high ; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky !”’ 


So those two voices met, se Joy and Death 
Mingled their accents; and, amidst the rush 
Of many thoughts, the listening poet cried, 

“ Oh! thou art mighty, thou art wonderful, 
Mysterious Nature ! not in thy free range 

Of woods and wilds alone, thou blendest thus 
The dirge-note and the song of festival!” 
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DR. FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR OF 
PARAGUAY. 


L’etat c’est moi.—Napo.zoy. 


Ir has been well remarked by a philosophi- 
cal historian of our own island, that our esti- 
mate of personal merit is relative to the com- 
mon faculties of mankind. The aspiring ef- 
forts of genius and virtue, either in active or 
speculative life, are measured not so much by 
their real elevation, as by the height to which 
they ascend above the level of their age and 
country. 

Of the various distinguished characters 
whom the South American revolution has 
dragged forth from the bosom of obscurity, to 
enact a splendid part in the great drama of 
their country’s independence, none so appo- 
sitely illustrates the profound observation of 
Gibbon as the subject of this paper—Dr. Jose 
Gaspard Rodriguez de Francia, the present 
tuler of Paraguay. 

While the attention of the European world 
has been fixed with concentrated gaze on the 
splendid deeds of a Bolivar—on the melan- 
choly fate of an Iturbide—or, more recently, 
on the contemptible career of a Pedro—it has 
remained in singular ignorance of the history 
of this extraordinary man. The faint glim- 
merings of light that have, from time to time, 
broken through the impenetrable veil of more 
than Chinese policy with which he has en- 
shrouded his empire, have been treated as the 
amplifications of travellers, cr the wild fictions 
of romance. The scepticism of Europe, how- 
ever, ought not to excite surprise, when we 
consider that, in South America itself—in 
those countries even situated on the very 
threshold of his dominions—the most contra- 
dictory and conflicting notions are entertained 
relative to this mysterious personage. By 
some he is looked upon as a philosopher, who, 
anxious to guard his fellow countrymen from 
the miseries of revolution, and to introduce 
civilization among them, had resolved on this 
system of isolation as the only effectual means 
of preserving them from the civil war to which 
all the neighbouring states have been succes- 
sively a prey:—others, again, regarded him 
as an usurper, whose object was to aggrandize 
himself by the ruin of his country :—the third 
party, remembering the revival of the order 
of Loyola in Europe—the name of which is 
so intimately connected with that of Paraguay 
—thought that they discovered in Francia an 
agent of the Jesuits;—while the enemies of 
South American independence were pleased 
at the prospect of finding in the dictator a sup- 
porter of the fallen power, and a vindicator.of 
its disasters. At one time he was holditig the 
government in the name of the queen-dowager 
of Portugal; and, at another, negotiating with 
Don Pedro, with a view to the coalition of 
Paraguay with Brazils. In fact, the days of 
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Prester John and the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain were revived again in South America. 

Amid this host of ous and contradictory 
reports, the work of MM. Reugger and Lon- 
champ appeared. They are the first Euro- 
peans who have revealed the secrets of this 
mysterious country, described the actual con- 
dition of this new China, and lifted the veil 
that has so long enshrouded the modern Dio- 
nysius. Confined for several years within the 
lair of the dictator, they had ample opportuni- 
ties of studying the character and habits of 
an animal, of more interest than any that the 
natural history of Paraguay presented; and 
the best security that can be offered of the 
truth and fidelity of the colouring of the pic- 
ture, is simply the statement, that it might 
have cost them their heads to have suffered 
themselves to be deceived as to the character 
of Dr. Francia. “ It is thus,” says M. Reug- 
ger, “that self-preservation obliges one who 
traverses the wilds of vast continents to study, 
even though they vx aot naturalists, the habits 
of the tiger and the jaguar.” 

The history of the revolution of Paraguay 
is so intimately identified with this extraordi- 
nary man, that it will be necessary, in order 
to fully understand it, to briefly advert to his 
previous life and character.—Francia was 
born in the year 1763; his father was a 
Frenchman, who, after residing several years 
at Lisbon, finally emigrated to Paraguay, 
where he married a creole lady, by whom he 
had several children. The only professions 
open to the native youth of South America, 
previous to the revolution, were the church 
and the law. Francia was destined by his 
father for the former! and he accordingly re- 
ceived the first rudiments of education at a 
monkish seminary at Assumption. He sub- 
sequently repaired to the university of Cor- 
dova de Tucuman, the Salamanca of the New 
World, where he studied with considerable 
success and was admitted a doctor of theology ; 
but his applicatien to the canon law having 
given him a taste for jurisprudence, he re- 
solved not to take the tonsure, and became an 
advocate. 

On his return to his own country from the 
university, he entered with ardour on his pro- 
fession, and distinguished himself by an ex- 
traordinary combination of moral courage and 
integrity. Never did he sully his function 
by undertaking an unjust cause. He readily 
defended the weak against the strong—the 
poor against the rich. He exacted large fees 
from those only who could pay, and especially 
from those who were disposed to litigation; 
but he was extremely disinterested in dealing 
with those clients who were either in humble 
circumstances, or were reluctantly forced into 
the courts by the injustice of others. His pa- 
trimony was moderate, and he was not ambi- 
tious of increasing it. The half of a town- 
house, and a small estancia in the country, 
constituted his whole fortune ; and so singu- 
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lar was his temper, that finding himself pos- 
sessed of 800 dollars—a sum too great, in his 
opinion, for a single individual—he imme- 
diately proceeded to the gaming-table, and at 
one throw lost the whole. 

Unsocial in his disposition, passionately 
fond of study, and a professed libertine, he 
was never known to yield to either the soft 
emotions of love, or the more chastened plea- 
sures of friendship. Surrounded by ignorance, 
destitute of literary resources, his knowledge 
of the world was of the most circumscribed 
order. He had, farther, the misfortune to be 
subject to fits of hypochondria—an hereditary 
disease in his family; for his father was a man 
remarkable for his eccentricities—his brother 
and sister, lunatics. Francia became succes- 
sively member of the Cabildo, and an Alcalde. 
In this capacity he displayed the same fearless 
integrity that had distinguished him as an ad- 
vocate. Devoted to one object—the protec- 
tion of his native country from the tyrannical 
pretensions of Spain—his conduct won him 
the attachment and esteem of all classes of his 
countrymen. 

In the year 1811 the people of Paraguay, 
impelled by the example of the neighbouring 
states, and by the remembrance of former 
wrongs, declared their political independence. 
A congress was immediately assembled, who 
deposed the Spanish governor, erecting in his 
stead a junta, composed of a president, two 
assessors, and a secretary with a deliberative 
voice: Dr. Jose Gaspard Rodriguez de Fran- 
cia was appointed to the latter office. This 
appointment was the stepping-stone to his fu- 
ture greatness; and he, in a very short time, 
became the soul of the new government. 
Even at this early period of his career, he ap- 
pears to have conceived his great plan of iso- 
lation, which he has since so effectually ac- 
complished; for he not only broke off all com- 
munications with the Argentine Republic, but 
he refused to furnish a single soldier to the ar- 
mies straggling against the tyranny of Spain, 
or to send a deputy to any of the congresses 
assembled, at different intervals of time, du- 
ring the revolutionary contest. The character 
of his colleagues were, it must be confessed, 
admirably calculated to facilitate his ambi- 
tious projects. Men, the maximum of whose 
acquirements consisted in breaking in a wild 
horse, or in throwing the lasso, gave them- 
selves up totally to pleasure and dissipation, 
while the whole country had become a theatre 
of misrule, insubordination, and violence. 
Francia essayed in vain to stem this torrent. 
On several occasions he feigned to despair of 
the state, and retired to his country seat; but 
so necessary was his presence to the march of 
the government, that his colleagues made 
every concession to induce him to return to 
the capital. 

The necessity of an immediate change in 
the government was now felt by all parties. 
The junta was dissolved, and a new congress 
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assembled: yet such was the ignorance of the 
leaders of the revolutionary movements, that 
not one among them had the most distant idea 
of the machinery of a republic. In this di- 
lemma, they resolved to consult Rollin's An- 
cient History—the first good book that had, 
perhaps, been received in the country; and, 
becoming suddenly enamoured of a consular 
government, they abolished the senate, and sub- 
stituted for one year only, two consuls—Don 
Fulgencio Yegros, the ex-president, and Dr. 
Francia. Accustomed to the despotic sway 
of a captain-general, whose will was law, the 
Paraguayans, in their simplicity, took no pains 
either to define the power of the consuls, or 
to limit their authority. At the instalment of 
the two consuls, a circumstance occurred 
which announced plainly enough the aspiring 
views of Francia. 

Two curule chairs were prepared, bearing 
the names of Cwsar and Pompey. Francia, 
without hesitation, took possession of the for- 
mer, leaving the other to his colleague, who, 
in the distribution of the power, was no better 
treated than his historical prototype. Francia 
was not a man who could brook to divide his 
power with any one, much less with an indi- 
vidual whom he despised, and whose party he 
suspected. His ambition soon betrayed itself; 
for, in 1812, the congress assembled to renew 
the government. In order to get rid of his ad- 
versary, he induced the assembly to confide, 
in imitation of the neighbouring states, the 
direction of a republic to a single magistrate ; 
and he proposed, as an only alternative to 
save the country from the dangers which me- 
naced it, to follow the example of the Romans, 
and create a dictator. 

Observing, on the first two days, when the 
congress had assembled for this purpose, that 
a majority of the votes were for Don Fulgen- 
cio Yegros, he had the address to suspend the 
ballot. At last, on the third day, the deputies 
understood the motive for having adjourned 
the election; and tired of living at great ex- 
pense in the capital, and weary of attending a 
congress in which they felt very little interest, 
and, more especially, alarmed by the presence 
of a strong body of troops devoted to Francia, 
he was appointed dictator for three years, by 
an immense majority of the votes; while, at 
the moment, there was probably not twenty 
individuals in all Paraguay who understood 
the precise nature of the title of dictator, as- 
signing no other meaning to it but that of go- 
vernor. 

The congress assigned to Francia the title 
of “ Excellency,” with an allowance of 9,000 
dollars ; of which sum he consented to receive 
only a third, observing that the state stood 
more in need of money than he did—an ex- 
ample of moderation worthy of imitation, and 
one from which he has never since departed. 

His elevation to the head of affairs wrought 
acomplete revolution in his own life. Women 
and play were for ever abandoned; and his 
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moral conduct was marked by more than 
monkish austerity. The morning was de- 
voted to business—the evening to reading, es- 
pecially such French authors as he was able to 
procure, having studied that language a short 
time previous to the revolution. Belles-lettres, 
history, geography , and mathematics, were par- 
ticularly the objects of his application. The 
medical science being but little understood in 
Paraguay, he read Buchan and Tissot, and 
made an experiment of their prescriptions 
upon his own person. But it was to the mili- 
tary science that his attention was principally 
directed, fully sensible that upon the effective 
organization of his army depended the exist- 
ence of his country and the duration of his 
authority. His first care was, therefore, to 
officer it by creatures of his own, and to en- 
force the most rigid discipline; and, as he 
felt his power increased in strength, changes 
were gradually brought about both in the civil 
and ecclesiastical administrations. The three 
years of his dictatorship were on the eve of 
expiring, and a new congress was assembled 
in 1817, in which he so effectually intrigued 
that they finally chose him dictator for life. 
Having now attained the summit of his ambi- 
tion, Francia boldly threw off the mask, and 
signalized the commencement of his career 
by acts of the most atrocious despotism. 
Whenever he rode out, he was attended by a 
strong escort of cavalry, to whom were given 
orders to cut down all those who should ap- 
pear in the streets through which he passed. 
The most trivial offences were visited by im- 
prisonment and fetters. Two Spanish friars 
were treated very unceremoniously: the dic- 
tator threw them into a dungeon, having first 
ordered them to be dressed in yellow jackets, 
and their heads shaved, ‘‘ to prepare them,” as 
he said, “ for the crown of glory.”’ 

Another Spaniard, Don Jose Caussimo, was 
treated in a manner still more cruel. The 
chains which he wore absolutely lacerated his 
flesh ; and when Francia was informed of the 
circumstance, he replied, “ If he wants other 
chains, he must get them himself;’’ and, in 
fact, the wife of the unfortunate prisoner had 
the sad office to perform of procuring other 
irons, with which her husband was to be ma- 
nacled 

It was at this period that our Swiss travel- 
lers reached Assumption; and the particulars 
of their first audience with the dictator are 
extremely interesting —‘ He is a man,” says 
Reugger, “ with regular features, and those 
fine dark eyes which so eminently characterize 
the creoles of South America. The expres- 
sion of his countenance was singular, com- 
bining shrewdness with distrust. He was 


dressed in the embroidered uniform of a Spa- 
nish general officer, and, although in the sixty- 
second year of his age, did not appear to be 
more than fifty. He addressed me at first with 
studious hauteur; but finding me unembar- 
tassed, he soon changed his tone. On open- 
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ing my portfolio to take out some papers which 
I had to present to him, he perceived a por- 
trait of Bonaparte, which I, knowing his ad- 
miration of the original, had designedly placed 
there. He took it up, and examined it with 
great interest on my telling him whose like- 
ness it was. He then entered into a familiar 
conversation on the political state of Europe, 
and surprised me with the extent of his infor- 
mation. He demanded the news from Spain, 
for which country he professed the most pro- 
found contempt. The constitutional charter 
of Louis the Eighteenth was not to his taste 

he admired much more the military govern- 
ment and conquests of Napoleon, whose down- 
fall he deplored; and, in speaking of his reign 
I remarked he loved to dwell on those passages 
which were in some degree analogous to his 
own situation. He reproached us Swiss with 
the melancholy campaign of 1815, comparing 
it to the kick bestowed upon the dying lion 
in the fable. But the principal topic of his 
conversation turned upon the monks. He 
accused them of pride, depravity, and intrigue, 
bitterly inveighing against the tendency which 
the clergy in general evinced to throw off the 
authority of government. “If the sovereign 
pontiff,”’ said he, “ were to come to Paraguay, 
I would make him only my almoner.” Fore- 
seeing for Europe the return of fanaticism and 
superstition, he insisted on the necessity of 
crushing the monastic spirit in America. He 
declared his devotion to the cause of South 
American independence; and his ideas on the 
mode of government for the new states ap- 
peared to be just, although in opposition to 
ourown. He showed us his library, the only 
one in Paraguay: it was small, but well com- 
posed. By the side of the best Spanish 
writers we found the works of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Raynal, Rollin, and La Place. He had 
also some mathematical instruments, globes, 
and charts. These simple people, when they 
beheld the dictator employing the celestial 
globe, were impressed with the idea that he 
could read the stars. But Francia’s aim has 
always been rather to enlighten than deceive 
his countrymen. On dismissing us, he ad- 

dressed us as follows: ‘You may do here 
whatever you please—profess whatever reli- 

gion you like; but do not meddle with my 

government.” 

At this period the dictator increased the 
troops of the line, and placed the country in 
a posture of defence. The new levies were 
quartered in the convent of St. Francis, a cir- 
cumstance which greatly exasperated a Span- 
iard, who had the imprudence to say openly— 
“The Franciscans, it is true, are extinet, but 
Francia’s turn will come next.”" This lan- 
guage was reported to him, and he sent for 
the Spaniard, and addressed him as follows :— 
“ As to when I shall go, I am really ignorant; 
but this I know, that you shall precede me.” 
And the unfortunate wretch was shot on the 





following ey and his property confiscated 
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The reign of terror had now dawned. The 
unfortunate Spaniards were shot under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated cruelty. So great 
was his economy of ammunition, that only 
three soldiers were allowed for an execution, 
so that they were often obliged to despatch 
their victims with their bayonets, Francia 
contemplating in perfect composure these 
bloody scenes from the windows of his resi- 
dence. But amidst these scenes of horror, 
the dictator's attention to the welfare of his 
country was unremitting. Immense swarms 
of locusts destroyed the crops, and produced 
a general panic; Francia, with admirable 
presence of mind, gave orders to sow a second 
time, and, to the astonishment of every one, 
the attempt was crowned with exuberant 
plenty. 

But the darling project, the ruling passion 
of the mind of this singular man, was to ren- 
der Paraguay independent of the rest of the 
world; his whole course of policy has, in fact, 
hinged on this point; and the absolute go- 
vernment produced one good result—a coin- 
plete revolution in the whole system of rural 
economy, which had hitherto been completely 
neglected. The suspension of intercourse 
with the neighbouring countries curbed the 
migratory spirit of the Paraguayans, and 
chained their attention to agriculture. Ve- 
getables, hitherto unknown in the country, 
began now to cover the plains; the manufac- 
turing industry, from the operation of the 
same cause, was actively developed. The 
dictator had recourse to terror to call forth 
the latent energies of his people; he erected 
a gibbet, and threatened to hang up a poor 
shoemaker because he had blundered in 
making some belts; and, on another occa- 
sion, he condemned to hard labour, a smith, 
for having improperly fixed the sight of a 
cannon. 

A deep laid conspiracy against the power 
of the dictator, which had been secretly or- 
ganized for nearly two years, was destroyed 
in the bud by an accidental disclosure. The 
effect it produced on his mind was terrible. 
He became difficult of access, and saw in all 
who sought his presence traitors and conspi- 
rators. His horse taking fright one-day at an 
old eask, he arrested the master of the house 
before which it was standing. Being inform- 
ed that it was the intention of the conspira- 
tors to assassinate him in the streets, which, 
from their narrowness and gloom, would have 
greatly facilitated the enterprise, he con- 
ceived the project of destroying the city, a 
measure which he shortly after executed. 
Meanwhile, the unfortunate conspirators 
were exposed to the unmitigated barbarity 
and relentless cruelty of the exasperated 
Francia; they were compelled to go through 
a strict examination, and if the questions that 
were put to the wretched prisoner were not 
satisfactorily answered, he was transferred to 
the place of torture, barbarously named. the 





Chamber of Truth, where the victim was 
scourged till pain had elicited from him the 
wished-for replies; led out to the place of 
execution, they were shot in groups of four 
and five, and died with a courage worthy of a 
happier destiny, several of them in the ago- 
nies of death exclaiming, “ Viva la patria.’’ 


“* Et dulcis moriens remeniscitur Argos.” 


This system of despotic cruelty wrought 
an extraordinary change in the character of 
the Paraguayans. Fear, suspicion, and mis- 
trust, gave place to their former frankness 
and gaiety of character; their tertulias were 
deserted; the guitar hung silent on the walls 
of their desolate dwellings; the alameda no 
longer resounded with lively sallies of the 
dark-eyed daughters of the land. When 
once an individual fell into disgrace, his 
whole family was involved in his ruin. The 
system of terror which reigned in the capital 
was practised with tenfold severity in the 
provinces. To counteract, in some degree, 
the unpopular effects of the system, Francia 
declared, as an atonement to the feelings of 
the natives, a crusade against the Old Span- 
iards. Accordingly, in June, 1821, he gave 
orders that all the Spaniards resident in As- 
sumption should assemble at the government 
house within three hours. These wretched 
beings, to the number of 300, were then con- 
ducted to prison, where they were confined 
by fifties, in rooms which had but one general 
door and one window for them all. The.rea- 
sons alleged for this arbitrary treatment was, 
that they had sought to obstruct the march 
of the government—an accusation than which 
nothing could be more unfounded. They 
were, after an incarceration of some time, 
finally liberated, on condition of paying, with- 
in three days, 150,000 Spanish dollars. Fran- 
cia’s object was to ruin the Spanish families, 
who had always formed the most influential 
class of society. The Paraguayans, with a 
generosity that did them honour, forgot their 
national antipathies, and rendered them all 
the aid in their power, in defiance of the in- 
dignation of the dictator. 

During the progress of the unrelenting 
cruelty of Francia, foreigners were the only 
persons to whom he extended the slightest 
indulgence. Of this elass there were about 
forty persons, the major part consisting of 
merchants, attracted there by the prospects of 
commercial gain. There was, however, one 
among them in whose fate the whole scien- 
tific world cannot but feel deeply interested— 
the traveller Bonpland, the friend and compa- 
nion of the celebrated Humboldt. Bonpland 
had formed an establishment in the ruined 
missions of Entre Rios, to prepare the Yerva 
Mate. This gave great umbrage to Francia, 
who, under the pretext that it was injurious 
to the trade of his dominions, sent a troop of 
soldiers, who, after massacreing a party of 
Indians, inflicted a sabre wound on, Bon- 
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pland, plundered his property, and, without 
regard to his sufferings, loaded him with 
chains, and conducted him to Santa Maria, 
on the left bank of the Parana. Francia, on 
being apprized of the treatment he had re- 
ceived, ordered his irons to be removed, his 
property to be restored, and assigned him a 
residence in a place called the Cerrito, be- 
tween Santa Maria and Santa Rosa. Here 
he resided till the moment of his release from 
his long captivity, devoting himself to agri- 
culture, beloved and respected by the inhabi- 
tants of the district, to whom, from his gene- 
ral knowledge and medical skill, he has 
proved himself a benefactor. But separated 
as he was from all the objects of his affec- 
tions, often in want of the commonest neces- 
saries of life, unable to pursue his favourite 
studies, his situation was truly lamentable. 
The more interest that was exerted for his 
liberation, the more Francia rejoiced in having 
him in his power. Having received a letter 
from our consul at Buenos Ayres demanding 
his liberation, he merely changed the en- 
velope of the letter and returned it, address- 
ed, simply, to “ Parish, English Consul at 
Buenos Ayres.’’ Through the interference 
of the Ex-Emperor Don Pedro, did this cele- 
brated traveller at last obtain his liberation ; 
and Europe looks forward with impatience to 
his arrival, for enlarged information on the 


natural history of Paraguay, and on the cha- 
racter and views of its singular ruler. 
Francia now determined to execute a pro- 
ject that had been long slumbering in his 
mind—this was nothing less than the total 
destruction of the city of Assumption, with 
the view of rebuilding it on a more improved 


plan. In the accomplishment of this project 
the dictator presided in person, tracing with 
his own hand the plan of the new elevations. 
All the houses that stood in the way of the 
new streets were rased; still so many difficul- 
ties presented themselves in the way of the 
work, that its operation was but gradual. 
After a lapse of four years, the capital pre- 
sented the aspect of a city that had suffered a 
long siege. Yet so despotic was his authori- 
ty, that he experienced no difficulty in com- 
pleting the work. All classes were obliged 
to labour on this grand operation; and a city 
at last rose upon the ruins of the old one, 
more beautiful and salubrious than the one it 
had replaced, and worthy, in every respect, 
of becoming at some future period the capital 
of a mighty republic, founded by the hand of 
a tyrant. 

Thus finding himself unopposed from any 
quarter, a change came over his tyrannical 
spirit, and a gleam of sunshine broke on the 
horizon of his oppressed country. The death 
of his favourite secretary, by suicide, sensibly 
affected him, and in some degree wrought a 
favourable change on his mind. But how- 
ever softened might have become his general 
severity, an excess of his constitutional mala- 
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dy every now and then awoke new terrors. 
In one of his fits, he ordered the sentinel on 
guard to shoot any one who should fix his 
eyes upon the house he inhabited. “If you 
miss,” said he, in giving this ruthless order, 
*T shall not miss you,’ presenting at the as- 
tonished sentinel a loaded firelock. This 
order spread consternation through the city ; 
and those who were obliged to pass his resi- 
dence, walked with their eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive the hor- 
rors of the prisons of Assumption at this 
period. In these abodes of human wretched- 
ness were seen mingled in one undistinguish- 
ed mass, Indians and mulattoes, blacks and 
whites—no distinction of rank, no gradation 
of crime was observed. The condemned and 
the accused, the bandit and the patriot, the 
debtor and the murderer, were all linked to- 
gether in the same fetters. The female 'pri- 
soners were separated from the others by a 
slight railing—and here the picture assumes, 
if possible, a darker shade. Young women 
of rank, in the full bloom of youth and beau- 
ty, were associated with the most abandoned 
females of the capital, exposed to the insults 
of the other sex, and loaded with irons as well 
as the men; even pregnancy brought no miti- 
gation to the horrors of their situation. But 
comparatively happy was the fate of these 
miserable beings to that of the state prisoners, 
the especial objects of the dictator's hate. 
The limits of this paper do not admit of our 
giving a general idea of the present govern- 
ment of Paraguay, and of the machinery of 
its organization, contenting ourselves with 
observing, that the police, of which the sys- 
tem of passports forms the mest marked fea- 
ture, is perhaps the most perfect of its kind in 
the world—one from which the celebrated 
Fouché might have taken a lesson. We 
shall finish our portrait of this extraordinary 
man, by rapidly presenting to the reader the 
most striking details of his private life, ac- 
companied by a few singular traits of feeling 
and character. 

Francia occupies one of the largest edifices 
in Assumption, erected by the jesuits a short 
time previous to theirexpulsion. This struc- 
ture he repaired and embellished, and detach- 
ed it from the surrounding houses. Here he 
lives in complete solitude, with four slaves— 
a negro, one male and two female mulattoes— 
whom he treats with great mildness. The 
dawn of day rarely finds him on his couch. 
As soon as he rises the negro brings him a 
chafing dish, and an earthen pitcher of water, 
which is heated in his presence; he then 
prepares with his own hand the matté; after 
which he walks in a gallery, smoking a segar, 
taking the precaution to previously unrol it, 
lest it might contain something deleterious— 
a precaution he does not neglect, even though 
the segar should be manufactured by the 
hands of his own sister. At six o’cloek the 
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barber arrives—a dirty, ragged, drunken 
mulatto, with whom, if the dictator is in a 
good humour, be loves to chat, When the 
operation of shaving is over, Francia, dressed 
in a robe de chambre, shows himself in the 
outer gallery that surrounds the edifice, and 
gives audience to the various functionaries. 
At seven he retires again to his cabinet, 
where he remains till nine. From eleven to 
twelve he is occupied in dictating to his se- 
cretary, at which time all the officers retire, 
when he sits down to a frugal dinner, which 
he always makes a point of ordering himself. 
When the cook returns from the market, she 
places at her master’s door all she has pur- 
chased, who selects what he wishes for his 
own use. After dinner he takes his siesta, 
drinks matté, and smokes; he is then en- 
gaged until four in the afternoon, when the 
escort to attend him on his promenade ar- 
rives; while the horse is saddling the barber 
dresses his hair; he then visits the public 
works. In these excursions, although sur- 
rounded by a strong escort, he is armed not 
only with a sabre, but also with a double- 
barrelled pair of pistols. Returning about 
dusk, he employs himself in study until nine 
o'clock, when he takes a light supper, and, if 


the weather is fine, he again promenades in | 


the outer gallery. At ten he generally gives 
the countersign, and, retiring, barricades with 
his own hand every door in the house. 
During several months in the year he takes 
up his residence in the cavalry barracks, 
varying occasionally his monotonous exist- 
ence with the pleasures of the chase. Arms 
are always placed within his reach—pistols 
and naked swords are seen in every corner of 
his apartment. When any one is admitted to 
an audience, he must not approach within a 


certain distance until motioned by him to ad- | 
| bosom—having learnt that the son of a family 


vance. The arms must then be extended 
along the body, and the hands open and hang- 
ing down. None of his officers must enter 
his presence armed. Reugger mentions, that, 
in his first audience, being ignorant of this 
custom, he omitted carrying his arms in the 
prescribed form, which drew from the dictator 
the question, “ If he intended drawing a dag- 
ger from his pocket?”’ On another occasion 
he asked him, “ If through his skill in anato- 
my he could discover if the people of Para- 
guay had an extra bone in the neck, which 
prevented them holding their heads erect and 
speaking loud?’’ In conversation the dictator 
always aims at intimidation; if, however, his 
first attack is sustained with firmness, his 
manner insensibly softens, and he converses 
with the. greatest affability. It is on these 
occasions that his great talents develope 
themselves; his mind grasps with facility 
every variety of topic, and displays an extent 
of knowledge very astonishing for one who 
has never moved beyond the confines of Pa- 
raguay. Above the prejudices of his coun- 


trymen, he frequently makes them a subject 








| of pleasantry, and launches furious diatribes 


against the priests. “ You see’’ said he to 
M. Reugger, “ the tendency of these priests 
and their religion; it is to make mankind 
worship a devil instead of God.” Still, at 
the commencement of his career, he regularly 
heard mass, bat in the year 1820, he dismiss- 
ed his chaplain, and since that year he has 
evinced the most marked contempt for the 
established religion. To a military officer, 
who asked him for the image of a saint to put 
in a newly constructed fortress, he answer- 
ed—* O, people of Paraguay, how long will 
you remain idiots! When I was a Catholic 
I thought as you do; but now, I know that 
the best saints you can have on the frontiers 
are cannon balls.” 

When the dictator is attacked by an ex- 
cess of hypochondria, he retires for several 
days from public affairs, shuts himself up, or 
vents his ill humour on al] around him. In 
such seasons arrests are frequent, punish- 
ments severe, and human life, in his estima- 
tion, a thing of no importance. The tempe- 
rature is observed to exercise a great influ- 
ence on his disposition; during the preva- 
lence of the sirocco winds his attacks are 
more frequent; while, on the contrary, dur- 
ing a south-west wind, which is dry and 
bracing, Francia is in high spirits, and sings 
and chats in the most cheerful manner with 
every body around him. But none are all 
evil. Wayward as may be his temper, it is 
redeemed by some fine qualities—generous 
and disinterested to a fault, he is as lavish of 
his private purse, as careful of the public 
treasure. His elevation to the supreme 
power has in no way improved his private 
fortune; he has never accepted a present. 
and his salary is always considerably im ar- 
rear. Neither is gratitude a stranger to his 


with whom in his youth he had been on terms 
of intimacy at Cordova, was at that time in 
Assumption in great distress, he relieved his 
wants, and appointed him his secretary. But 
in the exercise of his authority he acknow- 
ledges no tie. At the period of the revolu- 
tion he removed two of his nephews from 
their military commands, lest they should 
presume on their connexion. Even his sis- 
ter, the only being for whom he appeared to 
have any attachment, was removed from the 
management of his estancia, merely because 
she had employed an agent of the police to 
chastise a runaway slave. 

Jealous to excess of his authority, seeking 
no confidence, winning no sympathy, isolated 
like the country he governs, should the fate 
reserved for all tyrants finally overtake him, 
Francia will fall as he has lived—nobly, and 
alone. 

In contemplating the career of this won- 
derful man, we are struck with the power of 
a single mind in overcoming obstacles when 
inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 




















object. Francia presents the singular spec- 
tacle of a man who, invested with sovereign 
power, lives without any of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of his elevated station, and poor, 
with the whole revenues of the country at his 
command. Struck with the anarchy of the 
neighbouring states, which his sagacious 
mind traced to its right cause—their infant 
political education—he sought, by isolation, 
to preserve his countrymen from a similar 
fate. With this view, in imitation of the 
Athenian legislator, his elements of reform 
were terror and violence; but then his object 
was to reform the morals of his people, to 
eradicate their besotted prejudices, to elevate 
them in the scale of civilized man. Let us 
pause ere we sweepingly condemn his cha- 
racter. Let us recollect that, if he has de- 
stroyed foreign commerce, he has promoted 
agriculture, constructed roads, rebuilt the 
capital, created an army, subdued the In- 
dians, secured respect from abroad, tranquil- 
lity at home. By his tyranny he has pre- 
pared his fellow-citizens for future indepen- 
dence; thus making his principle of action 
that of his predecessors the jesuits—‘ The 
end justifies the means.” 


—— > 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 


Come, see the Dolphin’s anchor forg'd; ‘tis at 
a white heat now ; 

The little flames still fitfully play through the 
sable mound ; 












ing round, 

earthen panoply, their broad hands 
re ; 

upon their sledges here, some work 
lass there. 


strains the tackle chains, the 

ound heaves below; 

deep, a hundred veins burst out at 

e throe : 

It rises, roars, rends all outright—O, Vulcan, 
what a glow! 

Tis blinding white, ‘tis blasting bright; the 
high sun shines not so! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery 
fearful shows 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the 
ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, like 
men before the foe; 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the 
sailing monster, slow 

Sinks on the anvil—all about, the faces fiery 


- Hurrah !* they shout, “ leap out,—leap out ;” 
bang, bang, the sledges go: 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high 
and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squash- 
ing blow; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail; the rat- 

tling cinders strow 
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The’ground around ; at every bound the swel- 
tering fountains flow ; 

And thick and loud, the swinking crowd, at 
every stroke, pant “ho!’’ 


Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and 
lay on load ! 

Let's forge a goodly Anchor; a Bower, thick 
and broad : 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I 


bode ; 

And I - the good Ship riding, all in a perilous 
road, 

The low reef roaring on her lee; the roll of 
ocean pour’d 

From stem to stern, sea after sea; the main- 
mast by the board ; 

The bulwarks down; the rudder gone; the 
boats stove at the chains; 

But courage still, brave mariners—the Bower 
yet remains, 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns save when 
ye pitch sky high, 

Then moves his head, as though he said, “ Fear 
nothing—here am I!” 


Swing in your strokes in order; let foot and 
hand keep time, 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any 
steeple’s chime ; 

But while ye swing your sledges, sing; and let 
the burden be, 

The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal crafts- 
men we! 

Strike in, strike in—the sparks begin to dull 
their rustling red! 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work 
will soon be sped : 

Our Anchor soon must change his bed of fiery 
rich array, 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy 
couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry 
craftsmen here, 

For the Yeo-heave-o’, and the Heave-away, and 
the sighing seaman’s cheer ; 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far 
from love and home; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er 
the ocean foam. 


In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down 
at last; 

A shapely one he is, and strong, as e’er from 
cat was cast.— 

O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst 
life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath 
the deep green sea! 

O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such 
sights as thou? 

The hoary monster's palaces! methinks what 
jey ‘twere now 

To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly 
of the whales, 

And feel the churn’d sea round me boil beneath 
their —— tails! 

Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce 
sea unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for 
all his ivory horn; 

To leave the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade 
forlorn ; 
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And for the ghastly grinning-shark to laugh 
is jaws to scorn; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where 'mid 
Norwegian isles 

He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shal- 
low'd miles; 

Till ow like an under-sea volcano, off he 
TOUS ; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far asto- 
nished shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean-calves; or, haply 
in a cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some 
Undine's love, 

To find the long-hair’d mermaidens; or, hard 
by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the Sea-serpent, upon cerulean 
sands. 

O broad-armed Fisher of the Deep, whose sports 
can equal thine? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs 
thy cable line; 

And night by night, ‘tis thy delight, thy glory 
day by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant 
game to play— 

But shamer of our little sports! forgive the 
name I gave— 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy—thine office is to 
save. 

O lodger in the sea-kings’ halls, couldst thou 
but understand 

Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who 
that dripping band, 

Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round 
about thee bend, 

With sounds like breakers in a dream blessing 
their ancient friend— 

Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with 
larger steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou'dst 
leap within the sea! 

Give honour to their memories who left the 
pleasant strand, 

To shed their blood so freely for the love of 
Father-land— 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy 
churchyard grave, 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing 


wave— 

Oh, though our Anchor may not be all I have 
fondly sung, 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he 
goes among! 


———>—— 


From the Atheneum. 
THE CAMERONIAN.—A SKETCH. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


On a summer morning, in the year of grace 
1676, a man was seen making his way to- 
wards a lonely cottage in the vale of Dalveen, 
at the head of Nithsdale: a glimpse, indeed, 
of the traveller could only now and then be 
obtained, for he seemed desirous of conceal- 
ment, and his presence was chiefly indicated 
by the rustling of the bushes of hazel and of 
holly, among which he forced his way, or by 





the startled birds—for the sun had not yet 
wholly risen, and the lark had but newly as- 
cended with his song. He passed a small 
stream, and, coming to the door of the cot- 
tage, by the side of which a cheese-press was 
standing dripping with new whey, cried, 
“ Marion, Marion!’’'—the door was quickly 
opened, and a young woman threw herself 
into his bosom, saying, “ Elias! bless thee— 
bless thee !"’ “ And bless thee too,” said he, 
returning his wife’s embrace; “ but this, my 
love, is no time for vain and worldly affec- 
tions. Put on thy mantle, take thy little one 
in thy arms, and follow me. I have escaped, 
almost alone, from a bloody field; and here 
we may no more abide.’’ She went into the 
cottage, and returned with a child, of six 
months old or so, in her arm, milk in a flask, 
with some bread and honey, and said, “ Elias, 
I am ready ; but let us unloose the cow and 
turn her to the pasture, and open the door of 
the fold, so that the sheep may go to the hills 
—for they are God's creatures, and must not 
perish.” And he said, “ Surely; for so is it 
written."’ And he did as she spake, and then 
left the cottage, accompanied by his wife and 
child. 

Now Elias and his wife were both young, 
and this was the second year of their mar- 
riage. They turned their faces towards that 
wild and wooded linn, which unites itself with 
the deep glen of Dalveen; and as they wen 
Marion looked back on her home and mi 
“It is a sweet place, and loth am Ito lea 
the hearth where we first kindled our bridal 
fire, and seek a refuge in the glens, 
verns of the earth. Elias, it is bi 
oh! eternal life is sweet;’’ and shé 
her child closer to her breast, a 
with a little song of her own m 
the while Elias spoke not; he wo 
plaid closer round his body, leayi 
free—examined the edge and 
which hung at his side, and whi 
have been lately used—threw a | 
musket over his left arm, trimm 
and looked into the lock, loaded it 
having felt the handle of a small dagger which 
he carried beside his sword, resumed his form- 
er rapidity of pace. They Soon entered the 
ravine—sought their way a path fit 
only for a wild cat, and, ine reached a 
sort of cavern or recess ing#me rocks, they 
paused and sat down on a rude bench of stone, 
with a table of the same kind before . 
upon which Elias turned to his wife, velit: 
child into his bosom, and said— See how 
green the trees are—how pure that 
water is—how rich the wild flowers m 
—and how bright the sunshine is, see’ to 
find us out amid the thick boughs which en- 
circle our den of refuge. Look ye down the 
vale of Nith, and look ye up to heaven. He 
who rules above, spread out this beauteous 
land beneath our feet, and hung yon marvel- 
lous canopy over our heads; and gave unto 
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us the fowls of the air, the fish of the stream, 
and the beasts of the field, for our inheritance. 
But the wickedness of man mars the bounty 
of God. We are deprived of our patrimony ; 
we are hunted to the desert place, and are 
forbidden to sing the praises of Him who 
dwells on high, under penalty of limb and 
life. But be not, therefore, cast down, my 
love, nor disquieted ; when the doors of the 
earth are closed, those of heaven will be 
opened: let us retire farther into this wild 
and seldom-trodden glen, and then lift up our 
voices, freely and without fear, to God,—for 
assuredly he is wroth with us because of our 
fears. Last night I heard his voice, saying, 
‘My saints are fearful, and my people deny 
me; and | shall give them, for a time, to the 
power of the strong and the cruel, that men 
may know I am wroth with the faint of heart 
and the feeble of spirit.’’"’ And Marion an- 
swered, and said, “So be it, Elias.” And 
they arose, and continued their journey along 
the rude path which the accidental foot of 
man and beast had fashioned in that wild ra- 
vine. Sometimes the way scaled a steep and 
fearful crag—sometimes it crept among the 
fantastic roots of the oak and the beech—and 
sometimes it went to the very margin of the 
linn, where the rock, cleft as it were in two, 
disclosed the foaming stream at the perpen- 
dicular depth of fifty, and sometimes an hun- 
dred fathoms. Elias often had to use all his 
skill and strength in conducting his wife and 
child along this dangerous way. 
At length, however, they reached what was 
to be their abiding place. This was a rude 
t not ungraceful sort of temple, formed by 
earlier labours of the brook, out of the 
free-stone rock,—in the rude pillars of 
w and ruder capitals, an ingenious artist 
might almost perceive the dawn of the Tus- 
can order. The entrance was wide, and over- 


- hung with honeysuckle ; and the interior was 


recessed, and presented what, to anchorites, 
might appear both seats and couches. ‘“ Now, 
my love,” said Elias, “‘ this is the place where 
our Scottish warriors of old found refuge when 
they warred for the independence of their 
country; and in this place shall I, one of 
their desce , fight the good fight without 
fajpting. nd cruelty must prevail in 
this land e: the nobles and great 
ones of the e ve united against us, and 
we are driven, for a season, to the heaths and 
the desert places, to be wounded with the 
shafts of the hunter.” “ Alas! my Elias,” said 
his wife, looking earnestly in his face, ‘‘ and 
og dream of wedded happiness come to 

is clean—our cottage fire 
burns bri fruits of the season are in 
poy ~ 7 are not few on the hills 
—this little.one hath come smiling into my 
bosom—afid we have much, much fn this lit- 
tle world of ours to cling to and to love.” 
“ Peace, woman,” said Elias, sternly; “think 
ye that I have shut my eyes on that domestic 
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picture with which ye seek to lure me? Am 
I blind as the slow-worm and the mole? No; 
those blessings which ye raise in array against 
my faith, 1 prize not lightly. It is not for the 
shape of the garment | wear, nor the fashion 
of the dish whence I drink, that I thus peril 
thee and thy babe. It is for freedom to these 
limbs—it is for freedom to my soul—it is for 
freedom to worship God according to con- 
science, that Iam thus hunted from rock to 
rock, and from cleugh to cavern. Woe to 
him, on the great day, who hath preferred a 
warm home and a sweet wife, to the cause of 
liberty and the word of God. And woe to 
him who seeks us for harm in this place of 
refuge: this hollow tube, won in a sore sea- 
fight with the Spanish Armada, has never, in 
my hand, missed its aim; and this sword was 
never by my strength thrust in vain: so be 
not alarmed, my love, but lull thy babe whilst 
I keep watch, for the sons of Belial are ever 
busy against the broken remnant of God's 
church.” So saying, Elias stood within the 
porch of the place, and lent an ear to every 
sound, and an eye to every bird that flitted 
from bough to bough. 

Now it happened on that very morning, 
that Captain Greer, with some fifty mounted 
troopers, was on his way from Edinburgh to 
Dumfries, to avenge the defeat and capture 
of General Turner, (called the Tippling Apos- 
tle of Prelacy, inasmuch as he was a hard 
drinker,) and had reached the entrance of the 
upper gorge of the deep defile where Elias 
and his wife sought refuge, when he was met 
by a messenger in the disguise of a shepherd, 
who said, that a sore battle had been fought, 
in which victory had blessed the arms of King 
Charles; but that Elias Wilson, one of the 
chief leaders, had escaped from the field, and 
was believed to be concealed in one of the 
wild glens in the neighbourhood of his cot- 
tage. “ His house,’’ said the messenger, “is 
but newly forsaken; the fire is scarcely ex- 
tinguished on the hearth; I have traced his 
footsteps through the @dew inte the lower 
gorge of this wild ravine; where I dared not 
to seek him single-handed, for he is eminently 
skilful with the sword, and when he has his 
musket in his hand, an eagle cannot escape 
him.’’— What, man!’’ exclaimed Greer, 
“and is Elias Wilson—he who can preach as 
well as fight, and fight better than the fight- 
ing laird of Bonshaw, lurking in Enterken 
glen? then, if we meet, and I fail to feed the 
ravens—there's a pair of them looking at me 
now—with his Cameronian carcass, may the 
fiend make my ribs into a gridiron for my 
soul."’ “‘ Whisht, Captain—Godsake whisht,”’ 
said a veteran trooper, “‘no that ye frighten 
me with such wild words; but deil have me, 
if I like the presence of these hooded-crows ; 
they look at us, as they look at a sheep that’s 
doomed to die on the mountains. An I were 
you, I would e’en take their counsel, and 
keep out of that dark glen—it lies nae in our 
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line of march—and—."’ The Captain si- | 
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lenced him with a motion of his hand, and | 
said, ‘‘ Corporal Borthwick, take ten men, and | 


station them privily in the ruins of the old 


hunting tower of Dalveen—there they stand | 


gray and lonely. They command from the 
upper windows, the entrance of the Friar’s 
Cell, where this fighting Cameronian has no 
doubt taken refuge—it is a long shot—but 
you are skilful. The rest of the men will 
enter the ravine at both ends—the moment 


you have a full view of him at the entrance, | 


take a deliberate aim—if he falls, here is my 
purse, and you are a serjeant.’’ Borthwick 
stationed himself and his men according to 


orders, whilst his captain went into the ravine | 


on the desperate service of dislodging a prac- 
tised warrior, whose place of refuge no one 
could approach without peril of his life. 

“T think, my lads,”’ said the corporal, “our 
captain has shaped out a garment for himself, 
he will find some danger in sewing.’ —“ And 
I think,” said a soldier, “that our corporal 
speaks more like a tailor than a warrior— 
God! I dinna like to be packed up in this 
auld tower, when there’s game in hand; but 
nae doubt the captain thought we were all 
tailors, and that our courage was but small.” 
—*‘I will show my face, Moran, where yours 
dare not be seen,’ exclaimed the corporal, 
standing full in the window, and holding the 
musket, with which all troopers in those days 
were armed, right towards the Friar’s Cell. 
The wife of Elias, wearied in body, and over- 
come in mind with the miseries of that sad 
morning, had fallen into a slumber: but even 
in slumber there was no repose; she dreamed 
that her house was beset with enemies, 
and that carabines were levelled to destroy 
her husband: and shrieked out, “‘O Elias!" 
On looking up, she saw him peering warily 
through the screen of honeysuckle which co- 
vered the entrance of the cavern; and cock- 





“« Now, my lads,” exclaimed Captain Greer, 
“the game has begun—the old tower is send- 
ing shot after shot; and there will be nowght 
left for us to do, but to march to the Friar’s 
Cell, and report on the dead body.”’ So say- 
ing, he descended into the ravine, and wound 
his difficult and adventurous way warily with 
foot and hand. “ Captain,” said the veteran 
who formerly addressed him, laying his hand 
on his arm, and pointing upwards, “ there's 
our black forerunners—that man never had 
luck that they took a fancy to yet; but I'll 
follow ye to the red hot doors of perdition 
afore I'll flinch; only I have nae faith in 
things, if these blood-crows don’t believe that 
they are to feast atween your breast-banes and 
mine.” It is said that the Captain changed 
colour, as he looked on those dark compa- 
nions of his march; still he went forward ; 
one of them uttered a croak, and looked into 
the chasm below, where the stream was invi- 
sible for mist and spray, and seemed as if it 
saw something. At that moment, Greer took 
off his helmet, waved the plume to scare them 
away, and at the same time moved his head 
to and fro, and continued to advance. At 


| that moment a ball from the Friar’s Cell 


grazed his temple, and struck the veteran who 
followed him on the forehead; the latter, in 
the death pang, clutched hard the arm on 


| which his palm was laid, and dropping heavily 


| tated some thirty fathoms. 


back, the living and the dead were precipi- 
The rest of the 
troopers were struck with dismay—their lead- 


| ers were slain—no one volunteered to ad- 


vance; and as they stood irresolute, they 
heard a shot ring again from the same fi 


| place, and saw the body of one of their 
| rades sink down on the window-sill o 


ing his musket as he looked, he motioned her | 


back—presented his piece and fired; the ra- 


vine echoed loudly #@ the report; and Corpo- | 


ral Borthwick dropped forward from the win- 
dow, and his helmet was seen glittering for a 
moment, as he dropped dead into the fearful 
chasm below. ‘“ We are beset all around, my 
love,’ said Elias, reloading his musket; “ I 
have slain one son of Belial, in the act of pre- 
senting his engine of death at thee and me: 


| of the ravine—placed s 8; 


but fear not: God will work out our deliver- | 
ance—so compose thyself, and keep out of the | 


way of harm. They know not the Friar's 
Cell; it commands both the upper and lower 
approaches—but peace, peace.’ He present- 


ed his musket as he spoke; the serjeant that | 
conducted the party who were to penetrate | 


from the lower gorge, received the ball in his 
brain as he gained the summit of the rock, 
and fell over the cliff; it fared no better with 
a second adventurer; and the rest, daunted, 
and believing that the fugitives were in force, 
desisted, and stood undecided. 


tower, while his musket, dropping from his 
relaxed hands, went rattling down the recky 
ravine. ‘ All the whigs are come from hell,’ 
said one, “ to defend this cursed glen—let us 
march out; place sentinels at the passes; des- 
patch two of our fleetest horses to Dumfries, 
for an officer to command us, and for foot sol- 
diers accustomed to such warfare—for my 
part, I can only fight on horseback.’ This 
sentiment, as it promised security, was em- 
braced by all—they retired e extremities 
sent two 
troopers to Dumfries for a nee; and when 
the next day dawned, pen@trated unmolested 
to the Friar’s Cell ;—but Elias Wilson and his 
wife and child were gone; they escaped at 
night fall, by scaling the almost perpendicu- 
lar side of the ravine ; sought shelter in a dis- 
tant glen—and, foiling all their enemies, lived 
till times of peace came, when they re d 
to their cottage, and lived and died in good 
old age. Yet, once a year, as the day of their 
deliverance returned, they went. with their 
children and servants to the Friaf’s Cell, and 
sung a psalm, and prayed a prayer—and the 
same was til] lately done by their descend- 
ants. we 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


WYSOCKI'S NARRATIVE OF THE 
POLISH INSURRECTION. 


Tue fall of Warsaw, three months ago, put 
at end to one of the most heroic struggles 
that modern times have witnessed, and show- 
ed that—for a while only let us hope—even 
the highest moral courage must give way be- 
fore the lengthened training, and the concen- 
trated energies of a despotic power, which 
for more than a century has been gradually 
nerving itself through these means against all 
struggles for freedom and liberty on the part 
of its wretched provinces. 

The following account, written by Peter 
Wysocki, will, nevertheless, be read with in- 
terest, though it describes the dawning of a 
revolution that has been unsuccessful. Or- 
dinary readers will derive from it that interest 
which attends the relation “of hairbreadth 
‘scapes’ and “ moving accidents;”’ but the 
lovers of liberty will do more—they will im- 
bibe from it the spirit that inspires the honest 
heart, when it awakens and finds itself with- 
in the thrall of tyranny. It is not necessary 
here to detail who Wysocki was, as his own 
narrative sufficiently points out the conside- 
rable part that he acted in directing the in- 
surrection of the military academy of War- 
saw, and in discovering those ardent spirits 
that lay concealed under the gloom that des- 
potism imposed, but were still ready to start 
into action the instant that the whisper of 
freedom reached their ear. 


The world already knows what was the 
fate of the unfortunate Poles who had pre- 
sumed to plan the independence of their coun- 
try in 1825. The imprisonment of Soltyk, 
Krzyzanowski, Albert Grzymala, A. Plichta, 
and others, the long persecution of Adolphus 
Cichowsky, and the remembrance of the ser- 
vices rendered by Niemojewski, had inspired 
the hearts of the young ensigns with feelings 
of the noblest patriotism; and the taunts of 
our enemies;.who mocked the unhappy suf- 
ferers, first inspired our minds with the 
thought of avenging them. At this period, 
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sult freely on the political state of Europe, 
on the necessity of liberating our countrymen 
from the yoke that oppressed them, and on 
the measures to be taken in order to restore 
the privileges of the constitutional chart, 
which the monarch and the nation had both 
sworn to maintain. The following day I 
communicated the conversation that had pass- 
ed to several of the ensigns, whose way of 
thinking was perfectly known to me. My 
interview with these young men fully con- 
vinced me that their efforts would be such as 
at once to decide the fate of our country. 
We agreed upon a form of oath, which ran, 
as nearly as I can remember, in the following 
words :— 


“ We swear before God and our oppressed 
country, deprived of its constitutional mnghts— 
Ist. In case of incarceration, not to betray any 
member of the society, even though we should 
be subjected. to the most cruel torture.—2dly. 
To unite all our endeavours towards one ob- 
ject, and even to sacrifice our lives, if neces- 
sity require it, in defence of the constitutional 
chart, which is daily violated.—3dly. To use 
the utmost precaution in the admission of new 
members, and never to take this step without 
due notice to the society; and most especially 
to admit no drankard, gamester, or other indi- 
vidual whose conduct is not wholly imma- 
culate.” 


From this moment we promised to devote 
our whole and unceasing attention to effect 
our purpose. 

It was difficult to introduce officers and 
others into a society consisting of so few 
members, because those lately introduced 
feared exposing themselves to danger; I was 
therefore alone authorized to accept new 
members, without informing my colleagues; 
I was also allowed to invite each member of 
the original society to receive such indivi- 
duals as I should point out. In consequence 
of this authority I went to Paszkiewicz, cap- 
tain of the grenadiers of the guards, and 
having represented to him the state of Eu- 
rope, | declared to him we had formed a 
secret association, the object of which was to 
change the government of Poland. This gal- 
lant officer listened to me with signs of the 





however, the general state of Europe, the 
character of the men who composed the 
French ministry, the misunderstandings that 
existed even among the most upright Poles, 
together with the mistrust occasioned by nu- | 
merous instances of treachery, seemed to us 
invincible obstacles to our plan; yet we did 
not lose courage. At length Russia declared 
war on Terkey—this circumstance cast a con- 
soling ray of hope on the Polish patriots. 
Nothing decisive, however, had as yet been 
resolved in the military academy. It was | 


not till the 15th of December, 1828, when | pectations were not disappointed. 
received into our society Albert Przedpelski, 
second lieutenant of the battalion, I obtained 
an introduction to Felix Nowosielski, a man 
greatly beloved by hie soldiery, and in high 


several fellow-students were accidentally as- 
sembled at my lodgings, viz. C. Paszkiewicz, 
J. Dobrowski, Karl Karsnicki, Alex. Laski, 
and Josh. Gorowski, that we began to con- 
Museum.—V ol. XX. 





most lively satisfaction; he promised to sup- 
port our views, as well as to assist their pro- 


| pagation among his friends, and the members 


of other societies. I name him without au- 
thority, persuaded that Polish history will one 
day be proud of his name. 

Encouraged by the success of my first step 
to obtain adherents among the officers of the 
Polish army, I hastened to the battalion of 


miners; I calculated on the patriotism that 
had always distinguished them, and my ex- 


Having 
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esteem among his fellow-officers. The result 
was, that Nowosielski answered on his honour 
for most of the officers in the battalion of 
miners. 

By the assistance of Karsnicki, I made 
acquaintance with Koszicki, an officer of the 
select company of the first light regiment, 
who assured me that most of the officers of 
this corps were agreed as to the necessity of 
a change of government. In respect to the 
other regiments, all the officers, the moment 
they were let into our secret, promised their 
most zealous efforts in inducing the whole 
army to participate our views. The officers 
admitted into the secret society now required 
I should enter into negotiations with the in- 
habitants, in order to ascertain if they ap- 
proved the inclination of the soldiery, and 
would support their efforts when the decisive 
moment arrived. I therefore despatched En- 
sign Paszkiewicz to Mr. J. U. Niemcewicz, a 
man who had rendered the utmost service to 
his country, to request he would be pleased 
to assist us with the wisdom of his counsels. 
This noble and aged Pole fully approved our 
design; he praised our zealous ardour, but 
strongly recommended that the execution of 
the project should be postponed. “ It is not 
yet time,’ said Niemcewicz, “‘ but, depend 
upon it, the happy moment will yet arrive!”’ 

The encouraging expressions of Niemce- 
wiez filled us with activity and enthusiasm. 
We all saw in him the organ of the wishes 
and hopes of the nation. About this time, 
Ensign Gorowski made me acquainted with 
his brother Adam, who, in the name of his 
fellow-citizens, on whom he bestowed un- 
bounded praise, assured me of the success of 
the undertaking. Shortly after, I was intro- 
duced into the house of the deputy Zwier- 
kowski, where I had suflicient opportunity 
of convincing myself that the citizens were 
fully prepared to second the efforts of the 
troops. 

A certain number of deputies, convened, 
at my suggestion, by Gustavus Malachowski, 
decided, after mature consideration, that the 
moment for a general revolt could not yet be 
fixed, but that, in expectation of a more fa- 
vourable instant, every endeavour was to be 
made to animate the troops, and to dissemi- 
nate a patriotic feeling among them. 

Captain Paszkiewicz having expressed a 
desire to be introduced to some of these gen- 
tlemen, they were apprized of a meeting that 
was to take place at my apartment. At this 
consultation it was agreed, that, provided the 
war with Turkey was commenced immediate- 
ly, it might prove extremely advantageous to 
our enterprise; it was nevertheless resolved 
to await the assembling of the Diet, which, 
it was said, would take place by the end of 
April. I inquired of the gentlemen present 
what was to be done if the Diet should not 
assemble at all, or in case the war should be 
favourable to the Russians; all, however, 
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were of opinion that no decisive stroke could 
be struck before the meeting of the Diet. 
From this moment all our operations, which 
had commenced on the 15th of December, 
1828, and had continued till the beginning of 
April, were postponed. 

During this interruption I had an under- 
standing with Urbanski, a lieutenant of the 
grenadier guard, whom I informed of our 
secret association, and who promised, in case 
of need, to supply us with some thousand 
cartridges, which he faithfully performed. 
From that instant this officer, impressed with 
the noblest feelings of patriotism, was inces- 
sant in his exertions for the national cause ; 
he always acted with vigour and caution, and 
it is tv him that we are perhaps most indebted 
for the success of our efforts. 

A report was now spread of the expected 
coronation and the assembly of the Diet, 
which enlivened our hearts with fresh hopes; 
towards the 10th of May, 1829, we according- 
ly recommenced operations with new ardour. 
Several landholders came to be present at 
the coronation. The deputies Przeinski and 
Zwierkowski soon after waited on me, and 
declared, that the longed-for hour of taking 
up arms for our independence, under the eyes 
of the representatives of the nation, was al- 
ready at hand. “ We will carry our peti- 
tions,”’ said the deputies, “ to the foot of the 
throne. We will require that the sittings of 
the Diet shall be public, that the freedom of 
the press shall be guaranteed, that the com- 
mittee of examination, &c. &c. shall be abo- 
lished ; and if our requests are refused, espe- 
cially if the deputies are imprisoned, then 
you must support our demands by force of 
arms.” 

I communicated this declaration, with all 
its particulars, to the society; it was heard 
with the warmest enthusiasm, and not a doubt 
was entertained that the nation would ap- 
prove the justice of the plan now carrying on 
by the army. The above-mentioned petition 
was attended by no favourable result; yet the 
deputies in consideration of the state of poli- 
tical circumstances, did not yet authorize our 
having recourse to arms. Dissatisfied with 
the answer we received on the subject, we 
again applied to the deputies, to know whether 
we should not make use of the means at our 


disposal to accelerate the grand work, viz 
the reconquest of our constitutional indepen- 


dence? They replied, “ it was not yet time, 
and so much the less, as the Russians had but 
shortly before ebtained great advantages in 
the Turkish war.” 

All the persons I saw concurred in our 
opinions; there was no longer any hesitation 
except as to time; whatever delay ensued 
was only occasioned by the political state of 
the moment; the Diet, which took place the 
same year, left us little hopes, and several of 
the deputies already began to regret not 
having seized the opportunity offered by the 














Turkish war. The dead stillness of all Eu- 
rope, and especially the French ministry, 
partly damped the warmth of our ardour. 

At length the French revolution summon- 
ed every nation of Europe, with a voice of 
thunder, to throw off the yoke of power, 
wherever it had passed the bounds of legality, 
and assumed a tyrannical shape. We now 
entertained the brightest hopes; and as at 
this time the same sanguine feeling had 
spread through the army encamped near War- 
saw, I was convinced of the harmony that 
reigned amongst almost all the officers. No- 
thing was spoken of but the French revolu- 
tion, the smallest details of which were over 
and over again discussed. As for ourselves, 
we now began to see our way more clearly, 
and even to act with less precaution, but yet 
with more zeal than ever, in daily expectation 
of the favourable moment for flying to arms, 
the instant we had a leader willing to accept 
the supreme command of the army. Though 
more than 200 officers were already initiated 
in the secret, yet the society, which was to 
begin and complete the work of the revolu- 
tion on the plan previously concerted, could 
not immediately receive its fixed and ultimate 
organization; it was not till they had quitted 
the camp, and had returned to Warsaw, that 
we took the appropriate and direct measures 
to attain our end. We still doubted whether 
the undertaking of the army might not be 
disapproved by the nation; this doubt, how- 
ever, was soon dispelled by my friend Boles- 
laus Ostrowski, who assured us that the army 
could not question the patriotism and devo- 
tion of the nation; that it was the highest in- 
justice to suppose that the long state of servi- 
tude it had suffered, had either impaired its 
love of independence, or effaced the memory 
of its former fame and dignity 

To Urbanski, paymaster of the guard, I 
represented the necessity of speedily esta- 
blishing societies similar to our own in every 
regiment, in order that on a fixed day, at a 
fixed hour, the officers might lead the soldiers 
to an appointed post. Zaliwski, who happen- 
ed to be present, and whose ideas and talents 
were perfectly known to me, was also of this 
opinion. We accordingly distributed among 
us the different divisions of troops then lying 
as garrison in the capital. I promised to 
gain over the officers of the grenadier and 
sharp-shooter companies, while Urbanski did 
the same by those of the guard. Borkiewicz, 
second lieutenant of the 7th regiment, having 
assembled those officers who belonged to the 
society, we declared to them they must in- 
stantly bind themselves to lead on their sol- 
diers, and to choose a representative to whom 
the direction of the corps was to be confided ; 
Zaliwski was accordingly chosen, without 
hesitation; and he and Urbanski ever since 
continued their most strenuous support. On 
account of the absence of several officers, the 
organization of societies and the choice of a 
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representative in the sharp-shooter companies 
could not be effected till somewhat later. A 
few days previously, a Polish pamphlet had 
accidentally fallen into my hands, the title 
and first leaves of which had been torn away ; 
it seemed to contain the means of rescuing 
Poland, at the time of its third dismember- 
ment. This pamphlet had great influence on 
the members of our society, as well as the re- 
flections of Kilinski, which we had already 
perused, and which had been sent to us out 
of Posen as a pledge of fraternal sympathy, 
and as a token of zeal in our matual welfare, 
not inferior to our own. 

Towards the end of September, and in the 
first days of October, bills were stuck up at 
the corners of many of the streets in Warsaw, 
summoning the Poles to revolution, and con- 
taining menaces against the Grand Duke, 
with even a notice that, from the next new 
year, the Belvedere palace would be to be let. 
We had no knowledge of all this. Reports 
were spread in every direction that a new re- 
volution was about to break out; one even 
went so far as to fix the day—it was to be the 
10th, 15th, and 20th of October. These ru- 
mours induced the old government to stand 
more on its guard. 

As I had no opportunity of seeing J. B. 
Ostrowski, I begged Louis Nabielak to go to 
Lazienski,” and enjoined him to inform Os- 
trowski, that after the 18th of October we 
were daily prepared to take up arms. I re- 
commended Ensign Fraszkowski to Nabielak, 
and begged he would concert with him the 
measures to be taken, in order, from the very 
beginning, to act in union with the inhabi- 
tants, either in the Saxon Square or at the 
Belvedere; this plan, however, could not be 
executed, as the officers had not yet been able 
to come to an understanding on the point. 
At length Fraszkowski, seconded by Nabielak 
and other officers, made the request that I 
would fix the 18th of October for the com- 
mencement of our enterprise; yet on condi- 
tion that 1 was still to hold a final consulta- 
tion with Zaliwski and Urbanski. At this 
consultation it was, however, decided to delay 
the affair for some time longer, which occa- 
sioned considerable dissatisfaction and enmity 
towards me. The reproaches I had to under- 
go, and the calumnies with which I was load- 
ed, did not in the least slacken my zeal. 
The society divided itself into parties; and 
J. B. Ostrowski, dreading the vigilance of 
spies, especially after the apprehension of 
several students of the university, disconti- 
nued his support. Misunderstandings like- 
wise arose in the corps, which also withdrew 
their assistance. This wretched state of dis- 
cord lasted till the next consultation with 
Xaverius Bronikowski. I redoubled my ef- 
forts to assemble all the officers; having 
effected this, they required to be convinced 





* A small village near Warsaw. 
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in what light the Chamber of Deputies would | 
consider our projects, in consequence of | 
which, I and Zaliwski undertook to ascertain 
the genuine feeling of the inhabitants, and to | 
fix the day when the struggle for the national | 
cause was at last to begin. The execution 
of our design was, however, again postponed, | 
by the imprisonment of several individuals, 
by order of the Grand Duke, as well as by the 
general apprehension evinced in the capital. 
Urbanski was seized; and I myself, by order 
of the Duke, was examined by Olendzki. 
Precautionary measures were taken at the 
Belvedere, and all proceedings at the military 
academy were watched with tenfold suspi- 
cion. Geznez was also thrown into confine- 
ment, and underwent a rigorous examination ; | 
while all communication between us and the 
city was strictly forbidden by the Duke. 
Makrott was instantly at the heels of every 
individual who absented himself from the 
barracks; and the direction of the academy 
was confided to General Trembicki. 

During this interval of terror and disorder, 
Xaverius Bronikowski declared his irrevoca- 
ble determination of withdrawing from the 
society, and of refusing all future assistance ;* 
he accordingly abandoned his usual occupa- 
tions, resigned the editorship of the Polish 
Courier to Mr. L. Zukowski, and changed his 
residence. On the 2Ist of November, Za- 
liwski, Bronikowski, and myself, repaired to 
the library of the “ Learned Society,” under 
the pretext of visiting its cabinet of curiosi- 
ties, but in fact to meet Lelewel,t to whom 
Xaverius Bronikowski and Maurice Moch- 
nacki had already communicated the exist- 
ence of a secret military club. When Le- 
lewel entered, I took the word, and spoke 
pretty nearly as follows :— 








“ A report has been circulated, that the Po- 
lish army openly approves the principles of the 
present government—that it is inseparably and | 
unconditionally attached to the Grand Duke 
—that it boldly justifies the abuses daily com- 
mitted by the miserable slaves and spies that 
surround it—and that living at enmity with the 
nation, it only serves to oppress and enchain 
her. In consequence of these rumours, | now 
declare to you, most respected citizen, in the 
name of this so hatefully accused and calum- 
niated army, that we, indeed, have sworn fide- 
lity to our king, but he has also sworn fidelity 
to the nation. As the king has violated his 





* We translate this passage exactly as it stands 
in Wysocki’s deposition, notwithstanding the ob- 
security to which it gives rise, as Bronikowski is 
found immediately afterwards in closest intimacy 
with the society. Perhaps the present declaration 
was made as a momentary blind to his enemies, in 
which ease, some allusion might have been ex- 
pected in order to clear up the i ity. 

+ Lelewel is the name of the celebrated profes- 
sor, so active in fanning the flame of revolt amon 
the students of the university. He is a man 
most distinguished talent, and has since been call- 
ed to the cabinet. 
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oath, he has absolved us from ours. We are 
now prepared to blend our exertions with those 
of the nation, and fly to arms in defence of 
those rights which were guaranteed us by the 
constitutional chart. You need but speak ; 
your arguments and talents will serve as our 
guides. You see in us present the organs of a 
vast number of officers who share the same 
sentiments.” 

Lelewel answered, that nobody imagined 
the army favoured an unjust government, 
that the nation participated the views of the 
army, and all good Poles thought as we did. 
* Though several military conspiracies,”’ said 
he, “have had an unfortunate issue, still I 
doubt not your efforts will be crowned with a 
happy result. Forty thousand men under 


| arms, who share the same opinions, and ex- 


press the same wish, cannot fail of bearing 
the national feeling along with them.” In 
compliance with the opinion of Lelewel, it 
was determined at this interview, that the 
Sunday evening following, viz. 28th of No- 
vember, should be the day fixed for a general 
rising. After a subsequent interview with 
Lelewel, we declared the revolt irrevocably 
fixed, even though it should necessarily be 
delayed till Monday. 

Thursday, 25th Norember.—After the de- 
parture of Lelewel, Urbanski, Zaliwski, and 
myself, held an important deliberation, in 
which we came to the following resolutions: 


“1st. That the representatives of the society, 
viz. the officers of all the regiments lying in 
garrison at Warsaw, must be immediately as- 
sembled.—2dly. That it be clearly intimated to 
them, that they were understood to approve 
our undertaking, and would be expected ef- 
fectually to second the enterprise.—3dly. That 
on Sunday, towards evening, the plan of mili- 
tary operations should be read to them.” 


On Sunday, the 28th November, about se- 
ven o'clock in the evening, the representa- 
tives accordingly repaired to the barra¢ks of 
the guards, and assembled at the apartments of 
Borkiewicz. During the night from Sunday 
to Monday we fixed our plan of military ope- 
rations. The following were the main ar- 
ticles :—- 

“Ist. To make sure of the person of the 
Grand Duke.—2dly. To force the Russian ca- 
valry to lay down their arms.—Sdly. To take 
possession of the arsenal, and distribute arms 
among the we wee To disarm the re- 
giments of the Russian, Volhynian, and Lithu- 
anian guard, under the command of Generals 
Essakow and Engelmann.”’ 

The result of this plan is now known to 
every one. Some of the most remarkable de- 
tails may however still be interesting. At 
six o’cleck in the evening, the signal of re- 
volt was given by setting fire to the brewery 
on the Solec, close to the barracks of the Rus- 
sian cavalry, but by some chance or other the 
fire was extinguished. The Polish troops left 
the barracks to repair to their appointed posts ; 
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at the same instant, a division, consisting of 
several students of the university, hastened, 
under command of two ensigns of the acade- 
my, to insure the person of the Grand Duke, 
who, amidst the confusion, might have run a 
risk of being sacrificed. This business was 
confided to the two ensigns Fraszkowski and 
Kobylanski; the names of the others were, 
Louis Nabielak, Sewerin Gosaczynski, Karl 
Paszkiewicz, Stanislaus Poninski, Zenon Nie- 
mojewski, Louis Orpiszewski, Rochus and 
Nicodemus Rupniewski, Valentine Nosiorow- 
ski, Louis Jankowski, Edward Trzcinski, 
Leonard Rettel, Antony Kosinski, Alexander 
Swientoslawski, Valentine Krosniewski, and 
Rottermund, all either teachers or pupils of 
the university, and men of upright character, 
wholly devoted to the cause. 

Four light companies, and two of the sixth 
regiment of the line, who were despatched to 
assist the ensigns, and to prevent the Russian 
cavalry from forcing their way into the city, 
were foiled in their mission by General Stan- 
islaus Potocki, who met them on their way, 
and took them as prisoners of war to the 
Russians. The four cannons, which were to 
have taken possession of the posts between the 
rural coffee house* and the Radziwil barracks, 
as well as of the passages leading to the Bel- 
vedere, and which were only intended to fire 
for the sake of the moral influence this would 
have on the troops, were seized by a Polish 
regiment, which I shall purposely avoid men- 
tioning, lest its reputation should be for ever 
branded with infamy. At the moment the 
small detachment sent to the Belvedere dis- 
appeared from the little wood at Lazienki, I 
hurried away to the barracks of the Ensigns’ 
Academy, accompanied by Lieutenant Schle- 
gel, who brought us cartridges from the camp, 
and by Joseph Dobrowolski. We found the 
young men busily engaged at their theoreti- 
cal studies; the two abovementioned gallant 
officers instantly disarmed the Russian. 

On entering the school, I exclaimed to 
these valiant youths—“ Poles! the hour of 
vengeance has struck; this day we must either 
conquer or die. Follow me; and may your 
breasts prove a Thermopyle against the ene- 
mies of our freedom!” At the same moment 
the hall rung with unanimous cries of—‘ To 
arms! To arms!” These noble young fel- 
lows loaded their muskets and rushed after 
their leader, to the number of about one hun- 
dred and sixty ; we took the road to the bar- 
racks of the three Russian cavalry regiments. 
Convinced that the select companies were 
hastening to join us, I gave orders to fire, 
partly to alarm the Russians, and partly as a 
signal to the companies that the struggle had 
already begun. 





kawa, which 


* The Polish pment ey es 
se ‘s diffi- 


means a rural, or 
thoroughly to hit a oe Pap h ah e 
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After this signal, we forced our way into 
the middle of the barracks of lancers, where 
our enemies, thus provoked, immedia‘sly as- 
sembled, about 300 men otrong and drew 
themselves up in a column before us. We 
fired upon them; they at first fell into disor- 
der, but afterwards closed their ranks, and 
again returned to the attack. We received 
them with a fresh charge, and redoubled cries 
of exultation, then rushing on them with the 
bayonet, broke their column, which dispersed 
in all directions, leaving us masters of the 
ground, bestrewed with corpses. At this in- 
stant I received news that the cuirassier and 
hussar regiments were hastening from their 
barracks to surround us, and cut off our way 
to the city. The Polish columns that were to 
have come to our assistance did not make 
their appearance, and as our cartridges were 
beginning to fail us, we were, involuntarily, 
compelled to retreat. The regiment of Jancers 
which we had first attacked, and wholly dis- 
persed, allowed usa free passage over the bridge 
of Sobieski, where we formed a junction with 
the division that came from the Belvedere. 

Under the idea that the select companies 
were only waiting orders to join us, I des- 
patched Camillo Mochnacki with instructions 
to have them march up as speedily as possi- 
ble; he, however, soon returned, with notice 
that the troops were no where to be found, 
and that the cuirassiers were ranging them- 
selves in order of battle, to cut us off at every 
possible point on our way back to the city. 
Having advanced a few paces, I came in 
sight of a file of cuirassiers, whom, without 
hesitation, I ordered to be attacked. Our in- 
trepid youths instantly rushed upon them, 
and soon forced the enemy to withdraw to- 
wards the Belvedere. 

We now collected our forces, and proceeded 
towards the rural coffee-house. On reaching 
the square, between this coffee-house and the 
Radziwil barracks, we again met the cuiras- 
siers, preparing to attack us anew, and at the 
same time perceived a group of hussars com- 
ing towards us from the alleys of trees. In 
this imminent danger, our only resource was 
a rapid march to the left, in order to gain the 
Radziwil barracks; we luckily succeeded in 
reaching this spot, from whence we destroyed 
a number of the enemy, who seemed on the 
point of besieging us. Shortly afterwards, 
finding it impossible to restrain the impetuous 
ardour of the valiant ensigns, we rushed out 
of the barracks, burst upon the Russians, and 
having put a considerable number of them 
hors de combat, forced the rest to retreat. We 
then proceeded towards the city, the way to 
which now remained perfectly free. 

Near the church of St. Alexander we met 
with General Stanislaus Potocki, the ensigns 
stopped him, and implored him almost on 
their knees to join the national cause. I ani- 
ted my entreaties to those of the galiant youths 
tH ee said I, “ we conjure you in the 

2L2 
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name of your country, of the fetters of Igel- 
stream, in which you so long languished, place 
yourself at our head; do not suppose it is 
only the military academy that has risen; all 
the troops are for us, and are already in pos- 
session of the posts we will point out to you.” 
As I however saw that our remonstrances 
were vain, and we had no time to Jose, I or- 
dered him to be set at liberty. A few hours 
afterwards, he fell by other hands; his obsti- 
nate resistance, and his want of confidence in 
the valour and resolution of the Polish sol- 
diery, brought him to an untimely grave. 

I here finish my recital. It would be use- 
less to describe the scenes of horror and blood- 
shed I witnessed between the church of St. 
Alexander and the arsenal. Providence led 
eur steps; God assisted our beginning; the 
God of our forefathers, and of our beloved 
Poland, has blessed our exertions, and will 
one day restore to our country its former li- 
mits and its aneient fame. According to our 
previous arrangement, Xaverius Bronikowski 
sent various persons into the different quarters 
of the town, to serve as leaders of the people. 
Anastasius Dunin, Wlodimir Kormandski, 
Louis Zukowski, Maurice Mochnacki, Michael 
Dembinski, and Joseph Koslowski, according 
to the directions of Bronikowski, began ope- 
rations in the Altstadt. 

The military academy is under everlasting 
obligation to Lieutenant Schlegel, who on 
this remarkable night quitted his corps to 
fight in extremest peril at the head of our 
noble ensigns. The academy is also deeply 
indebted to the intrepidity of Dobrowolski, 
whose wounds, received in this memorable 
conflict, will honour him to the last hour ef 
his life. I have omitted many names well 
worthy of being mentioned. It belongs to 
history to conserve them in its public records, 
and deliver them down to the gratitude of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Whitten at Warsaw, the 9th December, 1830. 
(Signed) Peter Wysocxt, 
Under-Lieutenant in the Polish Army. 
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From the Examiner 
THE BROKEN VOW. 
Hark! the gay peal is ringing, 
The Bridal is o'er; 
And the hope which I fostered 
May flourish no more. 
See! See! all rejoicing 
Together are gone, 
aad tune left me distracted— 
Heart-broken—alone! 


Yet one there, the brightest, 
Where all are so bright— 
Whose heart seems the lightest, 
“one ae are light; 
0 er eye dances 4 
Theagh eabeth is ertroy, 
There’sa barb in her bosom— 
A broken vow! 





In the p of her bridal 
She thinks of me yet: 
Though her lips have renounced me, 
She cannot forget. 
Yet think not I blame her— 
"Tis fate is my foe: 
May it grant her that comfort 
I never can know! 


— =— 


From the Monthly Review. 
LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT~ 


A wett digested and impartial biography 
of such a hero as Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, was so desirable an accession to our 
literature, that we cannot too earnestly ap- 
plaud the spirit which has induced Lord Do- 
ver to endeavour to supply it; although the 
nature of the subject forbids us to expect any 
novelty or increase of interest in the perform- 
ance. Frederick, indeed, was too much fa- 
voured by circumstances, to admit of the 
slightest hazard that any event of his extra- 
ordinary career, or any trait of his singular 
character, should not be faithfully preserved, 
for the contemplation of future ages. He 
took care to be surrounded, during his life, 
by successive circles of men, the most re- 
markable of their era, for learning, for ge- 
nius, for the influence which they exercised, 
through their writings, over the feelings and 
understandings of their contemporaries. In 
becoming the host, and sometimes the task- 
master of Voltaire, and of some of the prin- 
cipal philosophers of his day; and, in either 
flattering their vanity, or thwarting their fa- 
vourite purposes, Frederick knew that he 
drew upon him the direct attention of the ex- 
isting guardians and distributors of historical 
renown. Either the gratitude, he concluded, 
of such men, for the favours he had bestowed 
on them, or their indignation on account of 
his ill treatment, would equally operate as a 
security, that his name and actions would oc- 
eupy the most distinguished station in the an- 
nals of his time. If such, indeed, be the true 
description of the policy of Frederick, the ex- 
pectations by which he was actuated, were li- 
terally fulfilled, at least by Voltaire; for it is 
not so much to the partiality of the latter, as 
it is to his resentment, that the king is in a 
great measure indebted for that universal in- 
terest regarding him, which, to this hour, has 
experienced no material abatement. Frede- 
rick himself was no mean contributor to the 
literature of his age. The spectacle of a king, 
at the date to which we refer, renouncing all 
the delusive distinctions of a crown, and sa- 
tisfied to contend in the common arena for in- 
tellectual honours, was such a striking inno- 
vation as to make the deepest impression 





* The Life of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia. By Lord Dover In two volumes. - 
don: Longman and Co. 1831, 
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throughout the civilized world. And Frede- 
rick himself has enjoyed all the benefit of the 
curiosity which his novel example had ex- 
cited; for many who would have been indiffe- 
rent to his actions and his character, were 
still solicitous to read the writings of a Prus- 
sian monarch. From such felicitious acci- 
dents and coincidences, it has happened, that 
not one of all the heroes, whom it is the busi- 
ness of modern history to commemorate, 
stands more clearly defined, or more faithfully 
pourtrayed to our eyes than Frederick the 
Great. 

In searching, as men are naturally inclined 
to do, for some reasons that will serve to explain 
the causes of that comparative superiority of 
mind, which this monarch exhibited over his 
immediate ancestors, and, indeed, the whole of 
his successors, we are led, principally, to con- 
sider the nature of his early education. He 
was the great grandson of Frederick William, 
a man, who, from his wisdom, conduct, and 
prudence, acquired the title of the “ Great 
Elector.”” If we can suppose, that peculiar 
mental faculties obey the same law of heredi- 
tary descent, as that which regulates the 
transmission of family diseases, and that the 
genius of the great grandfather can be passed 
secretly through two generations, and shine 
with all its original brightness in a third, then 
we have an intelligible clue to account for the 
splendid qualities of Frederick the Great. 
His grandfather was a vain and contemptible 
creature of pageants and court forms. His 
father, however, was worse, for all the energy 
that he possessed, was employed in the service 
of the basest of passions. It is only amongst 
the lives of the Roman emperors, that we can 
find any parallel to the character of the latter 
king. The least revolting portion of his acts, 
consist of the various manifestations which 
he gave, during life, of the greatest eccentri- 
city. Some of his excesses are too curious to 
be omitted. His partiality to giants was a 
principal passion, as we learn from the follow- 
ing anecdotes :— 

“ His fondness for his tall regiment of guards 
is well known; every country bordering upon 
his own territories was ransacked in search of 
giants, and, upon more than one occasion, he 
was near going to war, rather than be compell- 
ed to give up his acquisitions of this kind. Nor 
was any class of men, or any profession, sacred 
from the violence of the Prussian press-gangs. 
Even priests were actually torn from the altars, 
as was the case, among others, with the Abbe 
Bastiani, who was carried off while celebrating 
mass in a village church in the north of Italy. 
He subsequently settled at Berlin, and was ad- 
mitted into the intimate society of Frederick 
the Great. The extraordinary desire of Fre- 


* «‘Bastiani, after being kidnapped, was placed in 
the ~ gn as a private soldier, but as his gen | 
excited some curiosity, Prince Frederick t 
much notice of him, and on his accession to the 
throne, made Bastiani a canon of the cathedral 
of Breslau, and a constant companion of his own.” 
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derick William to recruit this regiment, seems 
even to have got the better of the passion of 
avarice, which, on all other occasions, reigned 
paramount in his breast; for we find instances 
recorded, in which he gave great sums for sin- 
gle recruits of a gigantic stature. Toone called 
“the great Joseph,’ who apparently was a monk, 
he gave 5000 florins for enlisting, and paid 1500 
rix dollars to the monastery he belonged to. 
In the procuring of an Italian, named .dndrea 
Capra, the charge was as follows :—1500 rix 
dollars as bounty money to the recruit himself, 
and 2000 rix dollars to the persons who disco- 
vered and watched him, and to those who car- 
ried him off by force from his own country. 
But the most expensive recruit of all appears to 
have been an Irishman, named James Kirkland, 


for the i of whom the following eu- 
was brought in to the King :— 
£ 


rious bil 

im ? 

For the man himself, on condition 
of his giving up his person 

For the sending of two spies 

The journey from Ireland to Chester 

From Chester to Ireland 

The man who accompanied him on 
the journey 

To himself on his arrival 

Three years of wages promised him 

To some of his acquaintance in Lon- 
don, who helped to persuade him 

A fortnight’s allowance 

For a uniform, shoes, &c. 

Journey from London to Berlin 

Post horses from Gravesend to Lon- 
don and back 

To other persons employed in the 
business 

The two soldiers of the guard who 
assisted 

To some persons for secrecy 

Expenses at the inn at Gravesend 

To a justice of the peace 

To a man who accompanied him, 
and watched him constantly 

For a boat 

For letters to Ireland and back 


Making in all the enormous sum of 1200/. 10s. ! 
paid for a single recruit.’’—vol. i. pp. 5—7. 
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It is no wonder that Frederick William 
should wish to gratify his taste upon a more 
economical scale than he seems to have been 
compelled to adopt. He accérdingly set his 
heart upon a project, for the regular cultiva- 
tion of a race of giants in his own dominions. 
Every woman of unusual stature, whom he 
even casually saw, he compelled to intermarry 
with one of his guards, quite indifferent whe- 
ther she was pleased or not with the alliance. 
He very soon found out, however, by one very 
curious incident, that kidnapping women re- 
quired somewhat of a more dexterous sports- 
man than was sufficient for the capture of the 
men. 


“On one occasion,"’ says Lord Dover, “in 
ing from Potsdam to Berlin, he met a young, 
andsome, and well-made girl, of an almost 
igantic size; he was struck with her, and 
arse stopped and spoken to her, he learned 
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from herself that she was a Saxon, and not 
married—that she had come on business to the 
market at Berlin, and was now re ing to 
her village in Saxony. ‘ In that case,’ said Fre- 
derick William to her, ‘ you pass before the gate 
of Potsdam ; and if I give you a note to the com- 
mandant, you can deliver it without going out 
of your way. Take charge, therefore, of the 
note which I am about to write, and promise 
me to deliver it yourself to the commandant, 
and you shall have a dollar for your pains.’ 
The girl, who knew the king's character well, 
promised all that he wished. The note was 
written, sealed, and delivered to her with the 
dollar ; but the Saxon, aware of the fate that 
attended her at Potsdam, did not enter the 
town. She found near the gate a very little 
old woman, to whom she made over the note 
and the dollar, recommending her to execute 
the commission without delay, and acquainting 
her at the same time that it came from the king, 
and regarded some urgent and pressing busi- 
ness. After this our gigantic young heroine 
continued her journey with as much rapidity 
as possible. The old woman, on the other 
hand, hastened to the commandant, who open- 
ed the note, and found in it a positive order to 
marry the bearer of it without delay to a certain 
grenadier, whose name was mentioned. The 
old woman was much surprised at this result; 
she, however, submitted herself without mur- 
muring to the orders of his Majesty ; but it was 
necessary to employ all the power of authority, 
mingled with alternate menaces and promises, 
to overcome the extreme repugnance, and 
even despair of the soldier. It was not till the 
next day that Frederick William discovered he 
had been imposed upon, and that the soldier 
was inconsolable at his misfortune. No other 
resource then remained to the King but to order 
the immediate divorce of the new married 
couple.’"—vol. i. pp. 7—9. 


Such were the character and habits of the 
man to whose taste and discretion, the educa- 
tion of the young mind of Frederick the Great, 
was intrusted. He naturally tried to infuse 
into his young charge, a partiality for those 
pursuits which he himself was induced by 
choice to adopt. He gave the young prince, 
at eight years of age, an arsenal of small arms, 
and made him colonel of a regiment of boys, 
whom it should be his principal study ‘o im- 
prove in discipline. But Frederick appeared 
to comply with the prescribed course of duty 
with reluctance, and showed an unequivocal 
preference for his flute and his books. About 
the time when he reached his fourteenth year, 
he had the misfortune to incur the dislike of 
his parent, who thenceforth treated him with a 
degree of tyranny that is absolutely atrocious. 
In the memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith, 
the sister of Frederick, and a sharer in the 
persecution inflicted by her father, the details 
of his barbarous treatment are related without 
exaggeration. It was during his fits of the 
gout that Frederick William exhibited all the 
ferocity of his temper, and appeared more like 
ademonthanaman. Among the eg Om 
of this king during the paroxysms of his dis- 





ease, was painting in oils, of which accom- 
plishment he is represented to have been ridi- 
culously vain. 


“For the most part,” observes Lord Dover, 
“one of his own grenadiers was the mode! 
from which he copied: and when the portrait 
had more or less colour in it than the original, 
or was not as the king thought sufficiently re- 
sembling, he was in the habit of colouring the 
cheeks of the soldier to correspond with the 
picture. At other times, when painting, he 
would fall asleep; and while in dhis situation 
it not unfrequently happened, that the brush in 
falling, trailed along the canvas and disfigured 
it. hen he awoke he attributed this to the 
painter, whom he kept in the room with him 
to mix his colours, and who he said had done 
it from jealousy of his talents, On these occa- 
sions, the sitting concluded with the caning of 
the poor painter. Enchanted with the fruits of 
his genius, he showed them to his eourtiers, and 
asked their opinion concerning them ; but as he 
would have been very angry with any one who 
had criticised them, he was quite sure of being 

tified with admiration. “ Well,”’ said hé one 
ay to an attendant who was extolling the beau- 
ties of one of his pictures, “how much do you 
think that picture would bring at asale?’’ “Sire, 
it would be cheap at a hundred ducats."" “ You 
shall have it for fifty,’’ said the king, “‘ because 
you are a good judge, and | am therefore anx- 
ious to do you a favour.”” The poor courtier, 
obliged to become the possessor of this misera- 
ble performance, and to pay so dear for it, de- 
termined for the future to be more circumspect 
in his admiration.” —vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 


Not only Frederick himself, but those who 
succoured him, or showed him the least sym- 
pathy in his sufferings, were the objects of the 


father’s direst hostility. But his personal 
treatment grew every day more insupportable. 
As he could not indulge his musical propensi- 
ties at home, he was in the habit of frequent- 
ing the house of a citizen of Potsdam, whose 
daughter was a proficient on the harpsichord, 
but whose deficiencies of external form ren- 
dered it quite improbable that Frederick could 
have any other motive for his visits than the 
love of music. But as soon as the King found 
out the scene of his son's clandestine enjoy- 
ment, he caused the unfortunate young gir! 
to be publicly whipped through the streets 
of the town by the executioner. Frederick 
was resolved to bear his persecution no longer; 
and as his father proposed that he should ac- 
company him on an expedition to Dresden, the 
young prince conceived that this would be a 
fair opportunity to put his intentions of escape 
into execution. But he was dissuaded from 
it by his sister; and after having performed 
the journey to Dresden, he returned to under- 
go fresh persecutions from his father. Short- 
ly after their arrival at Potsdam, the following 
terrible scene, described by Frederick himself, 
took place between them. 


“¢As I entered the King’s drawing room 
this morning, he first sei me by the -hair, 
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and then threw me on the ground, which, 
after having Sete the ae of his arm 
u my un rson, he dragged me in 
suite of ul my A ane. to a neighbouring 
window; his intention apparently was to per- 
form the office of the mutes of the seraglio, for 
seizing the cord belonging to the curtain, he 
laced it round my aot. I had, fortunately 
for myself, had the time to place myself upon 
my legs, and I seized hold of both his hands 
and began to cry out. A servant came im- 
mediately to my assistance, and delivered me 
from his hands.’ He then adds, ‘I am daily 
exposed to similar di rs, and ae are 
so excessive, and so desperate, that it is only 
violent remedies which can put an end to 
them.’ ’’—vol. i. p. 75. 


Frederick now resolved that nothing should 
prevent him from attempting to get out of the 
way. Inconjanction with two trusty friends, 
Katt and Keith, he arranged to take flight 
from a place between Anspach and Frankfort, 
during an intended journey in which the king 
was to accompany him. His plans failed,— 
he was arrested and carried prisoner to Mit- 
temvalde, a village near Berlin. The king 
took instant measures for the seizure of all 
persons implicated in the attempted escape of 


his son; a few officers were discharged the | 


service. Keith luckily escaped, but the un- 
fortunate Katt was apprehended, and cruelly 
puttodeath. It is distressing to think that we 
live in an age so near to that dark era, when 
such barbarities were allowed to be practised 
with impunity, as those which Frederick Wil- 
liam perpetrated on this occasion. He shut 
up his son as a state prisoner at Custrin, in 
a dungeon where the light of day was admit- 
ted only from one small aperture, where no 
one was allowed to be with him, and where 
he was obliged to live on an allowance of six- 
pence farthing of our money a day. He as- 
sembled a court martial to sit in judgment on 
his son, and when the members had the forti- 
tude to acquit the accused, the king deter- 
mined upon appointing another, and the latter 
was found more complying. Frederick was 
condemned to death, and the king would have 
most assuredly caused his sentence of decapi- 
tation to be carried into effect if it were not 


for the peremptory interference of some of | 


the crowned heads of Europe, but particular- 
ly the Emperor. The interposition of remon- 
strants so powerful as these, could not be de- 
spised, and Frederick was detained in prison 
but for a very short time. Whilst in the for- 
tress of Custrin, however, and still in dread- 
ful uncertainty as to his fate, the unhappy 
Frederick was exposed, by a decree of his fa- 
ther, to a shocking aggravation of the horrors 
of his condition. His young friend Katt, one 
of the agents who volunteered to assist in his 
escape, was convicted, and sentenced to de- 
capitation, and was now to be sent expressly 
to Custrin, in order to be executed in the pre- 
rs of Frederick. The sequel! is heart rend- 
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“ He (Katt — at pa oe ye 
ing of the of November, (1730) an 
the next morning he was led to the scaffold. 
On the preceding day, Frederiek, having been 
first dressed in a coarse fustian dress similar to 
that which had been given to Katt, was trans- 
ferred to the General Lepel, the governor of 
Custrin, and the president Munchow, who had 
the charge of him, from the apartment he had 

reviously occupied, to one on a lower floor, 
ooking into th® court of the fortress, where he 
found his bed prepared. At his first entrance 
the curtains of the windows were let down, so 


| as to prevent his seeing into the court: but at 


a given signal they were drawn up, and disco- 
vered to the astonished and agitated Frederick, 
a scaffold hung with black, and ona level with 
the window, which had been enlarged, and its 
bars removed. Upon beholding this prepara- 
tion, Frederick became convinced that his own 
death was determined on, and passed the night 
under this delirium in no very agreeable man- 
ner. Nor were his feelings much relieved, 
when, early in the morning, Lepel and Mun- 
chow returned to him, and undeceived him 
with regard to himself, but informed him that, 
according to the peremptory and express orders 
of his barbarous father, he was to witness the 
execution of his friend. 

“Tn the meanwhile Schenk had also inform- 
ed Katt of the trial that awaited him; ‘ Try,’ 
said he, ‘to preserve your firmness, my dear 
Katt. A dreadful fate awaits you: you are now 
at Custrin, and you are about to see the prince 
royal.’ ‘ Say, rather,’ replied Katt, ‘that I am 
going to have the greatest consolation that 
could be given to me.’ So saying, he mounted 
the scaffold, while four grenadiers were em- 
plexed in holding the unhappy Frederick with 

is face towards the window. He wished to 
cast himself out of it, but was kept back by 
those about him. ‘I conjure you,’ said he, ‘in 
God's name to retard the execution. I will 
write to the King that I am ready to renounce 
all my rights to the crown if he will pardon 
Katt.’ He would have said more upon this 


subject, but Munchow oaeed his mouth with 
H 


his handkerchief. When he was again per- 
mitted to speak, he cried out— It makes me 
most miserable, my dear Katt, to think that I 
em the cause of your death. Would to God 
that I were in your place.'— Ah, Sir,’ replied 
Katt, ‘if I had a thousand lives I would wil- 
lingly sacrifice them for you.’ The execution- 
er now attempted to put a bandage over the 
eyes of Katt, which the latter resisted: then 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, he cried out, 
‘ My God, I render up my soul to thy hands!’ 
At the same instant his Bory which was cut 
off at single blow, rolled upon the seaffold, 
while his arms mechanically stretched themselves 
towards the window where the prince royal had 
been stationed : but he was there no longer, hav- 
ing fallen in a deep swoon into the arms of his 
attendants. Upon recovering from this after 
some hours, he found himself still at the win- 
dow, and in full view of the gory corpse of his 
friend! such had been the express orders of a 
father, who was so but in name.—A second 
swoon was the consequence of the sight.”— 
vol. i. pp. 123, 125. 


It is a fact, highly honourable to the heart 
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of Frederick, that in speaking of these trans- 
actions after many years, as a historian, he 
seeks to palliate the crimes of, and invent ex- 
cuses for, his father. 

Frederick's health suffered in consequence 
of the scene of horror, of which he had been 
so reluctant a witness. His father not being 
able to kill him outright, sent a clergyman to 
convert him to Christianity ; for, owing, it is 
said, to his first education having been left to 
the care of a Frenchwoman, Frederick appear- 
ed to have imbibed a repugnance to the doc- 
trimes of Revelation. The success of the theolo- 
gian, we regret to say, was not such as answer- 
ed the hopes and wishes of all good men, and 
as would have proved beneficial to the prince 
himself. We cannot, however, altogether 
blame him for showing his distrust of a sys- 
tem of religion, which was pretended to be 
the guide of conduct of those from whom he 
had suffered so much unjust, and such unna- 
tural persecution. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that coupling the practice of his malicious 
enemies with the religious principles which 
they so zealously avowed, he should have been 
guilty of the fundamental error, of secretly 
regarding them as cause and effect. The re- 
nunciation of the Christian doctrine by Frede- 
rick,—a renunciation which he persevered in 
to the hour of his death, is a lesson full of 
wise and practical instruction. How could he 
believe in the divine origin of a Gospel, which 
was forced upon his understanding by incar- 
ceration and the severest treatment? How 
was it possible for him to confide in the mol- 
lifying power of a creed, which was cherished 
by his father, who placed no bound to the in- 
dulgence of all his worst passions ? 

Frederick, however, by specious appear- 
ances and promises, enlisted the good offices 
of the chaplain in his favour. The representa- 
tions of the latter at court, moved the old king 
to such a state ef forgiveness, as that he re- 
called his son, and had him married, without 
delay, to a Princess of Brunswick. Frederick, 
though he apparently consented to the match, 
resolved, as far as he was concerned, to inva- 
lidate it completely. He contrived a strata- 
gem to have his chamber disturbed, after his 
retirement with his wife, on the night of their 
marriage. The ceremony was performed at 
the country palace of the Duke of Brunswick : 
they had scarcely withdrawn together, when 
a cry of fire was heard in the house. Frede- 
rick jumped up from his nuptial couch, and to 
it he never afterwards returned. He visited 
his spouse during the remainder of his life, 
once in every year, paying to her the compli- 
ment, which on no other occasion did he re- 
new, of substituting for his military boots, a 
pair of silk stockings. 

The county of Rupin was bestowed on Fre- 
derick by his father, as a marriage pertion. 
The young prince took possession of the ter- 
ritory, and soon fixed his residence at a coun- 
try house called Rheinsberg, a village a few 
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miles from Rupin. Here in retirement, with 
the exception of a short interval, during which 
he was obliged to serve with his father under 
Prince Eugene, the generalissimo of the Em- 
peror, did Frederick carry on those plans of 
literary research, and that extensive corres- 
pondence with the most eminent characters 
of his age, which laid the foundation of bis 
subsequent friendship with many of the latter. 
Here he composed, too, his earliest works, 
and lived in all the luxury of literary ease and 
indulgence, until the death of his father de- 
volved upon him the cares of a throne. This 
event took place in 1740. The directions left 
by the old king for the ordering of his furieral, 
are singularly minute. He specifies the exact 
mode in which his body is to be laid out; he 
particularly requires that it shall be opened by 
the surgeons, and that the cause of his mala- 
dy, and the state of all the parts of his body 
shall be examined with care, prohibiting, how- 
ever, in the strictest manner, the removal of 
any portion of his remains. He forbids that 
any funeral sermon should be preached over 
him, but desires that a festival shall be given 
on the evening of his burial, in the great room 
in the garden, to the officers of his regiment. 
‘The best cask of hock," he adds, “ which 
I have in my cellar, must be opened: and at 
this repast good wine alone shall be drank.” 
He then directs that sermons shall be preached 
a fortnight after the funeral, but he begs that 
the clergy will say nothing of his life or ac- 
tions, or any thing personal to him. “ In 
general,” says the shrewd old monarch, “ in 
these funeral sermons, I do not wish to be 
made worse than I am, but at the same time | 
do not wish to be praised.” 

The accession of Frederick seemed to pro- 
duce a sudden and very remarkable change in 
his character. He signalized the first year of 
his reign by entering on a war for the repus- 
session of Silesia. But in this campaign. 
which ended with the treaty of Dresd&n, Fre- 
derick gained little more than barren honours. 
except the designation which he ever after- 
wards retained,—Frederick the Great. He 
now attended to domestic affairs, and com- 
menced in 1747, that reform of the laws, and 
of the administration of justice, which consti- 
tutes so remarkable an era in the Prussian 
annals. Cocceji, his chancellor, was deputed 
by him to frame a new code of laws, which, 
after the most violent opposition, chiefly on 
the part of the lawyers, was at length adopt- 
ed. Extensive modifications were introduced | 
into the constitution of the different tribunals. 
and Frederick, in the enthusiasm of his zea! 
for reform, was accustomed to say to all the 
judges, “If a suit arises between me and one 
of my subjects, and that the case is a doubt- 
ful one, you should always decide against 
me.” 

It did so happen in a little time that there 
was a suit brought against him. He wanted 
to extend a new palace, and offered to pur- 
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chase ap PE comnts per grr in 
his way. miller would not sell his pro- 
perty at any price: the king became angry, 
and, forgetting himself for a moment, threat- 
ened the man with forcing him to yield by 
his royal power. “‘ Oh,” replied the miller, 
“you cannot frighten me in this way: we 
have judges at Berlin!’’ Frederick molested 
the poor man no farther, and built his palace 
in another direction. The king, indeed, 
evinced not only in his facility of access, but 
in every one of his public acts, a great con- 
sideration for the poor, and upon one occasion 
he carried his zeal for a poor man to the verge 
of injustice against a rich one. During the 
whole of his reign, he devoted a great share 
of his attention to the establishment of colo- 
nies in different parts of his territories; and 
the system upon which he proceeded was 
found to produce the most beneficial conse- 
quences. This was, however, only a prepa- 
ratory step to the abolishment of servitude in 
his dominions, which glorious measure took 
effect in the year 1766. The policy which 
Frederick adopted in the appointment of mi- 
nisters of religion, was quite admirable for its 
prudence and true charity. The Grand Con- 
sistory generally selected the pastor for a va- 
cant cure ; but if he was not liked, the parish- 
ioners were authorized by Frederick to reject 
him, and choose any other, provided there 
was no legitimate objection against him. So 
common a thing was it for the king to receive 
the peasantry when they applied to see him, 
that no peasant came to Potsdam, without 
being asked if he came to see the king. 
The substantial pledge, however, which he 
gave, of his lively concern for the interests of 
the people, consisted in the establishment of 
magazines for corn, in most of the towns of 
his dominions, by which he was enabled, ef- 
fectually, to secure them against the vicissi- 
tudes of a bad harvest—a calamity that was 
but too imminent in a land so sterile. Again, 
he introduced, at his own expense, manufac- 
tures,—those of China, for instance, wool and 
silk,—which proved valuable sources of indus- 
try to the Prussian population. The great 
drawback on the benevolent character of Fre- 
derick, was his military system. We shall 
remember as long as we live, the impression 
which the account of this system, given by 
Baron Trenck, in his romantic memoirs, made 
on our minds. Zimmerman states, that sui- 
cides were common in the army of Frederick ; 
but that a religious belief amongst the com- 
mon people, that voluntary death is eternally 
punished in the next world, changed the prac- 
tice of suicide into that of murder. The sol- 
diers murdered children, and then gave them- 
selves up to justice. What a horrible alterna- 
tive was this, and how dreadful must have 
been the severity of that discipline, to which 
an ignominious death, preceded by the com- 
mission of the most atrocious crimes, was pre- 
ferable! That system, however, was only the 





theoretic law, to which Frederick, by tradition 
and long habit, was wedded. Nothing could 
be more kind, more amiable, and condescend- 
ing, than the conduct attributed to him in 
anecdotes relating to his intercourse with his 
soldiers, which are much too numerous, and 
too pointed to be fictitious. 

We must altogether omit any allusion to 
the wars in which Frederick was subsequent- 
ly engaged. In the first place, the history of 
his campaigns has been long familiar to the 
world; and, in the next place, we suspect that 
mankind has outlived its taste for the descrip- 
tion of sieges and battles, and the other well- 
known occasions of human carnage. Men 
have changed, and have wonderfully improved 
since that epoch, when the Athenian orator 
complained that the personal strength and 
physical prowess of Hercules were the theme 
of universal admiration, whilst nobody seem- 
ed to recognise the qualities of his mind,—his 
justice, his wisdom, and his knowledge. We 
prefer, therefore, dwelling on those traits of 
Frederick's character, which represent him 
as the master of his passions—as the de- 
termined and successful opposer of all his 
most inveterate vices; believing that the con- 
queror of nations is not half so worthy of 
historical remembrance, as the potentate who 
gains a victory over his lust of power, and 
establishes good laws, where it might have 
been his own interest to perpetuate bad ones. 

The intercourse of the King of Prussia 
with Voltaire, their coquetting, the breaking 
off and the renewal of their friendship, are 
all topics of universal and familiar know- 
ledge. There is nothing connected with the 
subject in these volumes which purports to 
be a novelty. 

It was a part of the very sensible policy of 
Frederick, to treat the press of his kingdom 
with indulgence. Dr. Moore, in his very 
amusing work, View of the Society and Man- 
ners, d&c., expresses his surprise at the liberty 
of speech which he witnessed in the coffee- 
houses of Berlin, regarding the king and his 
government. 

It is by no means an unequivocal proof of 
the goodness of heart which is generally at- 
tributed to Frederick, that when every state 
almost of Europe, as if impelled by a simul- 
taneous movement, determined on the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from their dominions, he 
received them with open arms, and maintained 
the establishments of those who had been al- 
ready domiciled in his dominions. The lan- 
guage upon this delicate subject, of a man 
who had no particular feelings to bias his mind 
on the score of religion, who looked with an 
unprejudiced and an equal eye upon all the 
varieties of Christian professors, deserves our 
deepest attention. 


“ * Why,’ said he, ‘have the powers of Eu- 
rope abolished these depositories of the lore of 
Rome and Athens—these excellent professors 
of the humanities, and perhaps, I might add, 
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of humanity ; those late reverend fathers? Edu- 
eation will lose by this. But as my brothers, 
the Catholic kings, and most Christian, and 
most faithful, and apostolic kings, have all dri- 
ven them out, I, who am most heretic, collect 
as many of them as I can; and perhaps some 
day they will pay court to me to get some of 
them. I keep up the race.’” 

It is a blot upon the memory of Frederick, 
that he not only consented to, but participated 
in the first plunder of Poland. It is only 
justice, however, to state, that the portion of 
the partitioned kingdom which fell to his 
share, was sunk into the most abject condi- 
tion, and that he used every means in his 
power to raise its inhabitants to a state of 
comparative plenty, civilization, and happi- 
ness. 

But the end of Frederick's career now drew 
nigh. Although he would not credit it, his 
physicians declared that he was affected with 
dropsy, which would prove fatal to his life. 
He sent for Zimmermann, who prescribed ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, but whose 
advice and assistance were altogether coun- 
teracted by the vicious determination on which 
Frederick uniformly acted, to eat and drink as 
he chose. At the most precarious moment he 
insisted on a meal of eel pie, or some such 
dish, served up with prodigious quantities of 
pepper, and other indigestible materials. A 
few days only before his death, he commenced 
his dinner with a large quantity of soup, 
spiced to excess; this was followed by a huge 
quantity of beef, dressed in wine and spirits; 
he next partook of the Italian polenta, which 
is made of Turkey wheat and Parmesan 
chéese, is seasoned with garlick and hot 
spices, and is then fried in butter until a thick 
crust is formed upon it. Upon these strata 
the goodly king was not loath to build a su- 
perstructure in his stomach, consisting of an 
enormous plate of eel pie, which was served 
up so hot, that one of the persons present de- 
clared that it looked as if it had been “ baked 
in hell.”” On the 17th of August, 1786, Fre- 
derick expired, and up nearly to that day he 
contrived to transact, with exemplary dili- 
gence, the public business. There is but too 
much reason to credit the representation of 
Zimmermann, that the king died a disbeliever, 
not merely in Christianity, but even in the 
immortality of the soul. If this be the case, it 
is only another proof of the influence which 
early impressions, long nurtured, will exert 
over the amiable and useful instincts of our 
nature. 


—————— 
From Piackwood’s Magizine. 

THE AGA OF THE JANIZARIES. 
Tray has probably produced more of that 
distinctive quality called genius, than any 
other nation of Europe. What she was in the 
days of antiquity we searcely know, farther 
than she was mistress of the world. Greece 





seems then to have borne away the prize of 
genius. But, before the question can be de- 
cided, we must remember that ancient Greece 
was exactly in the circumstances which are 
most favourable to the expansion of the intel- 
lect, while ancient Rome, from the time when 
she was relieved from the pressure of perpe- 
tual war, was exactly in the circumstances 
most unfavourable to that expansion ;—that 
Greece was a group of republics, which even, 
when under the dominion of Rome, were less 
enslaved than tranquillized, while Italy was a 
solid despotism, shaken only by civil wars, 
which at once riveted the fetters of the des- 
potism, impoverished the nobles, and corrupt- 
ed the people. 

But on the revival of Europe from the ruin 
and the sleep of the dark ages, Italy was 
placed under the original circumstances of 
Greece; the land was a group of republics; 
all was sudden opulence, wild liberty, and 
fiery enthusiasm. She became first the mer- 
chant, then the warrior, of Europe; then the 
poet, then the painter, of the world. From 
that period she was the universal school of 
the arts, those higher arts which regulate and 
raise the character of mankind, government, 
political knowledge, law, theology, poetry, 
not less than those graceful arts which soothe 
or decorate human life ; her music, sculpture, 
painting, the drama, the dance, were unrival- 
led. In all periods, when a science had grown 
old, and the world began to look upon it as 
exhausted, Italy threw a new stream of life 
into it, and it began its career again for new 
triumphs. An Italian revived geography by 
the discovery of a new hemisphere, and re- 
vived astronomy by giving us the telescope, 
and throwing open the gates of the starry 
world. An Italian awoke us to a new know- 
ledge of the mechanism of nature by the air- 
pump, the barometer, and the pendulum. An 
Italian made architecture a new attribute of 
man, by hanging the dome of St. Peter's in 
the air. An Italian made the wonders of an- 
cient painting credible by surpassing them, 
and giving to mankind an art which now can 
never die. While Italy continued a warring 
nation, all the great leaders of the European 
armies were either Italians or the pupils of 
Italy. The Sforza, Castruccia, Parma, Mon- 
tecuculi, were the very lights of martial sci- 
ence; and whe was the subverter of Europe 
and its kings in our own day? who was the 
inventor of a new art of war, and the terrible 
realizer of his own fearful but brilliant theory ’ 
An Italian! 

This universal supremacy in things of the 
intellect is genius. All was original; for ge- 
nius is originality, All was powerful, practi- 
cal, and made to impress its character upon 
the living generation, and the generations to 
come. For the highest genius is the most 
practical: genius is no trifler; it may be fas- 
tidious; it may love to dream a world of ite 
own; it may logk with scorn on the feeble 
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and tardy progress by which humbler powers 
attain the height which it reaches with a wave 
of its wing; but when it once comes to its 
task, and treads the ground, its pressure is 
felt by the vigour of its tread. It moves di- 
rect to its purpose,—its purpose is worthy of 
its powers; simplicity, strength, and force, 
are its essence, and it leaves the evidence of 
its noble interposition, perhaps in the over- 
throw of kingdoms, perhaps im their renova- 
tion, bat, in all its acts, leaves the proof of 
faculties given with the object of changing 
the direction, or renovating the strength, of 
the general human mind. 

To come to the immediate purpose of the nar- 
rative. Inthe war of the Russians and Impe- 
rialists on the Ottoman Porte, which ended 
with the peace of Oczakow, Dec. 1791, it was 
remarked that the fortune which had so signal- 
ty accompanied the Imperialist armies in the 
earlier parts of the campaign, as signally de- 
serted them towards its close; and that Tur- 
key, which had been saved by little short of 
miracle from the first incursion of the Aus- 
trian army, concluded by not merely repelling 
those arms, but placing herself in a higher 
rank than she had held before. The Osman- 


lis of course attributed this singular change to 
the protection of their prophet; but those who 
were unable te lift their eyes to the paradise 
where he sits on sofas of eternal green velvet, 
drinking pearl and ruby sherbet, and sur- 


rounded by Adalisques surpassing all the Cir- 
cassians extant, found a sufficient reason in 
the good fortune which had raised Hassan 
Caramata from the rank of a camel-driver in 
the camp, to the high and responsible situa- 
‘tion of Aga of the Janizaries. 

There was but little known of Hassan in 
his former career, as a matter of course, for 
‘Turkey has not yet had among the invaders 
of its quiet, any amateurs in biography, col- 
lectors of “secret memoirs,” or compilers of 
autographs. It was taken for granted that 
he was the son of somebody, and that was 
enough; but it was seen that he was a capi- 
tal soldier, and that was more satisfactory to 
the general interest than if he had his veins 
incarnadined by the blood of all the Osmans. 
He had, besides, got a character, which effec- 
tually precluded all applications for his his- 
tory from his own lips. He was not merely 
one of the best handlers of the scimitar in the 
dominions of the faith, but one of the most 
unhesitating in its use. He was known to 
have cut from the skull to the chin, at a sin- 
gle sweep, one of his own captains, who had 
ventured to growl at an order in the field ; 
and his habits were of a keen and vindictive 
vengeance, which above all other things turns 
the edge of curiosity. 

It is perfectly well known that there was 
no man in the dominions of the Sultan, whom 
that Sultan so thoroughly feared ; yet when 
Hassan was but a captain of the Delhis of the 
body-guard, he had established so decided a 
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character for bringing things to a speedy is- 
sue with the scimitar or the carbine, that he 
received plames, diamonds, and embroidered 
bridles and saddles without number, under 
the pretext of his adroitness in riding or jave- 
lin-throwing, but, as was well known, for his 
being able to strike off the neck of a bull ata 
blow, for his being the most unfailing shvt in 
the service, and from, what was more to the 
purpose, the universal knowledge that an an- 
gty glance from the Sultan himself, would 
have been merely the preliminary to a trial of 
speed between them, whether the Sultan's 
Icoglans should first have Hassan’s head in a 
sack, or Hassan should have sent an ounce 
ball through the heart of his angry master. 
The question was easily settled, for the Sul- 
tan must act by proxy, which, however sure, 
is slow, while Hassan would act in person, 
which is at once sure and swift. The conse- 
quence was, that this fiercest of men and most 
uncourtly of courtiers, was suffered to take 
his way, treating Sultan and slave with nearly 
equal want of ceremony, and still, to the uni- 
versal astonishment, advancing in military 
rank. It was notorious, too, that he openly 
scoffed at all the accredited modes of rising 
in the body-guard of any nation under the 
sun. He neither made a party among the 
clerks of the Divan, by promising them dou- 
ble allowances when he should be Vizier, nor 
bribed the Sultanas, nor told fables of his su- 
perior officers, nor made a lower salam to the 
Vizier, the Mufti, or the Capudan Pasha, than 
to his own Korseruldeer. On the contrary, 
but a short time before the fight of Tchesme, 
he had a furious altercation with the Capu- 
dan, in the presence of the Sultan himself. 
He tore the beard and struck off the turban of 
that fortunate slave and miserable admiral, 
pronounced that, as he had been a slipper- 
maker in his youth, he was fit for nothing but 
to make slippers to the end of his days, struck 
him with the sheath of his scimitar in the face, 
and declared that as surely as he took the 
command of the Turkish fleet, so surely would 
he either leave it on a sandbank, or in flames, 
or in the enemy's hands ;—three predictions 
which were all verified in one fact. For all 
the world now knows that the Capudan ac- 
tually first stranded his fleet, saw it strike to 
the Russian flag, and then saw it burn to cin- 
ders on the shores of the memorable bay of 
Tchesme. The whole assemblage of Pashas 
round the head of the Moslemans were indig- 
nant at this breach of decorum, but silence is 
the virtue of courts, even in Turkey. They 
waited for the Sultan’s indignation to speak. 
But it said nothing. And Hassan Caramata 
quietly stalked through the midst of a hun- 
dred and fifty diamond-hilted daggers, and ten 
thousand carved and filagreed muskets, all 
thirsting for his blood. Yet neither dagger 
nor trigger moved. All eyes were fixed on 
the Sultan, and his were fixed on the tower- 
ing height and undaunted stride of the Delhi 
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as he moved from the hall. In half an hour 
after, every Pasha in Constantinople saw, to 
their utter astonishment, Hassan Caramata, 
the accursed, the ferocious, galloping along 
the valley of the Limes, in command of the 
Sultan's escort, shooting off the necks of bot- 
tles as usual with his infallible balls, and 
throwing the javelin with a force that made 
competition desperate, and drew loud ap- 
plause even from the gravity of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful himself. This was 
decisive. The Capudan Pasha put to sea, 
content with the loss of his beard and turban, 


provided it were not followed by the loss of 


the head to which they belonged. The Pashas 
went back to their governments, to consult 
the soothsayers on the new kind of magic by 
which the mightiest of the mighty allowed the 
meanest of the mean to tear beards and tur- 
bans in their presence. But the Vizier in- 
stantly sent for the Delhi, complimented him 
orientally upon the grace of his manners, and 
the respect for the best of masters, which dis- 
tinguished him among the children of the 


Prophet, invested him with a scimitar belt of 


honour, gave him his favourite charger, and 


gave into his hand the commission of chief of 


the body-guard. 

Joseph and Catherine had combined to rob 
the Sultan of whatever they could. Joseph 
longed for ‘Belgrade, Catherine for Bender; 
and with a hundred and fifty thousand gallant 
savages between them, there was a fair pros- 
pect of their getting uny thing that was to be 
paid for by blood. Hassan saw the Vizier 
and the army pass in review before the Sul- 
tan. “The Delhi smiles,” said the sove- 
reign, “‘does he not think the Janizaries in- 
vincible ?"’ “ Yes,’ was the answer. ‘ They 


are invincible against every thing but cannon, | 


The black beards (the 
Austrians) will trample them, the yellow 
beards (the Russians) will trample them. 
The Vizier will leave every thing behind but 
his brains, and the troops ery thing but 
their hearts."" The Sultan, wih a familiarity 
extended to no other of his ofij‘ers, inquired 
how it was possible to convey either, after 
leaving the man behind. ‘“Simply,’’ said 
Hassan, “because no man can lose that which 
he never possessed."’ The answer would have 
cost the Vizier himself fifty heads if he had 
them; but Hassan seemed guarded by a spell. 
The result of his last retort was an instant 
commission of Aga of the Janizaries. 

The prophecy turned out true. The Vizier 
was beaten on all occasions; the Janizaries 
were beaten until the sound of an Austrian 
trumpet sent them flying to all points of the 
compass. The Russians were raising their 
batteries against Bender; Cobourg and his 
chasseurs were carrying off Pashas daily from 
the suburbs of Belgrade; the war was like a 
war of sportsmen against the wood-pigeons of 
Walachia. When suddenly the whole scene 
changed. Patroles cut off, convoys taken, 


bayonets, and men. 
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detached corps of cavalry disappearing as if 
they had sunk into the earth, excited the ut- 
most astonishment in the combined camp. 
The soldiers began to think the ghouls and 
vampires had made a sortie upon them, and 
that they were fighting with things of the air 
or the grave. Cobourg proposed to retreat 
from this perilous ground, but was attacked 
on that night, and, after a loss of some thou- 
sand infantry, driven on the road to Transyl- 
vania. The Russian General wrote for rein- 
forcements from the frontier garrisons. They 
marched, but were never heard of. From the 
time of the famous battle of Forhani, in which 


| the allies cut up the Turkish line, they never 


gained an advantage. All was famine, flight, 
loss, and wonder. The secret came out at 
last. The Vizier still commanded, but his 
age was venerable, and he had given up all 
duties but those of smoking his calaun, and 
perfuming his beard. His asthma disqualified 
him from the open air, and he consequently 
regulated the affairs of war and peace, asleep 
and awake, on his sofa, and with as much 
dexterity at one time as at another. But 
Caramata was in the field. The Delhi had 
brought some corps of his favourite troops 
with him, and, what was better, he had 
brought the Delhi spirit with his troops. Be- 
fore a month was past, every Spahi was as 
eager for a trial of his scimitar on the Aus- 
trian helmets, as if he had ate nothing but 
opium from the beginning of the campaign. 


| The Janizaries brightened their kettles anew, 


and the sight of the horsetail was soon a ter- 
ror to the platoons of the yellow beards. Has- 
san was still the same gloomy, solitary, and 
incomprehensible being ; more sarcastic than 
ever, and more ferocious in quarters, in camp, 
and in the field. He had but one punishment 
for all offences—the edge of the scimitar. 


| ** We come to the field to slaughter men, not 








to save cowards,’’ was his expression, when 
he ordered a troop of his Delhis to ride in 
upon a regiment of Janizaries that had suf- 
fered itself to be surprised. ‘‘ You reproach 
us Turks with cruelty,” said he one day to 
an Austrian general, who came to propose a 
cessation of arms, ‘‘but the only difference 
between us is, that you are hypocrites, and 
we are not. Youcall yourselves soldiers, and 
you murder all that you can; we call our- 


selves murderers, and we act up to the profes- 


sion.” 

Hassan at least acted up to his word; for 
on the very night which saw the Austrian re- 
turn to his Prince with a fierce message of 
defiance, the whole of the imperial foragers 
were cut off, and the regiments of hussars 
which guarded them sent to the right about 
with such expedition, that they left three- 
fourths of their number under the hoofs of the 
Spahis’ horses. 

Winter began to blow, freeze, and sleet 
from the tops of the Carpathians; and the al- 
lies, fully satisfied with having been beaten 
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for three months without intermission, and 
already harassed almost to death, rejoiced in 
the sight of the first sheets of snow on the 
hills, as an omen of winter quarters. But the 
Aga of the Janizaries told his troops that now 
was the time to smite both black beard and 
yellow—that cowards required warm weather 
to put blood into their veins, but that brave 
men could fight in all weathers. He grew 
more adventurous than ever, dashed with his 
Spahis at every thing that appeared within a 
horizon of a hundred miles, broke into the de- 
tached camps of the allied forces, took can- 
non, ammunition, and wagons; and, before a 
month was out, sent a pile of standards to 
Constantinople large enough to hang the ceil- 
ing of the Santa Sophia, and beards and mus- 
taches enough to stuff all the footstools of the 
Seraglio. Joseph and Catherine were asto- 
nished. Alarm followed, and then wisdom. 
They sent a proposal for an armistice to the 
Vizier. The Vizier for once laid aside his 
pipe, and prepared to forward the envoy to 
the Sultan. Caramata came in during the 
conference, ordered the envoy to be seized, 
gave him into the hands of his Delhis, and 
turned him out of the camp, with a solemn 
declaration, that the next envoy should have 
his choice of the bastinado, or the mouth of 
the largest howitzer in the Turkish lines. 
The Vizier said, “ Allah il Allah,” resumed 
his pipe, and said no more. The envoy was 
escorted to the enemy’s camp, and on that 
night Cobourg found his tents on fire about 
his ears, and was forced to make his way as 
well as he could towards the Barmat. Within 
three nights after, the redoubtable Suwarrow 
was forced to fight his way through ten thou- 
sand gallant horse, who stripped him of every 
gun and fragment of baggage. Bender and 
Belgrade were now both effectually cleared. 
The Sultan sent his Aga the Cheleuk* of ho- 
nour; the Vizier was ordered to Constantino- 
ple, there to cure his asthma by the fresh air 
of the Bosphorus, and Hassan Caramata was 
appointed in his room, first counsellor to the 
king of kings, commander of the armies of 
the faithful, and vanquisher of all the unbe- 
lievers and Kafirs under the sun. 

The campaign began again: Leopold had 
succeeded Joseph, and he resolved to distin- 
guish himself at three hundred miles’ distance 
by the cheap heroism of a cabinet warrior. 
He sent an autograph letter to Cobourg, com- 
manding him to signalize the new reign by a 
victory. Cobourg took the field with a hun- 
dred battalions and sixty squadrons. He 
moved to the field famous for its name, half 
Greek half Slavonic ; but more famous still, 
for its demolishing the virgin laurels of the 
Emperor. At Tyrkagukuli he pitched his 
huge camp, gave a banquet in honour of the 
new hero of the House of Hapsburg, and, af- 
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ter it, rode out to fix upon the spot in which 
he was to annihilate the Infidels. 

In half an hour he came flying back into 
his lines, with Hassan and fifteen thousand of 
the finest cavalry in the world thundering af- 
ter him. Never had Prince of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire a narrower escape of being sent 
to his illustrious forefathers. The sixty 
squadrons were booted and mounted just in 
time to be charged, rode over, and broke into 
fragments. The aide-de-camp who carried 
the news of the battle to Vienna, announced 
that the Prince had gained an unequalled vic- 
tory, but “that he required reinforcements to 
follow up the blow.”” Hassan sent no aide- 
de-camp to Constantinople, but he sent a 
waggon containing as many Crosses and Ea- 
gles, St. Andrew's and St. Peter's, as would 
have paved the audience-hall of the Seraglio, 
or made buckles and bracelets for the whole 
harem, Nubians, Kislar Aga and all. The 
Austrians were thunderstruck, but they sung 
Te Deum. The Turks followed the flying 
Prince, and stripped him of his standards, 
guns, and foragers, as they had done the Rus- 
sians before. The Allies proposed an armis- 
tice, in pity, as they declared, for the waste 
of Moslem blood. The Turks galloped on, 
and, without any similar compliments to the 
spirit of philosophy, cut up the hundred bat- 
talions as they had cut up the sixty squadrons. 
The days of Ruperti seemed to be come again, 
and Leopold the victorious began to think of 
clearing out the fosse, and rebuilding the 
ramparts of Vienna. 

But the city of the Danube was no longer 
to be besieged by a Turk, nor saved by a Pole. 
Hassan Caramata disappeared. His scimitar, 
worth a province in jewels; his state turban, 
embroidered by the supreme fingers of the 
Sultana Valide herself; his horse furniture, the 
present of the Sultan, and too brilliant for the 
eye to look upon, except under its web of Shi- 
raz silk twist—all remained in his tent, and 
were all that remained of the famous Hassan 
Caramata Vizier. A crowd of reports at- 
tempted to account for his sudden disappear- 
ance. By some he was thought to have fal- 
len in a skirmish, into the midst of which he 
was seen plunging, with his usual desperate 
intrepidity, a few days before. But this, the 
Delhis, to a maa, swore by their beards, was 
an utter impossibility ; for what swordsman 
in the Austrian cavalry could stand for a 
moment before the fiery blade of Hassan ? 
Others thought that he had been sent for pri- 
vately by the Sultan, as usual, to converse on 
matters of state, and have his head cut off. 
But this was disputed too—for fond as Sul- 
tans may naturally be of cutting off heads, 
Hassan's was one that kept the Sultan’s on 
the shoulders of the Father of the Faithful. 
The Rumeliotes, however, began to discover, 
according to the custom of their country, 
that there was witchcraft in the business, 
from beginning to end. They remembered 
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as he moved from the hall. In half an hour 
after, every Pasha in Constantinople saw, to 
their utter astonishment, Hassan Caramata, 
the accursed, the ferocious, galloping along 
the valley of the Limes, in command of the 
Sultan's escort, shooting off the necks of bot- 
tles as usual with his infallible balls, and 
throwing the javelin with a force that made 
competition desperate, and drew loud ap- 
plause even from the gravity of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful himself. This was 
decisive. The Capudan Pasha put to sea, 
content with the loss of his beard and turban, 


provided it were not followed by the loss of 


the head to which they belonged. The Pashas 
went back to their governments, to consult 
the soothsayers on the new kind of magic by 


which the mightiest of the mighty allowed the | 


meanest of the mean to tear beards and tur- 
bans in their presence. But the Vizier in- 


stantly sent for the Delhi, complimented him | 


orientally upon the grace of his manners, and 
the respect for the best of masters, which dis- 
tinguished him among the children of the 


Prophet, invested him with a scimitar belt of 


honour, gave him his favourite charger, and 


gave into his hand the commission of chief of 


the body-guard. 

Joseph and Catherine had combined to rob 
the Sultan of whatever they could. Joseph 
longed for ‘Belgrade, Catherine for Bender ; 
and with a hundred and fifty thousand gallant 
savages between them, there was a fair pros- 
pect of their getting any thing that was to be 
paid for by blood. Hassan saw the Vizier 


and the army pass in review before the Sul- | 


tan. “The Delhi smiles,” said the sove- 
reign, “does he not think the Janizaries in- 
vincible ?"’ 
are invincible against every thing but cannon, 
bayonets, and men. The black beards (the 
Austrians) will trample them, the yellow 
beards (the Russians) will trample them. 
The Vizier will leave every thing behind but 
his brains, and the troops ery thing but 
their hearts." The Sultan, wih a familiarity 
extended to no other of his ofiers, inquired 
how it was possible to convey either, after 
leaving the man behind. “Simply,” said 
Hassan, “because no man can lose that which 
he never possessed."" The answer would have 
cost the Vizier himself fifty heads if he had 
them; but Hassan seemed guarded by a spell. 
The result of his last retort was an instant 
commission of Aga of the Janizaries. 

The prophecy turned out true. The Vizier 
was beaten on all occasions; the Janizaries 
were beaten until the sound of an Austrian 
trumpet sent them flying to all points of the 
compass. The Russians were raising their 
batteries against Bender; Cobourg and his 
chasseurs were carrying off Pashas daily from 
the suburbs of Belgrade; the war was like a 
war of sportsmen against the wood-pigeons of 
Walachia. When suddenly the whole scene 
changed. Patroles cut off, convoys taken, 


“ Yes,’ was the answer. “ They | 


detached corps of cavalry disappearing as if 
they had sunk into the earth, excited the ut- 
most astonishment in the combined camp. 
The soldiers began to think the ghouls and 

vampires had made a sortie upon them, and 
| that they were fighting with things of the air 
| or the grave. Cobourg proposed to retreat 
| from this perilous ground, but was attacked 
| on that night, and, after a loss of some thou- 
| sand infantry, driven on the road to Transyl- 
| vania. The Russian General wrote for rein- 
| forcements from the frontier garrisons. They 
| marched, but were never heard of. From the 
| time of the famous battle of Forhani, in which 
| the allies cut up the Turkish line, they never 
| gained an advantage. All was famine, flight, 
| loss, and wonder. The secret came out at 
last. The Vizier still commanded, but his 
| age was venerable, and he had given up all 
| duties but those of smoking his calaun, and 
perfuming his beard. His asthma disqualified 
| him from the open air, and he consequently 
| regulated the affairs of war and peace, asleep 
| and awake, on his sofa, and with as much 
dexterity at one time as at another. But 
Caramata was in the field. The Delhi had 
brought some corps of his favourite troops 
with him, and, what was better, he had 
brought the Delhi spirit with his troops. Be- 
fore a month was past, every Spahi was as 
eager for a trial of his scimitar on the Aus- 
trian helmets, as if he had ate nothing but 
| opium from the beginning of the campaign. 
| The Janizaries brightened their kettles anew, 
| and the sight of the horsetail was soon a ter- 
ror to the platoons of the yellow beards. Has- 
san was still the same gloomy, solitary, and 
| incomprehensible being ; more sarcastic than 
ever, and more ferocious in quarters, in camp, 
| and in the field. He had but one punishment 
| for all offences—the edge of the scimitar. 

*“We come to the field to slaughter men, not 
| to save cowards,” was his expression, when 
he ordered a troop of his Delhis to ride in 
upon a regiment of Janizaries that had suf- 
fered itself to be surprised. ‘“ You reproach 
us Turks with cruelty,” said he one day to 
an Austrian general, who came to propose a 
cessation of arms, ‘‘but the only difference 
between us is, that you are hypocrites, and 
we are not. Youcall yourselves soldiers, and 
you murder all that you can; we call our- 
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sion.” 

Hassan at least acted up to his word; for 
on the very night which saw the Austrian re- 
turn to his Prince with a fierce message of 
defiance, the whole of the imperial foragers 
were cut off, and the regiments of hussars 
which guarded them sent to the right about 
with such expedition, that they left three- 
fourths of their number under the hoofs of the 
Spahis’ horses. 

Winter began to blow, freeze, and sleet 
from the tops of the Carpathians; and the al- 
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ter it, rode out to fix upon the spot in which 


already harassed almost to death, rejoiced in | he was to annihilate the Infidels. 


the sight of the first sheets of snow on the 
hills, as an omen of winter quarters. But the 
Aga of the Janizaries told his troops that now 
was the time to smite both black beard and 
yellow—that cowards required warm weather 
to put blood into their veins, but that brave 
men could fight in all weathers. He grew 
more adventurous than ever, dashed with his 
Spahis at every thing that appeared within a 
horizon of a hundred miles, broke into the de- 
tached camps of the allied forces, took can- 
non, ammunition, and wagons; and, before a 
month was out, sent a pile of standards to 
Constantinople large enough to hang the ceil- 
ing of the Santa Sophia, and beards and mus- 
taches enough to stuff all the footstools of the 
Seraglio. 
nished. Alarm followed, and then wisdom. 
They sent a proposal for an armistice to the 
Vizier. 
pipe, and prepared to forward the envoy to 
the Sultan. Caramata came in during the 
conference, ordered the envoy to be seized, 
gave him into the hands of his Delhis, and 
turned him out of the camp, with a solemn 
declaration, that the next envoy should have 
his choice of the bastinado, or the mouth of 
the largest howitzer in the Turkish lines. 
The Vizier said, “ Allah il Allah,’’ resumed 
his pipe, and said no more. The envoy was 
escorted to the enemy's camp, and on that 
night Cobourg found his tents on fire about 
his ears, and was forced to make his way as 
well as he could towards the Barmat. Within 
three nights afler, the redoubtable Suwarrow 
was forced to fight his way through ten thou- 
sand gallant horse, who stripped him of every 
gun and fragment of baggage. Bender and 
Belgrade were now both effectually cleared. 
The Sultan sent his Aga the Cheleuk* of ho- 
nour; the Vizier was ordered to Constantino- 
ple, there to cure his asthma by the fresh air 
of the Bosphorus, and Hassan Caramata was 
appointed in his room, first counsellor to the 
king of kings, commander of the armies of 
the faithful, and vanquisher of all the unbe- 
lievers and Kafirs under the sun. 

The campaign began again: Leopold had 
succeeded Joseph, and he resolved to distin- 
guish himself at three hundred miles’ distance 
by the cheap heroism of a cabinet warrior. 
He sent an autograph letter to Cobourg, com- 
manding him to signalize the new reign by a 
victory. Cobourg took the field with a hun- 
dred battalions and sixty squadrons. He 
moved to the field famous for its name, half 
Greek half Slavonic ; but more famous still, 
for its demolishing the virgin laurels of the 
Emperor. At Tyrkagukuli he pitched his 
huge camp, gave a banquet in honour of the 
new hero of the House of Hapsburg, and, af- 
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Joseph and Catherine were asto- | 


The Vizier for once laid aside his | 








In half an hour he came flying back into 
his lines, with Hassan and fifteen thousand of 
the finest cavalry in the world thundering af- 
ter him. Never had Prince of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire a narrower escape of being sent 
to his illustrious forefathers. The sixty 
squadrons were booted and mounted just in 
time to be charged, rode over, and broke into 
fragments. The aide-de-camp who carried 
the news of the battle to Vienna, announced 
that the Prince had gained an unequalled vic- 
tory, but “that he required reinforcements to 
follow up the blow.”’ Hassan sent no aide- 
de-camp to Constantinople, but he sent a 
waggon containing as many Crosses and Ea- 
gles, St. Andrew's and St. Peter's, as would 
have paved the audience-hall of the Seraglio, 
or made buckles and bracelets for the whole 
harem, Nubians, Kislar Aga and all. The 
Austrians were thunderstruck, but they sung 
Te Deum. The Turks followed the flying 
Prince, and stripped him of his standards, 
guns, and foragers, as they had done the Rus- 
sians before. The Allies proposed an armis- 
tice, in pity, as they declared, for the waste 
of Moslem blood. The Turks galloped on, 
and, without any similar compliments to the 
spirit of philosophy, cut up the hundred bat- 
talions as they had cut up the sixty squadrons. 
The days of Ruperti seemed to be come again, 
and Leopold the victorious began to think of 
clearing out the fosse, and rebuilding the 
ramparts of Vienna. 

But the city of the Danube was no longer 
to be besieged by a Turk, nor saved by a Pole. 
Hassan Caramata disappeared. His scimitar, 
worth a province in jewels; his state turban, 
embroidered by the supreme fingers of the 
Sultana Valide herself; his horse furniture, the 
present of the Sultan, and too brilliant for the 
eye to look upon, except under its web of Shi- 
raz silk twist—all remained in his tent, and 
were all that remained of the famous Hassan 
Caramata Vizier. A crowd of reports at- 
tempted to account for his sudden disappear- 
ance. By some he was thought to have fal- 
len in a skirmish, into the midst of which he 
was seen plunging, with his usual desperate 
intrepidity, a few days before. But this, the 
Delhis, to a man, swore by their beards, was 
an utter impossibility; for what swordsman 
in the Austrian cavalry could stand for a 
moment before the fiery blade of Hassan? 
Others thought that he had been sent for pri- 
vately by the Sultan, as usual, to converse on 
matters of state, and have his head cut off. 
But this was disputed too—for fond as Sul- 
tans may naturally be of cutting off heads, 
Hassan's was one that kept the Sultan’s on 
the shoulders of the Father of the Faithful. 
The Rumeliotes, however, began to discover, 
according to the custom of their country, 
that there was witchcraft in the business, 
from beginning to end. They remembered 


at 
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Hassan’s countenance—the withered lip, never 
smiling except with some sarcasm that cut 
to the soul—the solemn, foreboding, melan- 
choly brow—the look of magnificent beauty, 
but tarnished by bitter memory, or fearful suf- 
ferings. For all those, what manufacturer 
could be found but the old enemy of man? 
Zatania himself had shaped the face of Has- 
san; and why not shape his fortunes too? 
This accounted for his coming, none knew 
whenee—his gaining the Sultan's favour, 
none knew how—and his going, it puzzled 
all the philosophers in the army to say where. 

The witchcraft solution settled all difficul- 
ties. Hassan was a ghoul; a son of darkness, 
let loose from his bed, five thousand miles 
deep, to spend a few uneasy years on the up- 
per surface of the world; or a magician, bar- 
gaining for a shert period of power and ho- 
nours, and suddenly carried off, to complete 
his bargain. The Delhis, however, pledged 
themselves to cut off the mustaches, and the 
head along with them, of any son of clay who 
dared to think, much more to assert, that their 
friend, favourite, and captain, was not a true 
man, a first-rate Delhi, and worth all the Vi- 
ziers that ever kissed the dust off the slippers 
of the Padishah, since the days of Abubeker. 

The news reached the allies. It was worth 
all their feur-de-joie. Every soldier in Vienna 
was instantly sent to fill up the ranks of the 
victorious general, who was always beaten. 
Good news came still. Yussuf Pacha was 
reappointed Vizier; and in a fortnight reach- 
ed the camp, with his pillows, his pipe, and 
his asthma. In another fortnight he had 
made up his mind to fight; and he moved to 
find out Cobourg and the Russians. The 
Moslemin shook their heads, wished old Yus- 
suf at his pillau in Constantinople again, 
shouted “ Allah il allah,’ and marched to the 
memorable plain of Rymnik, making up their 
minds to drink the sweet sherbet of immorta- 
lity. Old Yussuf was as brave as a lion, with 
the brains of an ass. He carried one hundred 
and fifteen thousand true believers into the 
teeth of the Austrian and Russian batteries— 
fought like a hero and a blockhead—and be- 
fore sunset lost fifty thousand of his troops, 
his two camps, the battle, and the little un- 
derstanding that seventy years had left him, 
and all the fruits of all the triumphs of Has- 
san Caramata. Evil days now fell upon the 
Father of the Faithful. The Delhis rode 
back to the capital, and vowed vengeance on 
the murderer of their great leader. The Sul- 
tan declared himself innocent, but offered 
them any head of his ministers in exchange. 
They demanded his own. He admitted, like 
all Sultans, their sight to the demand, but of- 
fered them, in the mean time, the head of the 
Vizier. Yussuf was sent for, acquainted with 
the necessities of the state, and, in half an 
hour after, his head was thrown over the se- 
raglio wall. The war was at an end. The 
Russians and Austrians had forced a peace. 
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The Sultan gave all they asked; and Turkey 
was stripped of all that she had conquered 
during half a century. Still no tidings had 
been heard of Hassan. 


Towards the close of the year 1830, imme- 
diately after the new lesson which the Turks 
received from the yellow beards, and the new 
evidence that Vigiers from the cobblers’ stalls, 
and admirals from the stables, were not the 
natural props of a falling empire, a party of 
Italian draughtsmen, who had been sent out 
by the Genoese Jews, the established specu- 
lators in all articles of vertu, to make draw- 
ings, make bargains, and, according to cus- 
tom, steal what they could among the fine 
ruins lately discovered by the English consul 
at Salonichi, were, by some absurdity of their 
own, enveloped in a column of the Ottomans, 
on their way home from Shumla. The un- 
lucky artists were of course stripped to their 
trowsers, and ordered tomarch. The natural 
consequence would have been, that after a 
day or two of starving, hurrying through rug- 
ged roads without shoes, and sleeping under 
the canopy of the skies, they would have 
either made their last bed in the marshes of 
Thessaly, or left their bones for the foxes and 
ravens of Pindus; but this is still no unclas- 
sic land, though trampled by the hoof of the 
swinish Ottoman, or harried by the lance of 
the mountaineer Albanian. The unfortunate 
Italians were under the wing of the Muses, 
and, like the Athenians in Syracuse, found 
the advantage of having received a civilized 
education. 

On the second evening of their capture, as 
the column halted in a miserable village at the 
foot of the mountains, the lucky aceident of 
finding some date brandy in the corner of 
their hut for the night, put the captain of the 
escort into such a state of drunken good-hu- 
mour, that he ordered his captives to share it, 
by dancing the Romaika along with him. 
Half dead as they were, they complied. He 
then ordered a song, to set him asleep. The 
Italians were in no forte for melody; but the 
captain's commands were peremptory, and 
the song was sung. While it was going on, 
an old merchant, attracted by the sound, came 
to the door of the hut, and speaking Italian, 
of a better quality than the lingua franca of 
the half savages round him, offered his ser- 
vices, He finally found them some food, by 
his influence with the peasantry; and, by a 
still more useful influence, some piastres duly 
administered, obtained the Turk’s leave for 
them to remain under his prescriptions for a 
few days, until their feet were healed, and 
their fatigues sufficiently got rid of to follow 
him. The Marabout took them up the moun- 
tain, provided, if not a cottage for them, at 
least a cavern, and for a month also furnished 
them with the means of subsistence until they 
could communicate with their friends. 

As the season advanced, and the Italians 
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began to make preparations for returning 
home—for the compact with the captain was 
probably not expected by either party to have 
been very conscientiously kept, and the cap- 
tain himself was as probably, by that time, 
either shot or sabred—the Marabout’s uneasi- 
ness grew obvious. He at length acknow- 
ledged himself an Italian, and even a Geno- 
ese, but omitted to account for his Mahometan 
habit, his life, and his profession. He was 
not urged upon the subject. The time of 
their departure came. The old man’s cares 
were unremitting to the last ; and with provi- 
sions, some piastres, and a shower of benedic- 
tions, he sent them forward to the sunny land 
of mimes, monks, and guitars. 

Before the week was over, they found the 
Marabout among them again. But, a mer- 
chant no longer, he was now an Italian pil- 
grim, such as one sees every Easter by the 
hundred, before the hundred shrines of the 
little dingy Madonnas in Rome. He told 
them that, after their departure, he had found 
solitude doubly irksome; that old recollec- 
tions had come again upon him; and, in 
short, that as he was born an Italian, an Ita- 
lian he would die. They brought him with 
them to Genoa, installed him, by his own de- 
sire, in a convent there: the easy superior of 
which forgot to ask questions touching the 
previons faith of a brother who went through 
his “ aves and misericordes’’ with such perfec- 
tion. There he remained for some months, 
going through the duties with a rigour and 
punctuality that prodigiously edified the bro- 
therhood. He was the admiration of the wo- 
men too, for his stature and countenance had 
scarcely felt the effects of years, further than 
in a slight bend in the one, and paleness and 
thinness in the other. But his eye was the 
eagle's still, and his step had the loftiness and 
stride of the mountaineer. As he passed 
through the streets with his bare head, vene- 
rable by a few silver locks at the side, and his 
fine bold physiognomy, he inevitably caught 
the eye of strangers, and, under those cir- 
cumstances, I myself remember to have re- 
marked him, among the mob of mean or fierce 
faces, that crowd every corner of the city of 
the Dorias. It happened also that my cicerone 
was one of the captured draughtsmen, and 
from him I heard the particulars of Fra Paulo, 
or Giovanni's life, I forget which—particulars 
which my Italian friend would probably not 
have intrusted to a less heretical ear. 

So far, my story has nothing uncommon in 
it, and the misfortune is, that the sequel is 
only too much in the common form to be 
worth the modern taste for romance. The 
old man, some time after my departure, was 
found dead in his bed, without any mystery 
of assassination being called in to account for 
it; nor was there much wonder in the case, 
when we learned that he was eighty-three, a 
disease that defies medicine, and has no want 
of the spadaccino to settle its account with the 
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world. There is nothing more out of the rou- 
tine, in the fact that the old merchant left a 
confession behind him; for every monk con- 
fesses to some one or other, and the old mer- 
chant had matters on his mind which he could 
not have, without utter expulsion and ruin, 
suffered to drop into the most prudent ear 
within the walls of Genoa, or, perhaps, the 
shores of Italy. He thus at once saved his 
religious honour, and disburdened his con- 
science, by committing his memory to paper, 
and making my cicerone friend the residuary 
legatee of his sins. But even the record of 
such matters is a delicate possession in bella 
Italia, and my friend expressed his gratitude 
in all the hyperbole of native eloquence, on 
my desiring him to collect all the membra dis- 
jecta of the old man’s pen, transfer them to me 
under the Ambassador's cover, and keep his 
soul in peace for the rest of his life, relative 
to the MSS. of his mountain fellow-traveller— 
Moslem, Marabout, klept and monk as he was. 


The papers were blotted and mutilated in 
all kinds of ways, but a species of abrupt nar- 
rative struggles through them. I give them, 
such as they were :— 


** Whether, like all my countrymen, who 
are constantly enamoured of some Donna or 
other, I could have spent life in wandering 
from ball to ball, and between the serenade, 
the supper, and the gaming-table, been satis- 
fied to make my way to the end of the day, 
and of all days, is more than I ever had it 
in my power to tell. I fell in love—fell in 
loye but once, and, with the extinction of 
that heavenly flame, became a fiend. 

‘“« There is no use now in telling the name 
of my family. It was noble, and of the high- 
est order of nobility. But is it not enough 
for the belief that it was proud, profligate, 
and splendid; that its head was a magnificent 
idler, and its younger branches were showy, 
subtle, passionate, and with nothing to do on 
the face of the earth; that it was Italian? If 
I went farther, and said that the head of that 
family was half maniac in good and evil, a 
madly prodigal benefactor, a madly trusting 
friend, a madly adoring lover, and an avenger 
mad to the wildest depths of vengeance, need 
I write under the picture that he was a Ge- 
noese ? 

“] was that magnificent idler. I was that 
splendid fool, that son of fortune, who cast 
away all the gifts of earth and heaven—who 
trampled out in blood loves and feelings that 
might have made the happiness of angels, 
who ran a frantic career of destruction through 
all that had twined itself round my heart of 
hearts—then denied, defied, and cast from me 
the only hope whieh can console man for the 
loss of this world, and then sat down in soli- 
tude, helpless remorse, and despair—unut- 
terable ! 
* * 


* om - 2 -_ 
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“It was during my residence at Vienna | the only being whose love I could have now 


that I first saw the woman who was after- 
wards to kindle all the fury and all the ago- 
nies of my nature. It is useless now to re- 
peat Septimia’s title. She was a woman of 
the highest rank, the daughter of one of our 


sovereign princes, and though of a Spanish | 
At the Austrian | 


mother, most beautiful. 
Court, she was the topic of universal admira- 
tion, and when all admired, who shall wonder 
if 1, her countryman, young, ardent in all that 
spoke to the passions, proud of the honours 


paid to Italian beauty, proud, too, perhaps, of | 


my own person, whirling through a perpetual 
round of brilliant sights and festivities, with 


all the aromatic poison of heightened plea- | 
sure filling my senses and my soul, threw | 


myself at the feet of this most singular and 
admirable of women ! 

* We were married. Until the hour when 
I led her from the altar, | had never dreamed 


| tempest. 


| 


valued. I saw it in the hollowness of the 
cheek, in the feebleness of the form; I saw it 
even more keenly in the forced smile with 
which my presence, my tenderness, those at- 
tractions with which, half in hope and half 
in despair, I from time to time made an at- 
tempt to restore my wife to me. But her 
heart was frozen or gone; and pride, pain, 
and thwarted affection returned on me like a 
legion of the spirits of evil. 
. * aa * o — . 

“One day, in a hunting party in Hungary, 
1 was caught in one of those sudden storms 
that come from the Carpathians, and cover 
the country with winter in a moment. I 
took shelter in a farm-house in the forest. 
The fireside was already filled with the wood- 
cutters, who had made their way in from the 
As I had none of the gewgaws of 


| my rank about me, I passed for no more than 


that I was not the first object in her heart. | 
But as she turned away from that altar, the | 
single look which she gave to the image of | 


the Saint above, undeceived me at once, and 
for ever. It was not reproach, nor sorrow, 
nor religion, but it was a compound of them 
all. That look never left my mind. It has 
haunted me in my dreams, it has followed 
me in solitude. 
before me in the midst of balls and banquets, 


I have seen it starting up | 


and investing the meaningless faces there with | 


sudden sorrow and majesty. 
fore me in the camp, in the cell; in the calm, 
in the storm; I see it before me, pale, sor- 
rowful, and lovely as ever, at this hour—the 
look of a heart broken, but holily submissive ; 
bowed to the earth, but contented with its 
grave. Septimia! Septimia! 
. * * * >. . * 

“T left Vienna. I had grown weary of it, 
of myself, of the world. Pleasure satiates, 
but mine was not satiety ; it was a fierce un- 
defined feeling; a heavy consciousness that 
I had been wronged in heart—that I had 
thrown away my capabilities of loving with- 
out the only return that can reconcile man to 
the cares that beset even the smoothest path 
of existence. Even the external show of hap- 
piness that made every lip teem with envy, 
flattery, or congratulation, but increased my 
hidden anguish. I have heard the compli- 
ments of princes, and they were only like 
taunts to my bitter consciousness. I have sat 
in the midst of crowds that filled my palace, 
to congratulate me on birth-days, wedding- 
days, the various accessions of my rank, and 
the marks of honour conferred on me by 
kings, and sat, like Satan in paradise, hating 
the splendour and beauty by which I was sur- 
rounded and tortured! finding, in the bril- 
liancy of courts and court honours, nothing 
but fuel for the flame that was eating its way 
through my soul. 1 was alive to but one sen- 
gation—the certainty that I was not loved by 


It has risen be- | 








what I was, a man, and was welcomed mere- 
ly as a hunter. They were drinking, and 
the wine, sour as it was, brought out their 
confidences. One of them, who discovered 
that I belonged to the court, probably from 
some absurd effeminacy that had grown upon 
me, made inquiries about the mode of con- 
veying a letter with which he was entrusted, 
and of which he conceived that I might be a 
more adroit conveyer than himself. The ad- 
dress was to my wife. I bit my lip till the 
blood burst out, but I contrived to check the 
rage that was ready to have torn the carrier 
and the letter into a thousand pieces. | in- 
stantly mounted my horse. The fellow dis- 
covered by my muttered curses that he had 
put his commission into perilous hands, but it 
was too late: he followed me, and even struck 
me with his wood-knife; but I had got that 
which I would not have resigned to all the 
powers of earth. I felt neither wound nor 
tempest; I rushed along till I fainted from 
loss of blood, and when I opened my eyes 
onee more, found myself in my chamber, 
with half the archduke’s physicians beside my 
bed; languid, and almost lifeless, but with the 
letter still grasped in my hand. 

“*] had been discovered in the forest by 
some of my hunters, and brought home as 
dead. I had lain for a fortnight in my cham- 
ber, wandering from one delirium to another, 
but in all I still grasped the fatal letter—no 
force could take it from me. Such are the 
poisons which man prepares for himself—I 
would not have parted with that letter of ruin, 
to be made monarch of Golconda. 

“JT read the letter. What was it to the 
breach of confidence? The secret was mine, 
and of all secrets the most essential and over- 
whelming. Its pages gave the fullest satis- 
faction that could be desired by a mind long- 
ing to have grounds for self-torment. They 
were a long-detailed, but gentle accusation of 
broken vows, sustained by references to times 
and places, and charges of duplicity and cra- 


























elty on the part of friends and parents, which 
told me that my wife (for the woman was 
mentioned, it was she in every line) had long 
been loved, and had loved in turn. That she 
had been the reluctant sacrifice to the preju- 
dices of her rank; and that my offer had been 
grasped at by her family, alike for its own 
advantages, and its rescue of the daughter of 
so proud a line from an alliance beneath her. 

“T saw Septimia on that evening. She 
had come on the first announcement of my 
returning mind, and, kneeling by my bedside, 
offered thanksgiving to Heaven for my reco- 
very. I could have stabbed her on the spot. 
But she wept at my averted face, and be- 
sought me, in such language of soft submis- 
sion, to think kindly of her and her interest in 
me, that I felt the tears streaming down my 
cheeks. In that moment I could have turn- 
ed to her, confessed all that burdened my 
mind, and solicited to have at least all that 
was left to her of her early heart. But I was 
born to be a victim! Pride forbade the humi- 
liation. I sent her from my bedside; and 
tossing there till midnight, then started up, 
fevered and feeble as I was, to tread the cor- 
ridors with shuddering feet, and break open 
with frantic jealousy the cabinet in which | 
conceived the remainder of this correspond- 
ence to be concealed. 

“With a sensation of self-reproach that 
need not be envied by a wretch on the wheel, 
I broke open the cabinet, found a packet of 
letters, carried them to my own chamber, and 
there fed on them day by day. They gave 
me a feast of agonies. I found there the his- 
tory of the whole development of young pas- 
sion; the stories of the country walks, the 
youthful employments, the presents of flow- 
ers; the first parting of the lover for the 
army; thanks for his promotion obtained by 
the beloved one’s influence; the little gay 
anecdotes of the campaign, and mixed with 
them sentences repeated from the answers, 
which told me bitterly what these answers 
were; fond, glowing, confiding, the outpour- 
ing of a fine spirit, all awake with the finest 
of all passions. Yet what was this eloquence 
to me? what the brilliancy of the unconscious 
wit, or the loftiness of the half-inspired feel- 
ing? They were all for another; and the 
woman whom I had selected from the world 
to be the depositary of my thoughts, had not 
a thought for me: the being in whose loveli- 
ness I would have taken a pride, was to me 
but a weeping vestal, the guardian of a soli- 
tary altar, where the flame never shone to me. 
The wife of my bosom, the sharer in my fate, 
the partner of my rank and fortune, was at 
that hour the scorner of them all, wandering 
in heart far away after the trials and chances 
of another, shedding tears for another’s sor- 
sow, rejoicing in another's successes; and if 
she thought of me still, perhaps only measur- 
ing the years between me and the grave, and 


feeling the bonds of marriage only with the 
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hope that the time might come when she 
should again be free. 
- * o 7 * 7 -_ 

‘| had returned to my own country. But 
who can fly from himself? At five-and- 
twenty, | had the look of fifty. In the midst 
of all that the world covets, [ was a worn- 
down and meagre misanthrope. If it had de- 
pended on me, the earth would be a wilder- 
ness, or mankind a horde of Tartars, only 
ravaging each other, and turning the earth 
into a grave. My friends—and J had then a 
host of them—came round me with advice, 
entreaties, wonder at my fierce contempt of 
society, hopes of change, and all the other 
helpless contrivances of man to administer to 
the sickness of the mind; but their efforts 
were as useless as probably their zeal was 
hollow. In this withering of the head and 
heart I must have persisted, but for a new 
excitement. War broke out between the 
Empire and Prussia. The prize between the 
combatants was a paltry province, which the 
money wasted in the contest would have 
paved with ingots, and which seemed doom- 
ed to perpetual sterility. We contrived, how- 
ever, to make it bear a crop of human skulls. 
As the holder of a fief of the empire, a regi- 
ment was offered to me, and at the head of 
my cavaliers, | rushed into the war. Glo- 
rious invention for accumulating the miseries, 
exercising the follies, and displaying the 
blindness of man! Two hundred thousand of 
us were sent out to butcher each other. Im- 
perialists and Prussians pounced on each other 
with the appetite of vultures, and, having 
gorged ourselves with human blood, rested 
only until a fresh feast of blood was ready. 
Every horror that fiction ever raised, was 
transacted as the common, every-day busi- 
ness of life. To-day victors, to-morrow fugi- 
tives; wading through Austrian carcasses at 
Prague; bathing in Prussian gore at Kollin; 
fighting through fire and water, through fa- 
mine, nakedness, pestilence; we were still as 
ready as ever to tear each other into frag- 
ments, as if we were flinging away life for 
any one thing that ever made life desirable. 
Betweer. the hospital and the field, the first 
campaign strewed the rocks and morasses of 
Silesia with a hundred thousand skeletons of 
what once were men and fools. 

“ But to me this was a delight. I wasa 
wild beast, not a man—I longed to wreak 
myself on all that bore the human shape—I 
felt myself terribly divorced from human in- 
terests—and, with the consciousness of an 
exile from happiness which could finish only 
in the grave, I sought the grave. I was 
every where foremost. My regiment imbibed, 
as all soldiers will, the headlong habits of 
their colonel. We dashed at every thing, 
until the enemy began to think that resist- 
ance was useless; and the sight of my hus- 
sars in the field, decided the fate of many an 
encounter. 
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I was, of course, honoured for all this. 
Stars and crosses were hung upon a breast 
which cared no more for them than if they 
were so many cobwebs. Still I tore my way 
through the enemy’s squadrons, and led on 
my fierce sabreurs from danger to danger, 
until I was pronounced incontestably the 
most gallant hussar officer in the service—a 
Nadasti, a Scanderbeg—the pride and the ex- 
ample of the Austrian army. It was remarka- 
ble, that in all these hazards I had escaped 
without the slightest wound. Superstition 
said that [ bore a charmed life, and had 
brought a spell with me from Italy. I had 
indeed brought that spell; for what preserva- 
tive for the soldier is equal to despair? I, 
who never heard the fire of the Prussian bat- 
tery without a secret wish that it should lay 
me low—lI, who never saw the sabres of the 
Prussian cavalry without a prayer that I 
might be impaled on their points before even- 
ing. I alone was untouched, while my charger 
trampled the bones of thousands and tens of 
thousands of my fellow men. 

* | was, however, to feel at last the caprices 
of fortune. As I commanded the rear-guard 
of Loudohn’s corps in its retreat through the 
last defiles of Silesia, a charge made by some 
of the Zieten hussars upon our baggage, set 
my squadrons in motion. We fell upon the 
marauders, and quickly recovered our bag- 
gage ; but the darkness of the twilight, the 
intricacy of the ravine, and more than either, 
the habitual daring of my men, plunged us 
into the centre of the whole advanced Prus- 
sian cavalry. We fought desperately, and at 
last extricated ourselves, but in the final 
charge I received a blow which struck off my 
helmet, and completely blinded me for the 
time. I fell off my horse, and must have 
been trampled to death, but for the gallantry 
of one of my officers, a Hungarian who had 
lately been received into the corps. This 
brave fellow, after first driving his sabre from 
point to hilt through my assailant, dragged 
me from among the horses’ feet, and carrying 
me on his shoulders, restored their unlucky 
colonel to his regiment, who were already in 
the utmost despair. 

““T was conveyed to Vienna—was covered 
with honours, and racked with pain. But I 
was not todie. The gallant Hungarian was 
my nurse, and, after having preserved my life 
from the enemy, he preserved it from the 
doctors. But my illness was long, and during 
it Septimia arrived from Italy, with wife-like 
duty, to watch over her dying husband. I 
was moved by this display of tenderness, and 
on my feverish pillow, from which I thought 
I was never to rise, inwardly acquitted her of 
the crime of giving me the semblance of a 
heart. I took myself to task for the rash 
precipitancy with which I had wooed her, for 
the proud and lavish proposals which had in- 
fluenced the vanity of her relations, for the 
fierce and violent determination to make my- 


self happy, when it might be at the expense 
of making her miserable. Hour after hour of 
lonely thought, when all my senses seemed 
wrapped in sleep, have I gone through the 
whole tormenting history of my passions, my 
follies, and my sufferings; and hour after 
hour, have I resolved to cast my regrets to 
the winds, to confide, to hope, to see happi- 
ness, even against conviction; to be blind 
and be comforted. 

“One night, when the paroxysms of my 
fever seemed to render it possible that | 
should not see another morning, Septimia de- 
termined to watch beside my bed. I was al- 
ready half dreaming, and seeing squadrons of 
cavalry slain and being slain, when I was 
roused by the pressure of a hand on my fore- 
head. It was Septimia’s. Overcome with 











weariness for several nights before, she had 


| fallen asleep, and was tossing her arms in the 


agitation of adream. She uttered words too, 
words that sank into my heart like molten ore. 
She evidently thought herself transported once 
more to those early scenes, whose very memo- 
ty to me was torture. She was straying with 
her lover; she was parting from him. She 
was rushing to his arms atter long absence. 
She was abjuring him. She was pledging her- 
self never to love another. She was plead- 
ing with her parents. She was lamenting the 
bitter misfortune of the beauty which had ex- 
posed her to my disastrous love. She was 
drawing the contrast between my almost king- 
ly opulence and her lover's obscure means, 
and rejoicing in the power of thus convincing 
him that she could abandon the world for his 
sake. 

“ Tmagine, if human imagination is made 
for such things, the feelings, the miseries, the 
immeasurable shame, of the miserable listen- 
er. From that moment I flung away all hope, 
from that moment I determined that the short- 
est way to happiness was revenge, and that 
the shortest way to revenge was the best. I 
devoted her to destruction; I devoted my- 
self; I devoted mankind. My heart was chill 
no more, the ice round it was fire. I was 
now neither husband nor man, I was a tiger; 
and if I did not spring upon my victim, and 
crush her at the instant, it was that, like the 
tiger, I might make my spring the more se- 
cure; that I might strike her like a destiny ; 
that I might hunt her down with long wretch- 
edness; and then, when I had exhausted the 
last powers of infliction, triumph, and destroy 
her at a blow. " " 7 a ~ 

* These are horrors—but I was a lover, and 
a madman. I was an Italian, and that includes 
the whole circle of the passions and vices. 

“She rose, shook off her dream, and left 
the chamber, to prepare herself for renewed 
watching, by the freshness of the air that 
flowed in from the balcony. With the stealthy 
step of the tiger I followed her. She was 
standing in the moonlight, and never human 
being looked more like one of those forms of 
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loveliness that we image descending from the 
spiritual world. She looked ethereal, and 
the melancholy smile with which she glanced 
at the peaceful worlds above—the clasped 
hands—and the sounds, between sigh and 
prayer, which rose from her lips, were like 
the sorrows of a being fallen from those bright 
orbs, or longing to pass away and be at rest, 
where the troubles of our stormy existence 
are felt no more. 

“I gazed; and the sense of beauty dissolved 
my soul. My hand was on my poniard. But 
how could | lift it against a being that seem- 
ed all but already sainted ? 
she wept; I saw the tears glistening on her 
eyelashes, I heard the very beating of her 
heart. Vengeance was impossible. 1 re- 
solved to wait for farther proof, to task my 
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She prayed too; | 


own heart, to punish myself, who was the | 


true criminal, and with calmness, oh! with 
what desperate calmness, withdraw from her 
presence, and leave this incomparable crea- 
ture all that I could now leave her, the right 
of forgetting her rash and unhappy lord for 
ever. 

“While these thoughts were revolving in 
my heart, while I was thinking of throwing 
myself at the feet of my wife, confessing my 
suspicions, my fears, my remorse, and stoop- 
ing that proud heart to the just humiliation of 
soliciting her forgiveness, I was startled by 
the shadow of a figure entering the balcony. 
My wife uttered a faint shriek, but she did 
not fly. The stranger did not approach her. 
It was clear to my eye, rendered keen as the 
lynx's by jealousy, that they knew each 
other, and knew each other well. I glided 
along in the darkness. I heard their whis- 
pers—their words were broken, and intermit- 
ted with many asigh. I stood and listened 
to all. With my heart alternately panting as 
if it would burst, and then sinking into what 
I thought the coldness of death; with my 
breath held, with every faculty of my being 
all ear, I gathered the broken sounds. I 
heard the words—leave, anguish, parting, 
ruin. These were enough. I made a histo- 
ry of them sufficient for madness. The sigh 
and the tear—the clasped hands and the faint- 
ing form, filled up all that was lost. I drew 
my poniard, and waited but for an opportu- 
nity to strike the secure blow which would 
extinguish the traitor and the traitress to- 
gether. 

“ As if to increase the terrors of a moment 
big with fate to all, the night, which had till 
now been of more than summer serenity, was 
changed, and a blast of wild wind, followed 
by sheets of rain, burst on the palace. Sep- 
timia shrunk in fear; the stranger rushed 
forward to sustain her. Now was my time— 
with one hand I was at his throat. I saw his 
glance of astonishment; I heard my wife's 
scream of terror; I heard but one sound more 
—his groan—as, with my poniard in his heart, 
he rolled in dying convulsions at my feet. In 
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another moment, all was silence. Of the 
three who had just been fevered and glowing 
with the most vivid emotions of our nature, 
there were now left but three statues. 

‘** A blaze of lightning that wrapped us all, 
as if the King of Evil had come on his fiery 
chariot to exult over his finished work, show- 
ed me, for the first time, the features of the 
stranger. What was my wonder—he was 
my preserver, my gallant comrade, the Hun- 
garian! But he had died for his crime, and 
in that thought I was comforted. Fool, and 
slave that 1 was! I exalted myself into a 
minister of that divine justice, which, exist- 
ing before all law, strikes the criminal in his 
most triumphant hour, embitters the blow by 
the suddenness of divorce from all that he 
loves, and proudly vindicates heaven, without 
the tardy formalities of man. 

From this waking trance I was roused by a 
voice at my side. It was Septimia’s. She 
pronounced me a murderer, and stained with 
innocent blood. She was, like myself, an ar- 
dent, powerful, sensitive being, whose nature 
had been suppressed by long sorrow; but it 
now burst forth. She pronounced me hateful 
to her sight, aslave of jealous fury, and mer- 
ciless thirster after blood. Taking the dead 
hand of the unfortunate Hungarian, she kiss- 
ed it, and pledged herself before Heaven and 
the dead, never to associate with me, never to 
hold counsel, never to pronounce my name 
more. I stood and listened to all. Then came 
the tale. The Hungarian was her first love, 
and, to my sorrow, her only love. They had 
been bound to each other by the most solemn 
vows, until my ill-omened passion at once 
overthrew his hopes. She would have fled 
with him, and gladly exchanged opulence and 
rank for his humble fortunes; but his high 
and generous spirit revolted against this sacri- 
fice. Insulted by her family, and fearful of 
bringing to poverty her whom he could endow 
only with his heart, he left her presence alto- 
gether, and disappeared. Her next tidings of 
him were that he was dead, in the service of 
Russia, and his scarf and sword were sent to 
her as a dying remembrance. He had fallen 
in an engagement with the Turks in Bessara- 
bia. She had now nothing to hope for on 
earth ; and, in listlessness and coldness, she 
gave way to the will of her relatives, and 
suffered herself to be wedded to me. All this 
was told with the quickness of the lightning 
that flashed round us, and with almost the 
withering power. The Hungarian had con- 
structed this tale of death to set Septimia at 
liberty ; and then, in human weakness, had 
longed to be near her once again, before he 
died. He had returned to Austria, entered 
the service unknown, and lingered only until 
he could see, with his own eyes, that she was 
happy with her husband. For years she had not 
seen him till that night, even then by chance; 
and the words that passed between them were 
only those of final farewell. 
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“T wanted nothing of all this to know that | 
I was miserable; but Septimia was too like 
myself, to part with the cup of misery while 
it could hold a single drop more. Her re- 
proaches were terrible ;—her taunts went to | 
my soul. I felt the native devil within me. 
I commanded her to be silent, to spare me, to | 
spare herself. It was all in vain. She was, 
like myself, an Italian, and restraint was at 
an end. She had thrown off all the feebleness 
and timidity of the sex. She heaped reproaches 
on me that fell like coals of fire upon my head, 
shocked with wonder, almost with»awe, on 
the magnificent indignation and haughty de- 
spair of a creature who, but the hour before, 
was all submission, all tears and tenderness, 
all calm, cold duty. She now towered in the 
strength of thwarted love; her very nature 
seemed to have received a sudden exaltation ; 
her voice was rich, solemn, and powerful ; her 
eye sat on me like a conscience, and pene- 
trated me with an intense and agonizing keen- 
ness. | felt myself unequivocally bowed down 
before this majesty of wrath. Writhing through 
every fibre, and tossed by a frenzy of passion 
that tortured me as if I had been flung on the 
waves of the place of unutterable punishment, 
I might have borne this. But there are limits 
to the most patient endurance of man. But to 
hear her avow her love for the dead, at my 
feet—to see her press his passive hand to her 
forehead, to her lips, to her heart—to see her 
fling herself beside the body, and wildly sup- 
plicate that with it she might be laid in the 
grave! This I could not have borne; yet this 
I was doomed to hear, and see, and shudder 
over. I felt that to this there must be one 
conclusion, and that a bloody one; I felt my 
veins like ice; I felt the steel quiver in my 
fingers ; I implored her not to rouse me to do 
what must be ruin to us both. She defied me. 
I adjured her to leave me till I had mastered 
the rage which was now ready to master me. 
She but caught the dead hand, and kissed it 
with wilder fondness. ‘One kiss more,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘and you die.’ The kiss was given, 
and with a laugh of consummate scorn. I 
knew not what became of me; I was blind— 
mentally and bodily blind. I rushed forward 
to tear the hand from her lips. I heard a 
shriek; a convulsive grasp dragged me down 
—we fell together. I heard and felt no more. 

“The cold air of the dawn awoke me. I 
had lain on the marble fioor from midnight. 
I was stiff and cold, and felt as if I had gone 
through some dreadful dream. But I was soon 
taught the reality. Septimia was lying dead 
beside the Hungarian. My poniard was fixed 
in her bosom. Whether I had stabbed her in 
my rage, or whether she had fallen the victim 
to my unlucky hand in the struggle, all was | 
over. There lay the unhappy pair, both guilt- | 
less, yet with the heaviest punishment of | 
guilt; both young, lovely, noble; both form- 
ed for happy years, and for the richest bright- | 
ener of the happiest years, mutual love. Yet 
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there they lay, silent, cold, motionless, heart- 
less ; their whole current of life and joy stop- 
ped in an instant by a murderer's hand. There 
is sometimes a strange delight in knowing that 
the worst that can come has come. I felt that 
strange delight, the hideous joy of a fallen 
angel fixed in eternal chains. I felt the fierce 
consciousness of utter and irreparable ruin. [| 
rejoiced in the agony of belief, that the whole 
power of earth could not free me from a sin- 
gle fetter of my ruin; that I had fathomed 
the lowest depth of undoing; that all the racks 
and wheels of tyranny could not add another 
pang to my mighty misery, my parching and 
burning up of soul, my perfection of woe. I 
gazed on the beautiful beings whom I had ex- 
tinguished ; I even felt a frantic pity for them; 
I composed the scattered locks on their noble 
foreheads ; I whispered a wild prayer for the 
safety of their souls ; I even bathed them with 
my tears; but they were not tears of repent- 
ance ; they were the mere surcharge of a heart 
infuriated and infatuated, until it had exhaust- 
ed itself, and sunk into weakness. 

‘How long I continued this melancholy 
task I know not, but I was roused by the ap- 
proach of my attendants, who were alarmed 
by not finding me in my chamber. I was then 
fully awake to myself, and with the dagger 
still dyed with my wife’s blood, attempted to 
put an end to all my pangs at once. I gave 
the blow; but my arm was feeble with sick- 
ness, and before I could repeat it, I was seized 
and conveyed to my bed. The catastrophe of 
this night of horrors, of course, soon reached 
the ears of justice, and I should have been 
not unwilling to abide its severity ; but my 
noble house forbade this humiliation, and I 
was hurried away in a state of stupor from 
Vienna, many a league. 

‘* My subsequent career is less known, yet 
more memorable. The dagger had cut away 
from me all the honours, enjoyments, and 
hopes of life; what could now stimulate my 
ambition? Who could now be worth my hate, 
and who could now awake my love? I aban- 
doned Europe, and went to wander among all 
nations where I could be farthest from the 
sight of an Italian face, the sound of an Italian 
tongue, the slightest memory of times and 
scenes which yet were imperishably fixed in 
my soul. But if they were there, they were 
things in the grave, and their revival was like 
the fearful summoning of the dead. I tra- 
versed Tartary, I plunged into the Siberian 
winter, I even penetrated the jealous bounda- 
ries of the Chinese Empire. Among them all 
I carried my remorse, but it may have been 
owing to this pilgrimage that I retained my 
senses or my life. Labour is the great pallia- 
tive of human sorrow. Hunger has no time 
for tears; danger suffers no faculty to sink 
into lazy uselessyess. I learned among those 
barbarians something more,—the use of those 
extraordinary powers which nature gives us 
in the human frame. I learned to endure 
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fatigue which would melt down the hardiest 
European. I tamed the wild horse of the de- 
sert; I swam the cataract; I scaled the moun- 
tain. The fiery sun of the south darkened my 
skin, but it could not wither up my nerves. 
Winter with its snows and tempests was my 
pastime. I had soon become distinguished 
among my half savage comrades for dexterity 
in the use of arms. This was in some degree 
the result of my Italian birth. Nature had 
given me the singular flexibility of form found 
south of the Alps; no man among the desert 
riders was my superior at the lance, the sci- 
mitar, and the bridle. Distinctions, the dis- 
tinctions of barbarism, were forced upon me, 
and I became the captain of a troop. I might 
have been perhaps a Khan in time, and shaken 
the Russian diadem as a new Zingis, at the 
head of a new uprising of the wilderness. But 
I felt higher exultation in the commands of 
our Khan to join the Moslem army in the 
commencement of one of its most disastrous 
campaigns. There again distinctions thick- 
ened over me. Some feats against the Rus- 
sian cavalry drew down unbounded praise 
from the Turkish Agas, and I was fixed in 
the select troops of the Sultan. I now had an 
object in view at last. War had become fami- 
liar to me. I had cut down the bridge between 
me and mankind; and even among Turks 
there is no better way to honours. I was reck- 
less, daring, and remorseless. I had learned 
to look upon mankind as a race of predestined 
slaves or tyrants, and whether slaves or ty- 
rants, the natural food for the sword. I spared 
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neither sword nor tongue. I massacred in the | 
field, and I insulted in the council. Of course, | 


I domineered in both. I found folly in the 


Divan, folly in the field, and defect, dismay, | 


and ruin every where. I gave them in place 
of those pledges of ill lack, plain sense, hard 
fighting, the bastinado, and the flat of the sci- 
mitar. 

“In a single campaign, I restored the Sul- 
tan’s arms, humbled the Russians, and, what 
was more, taught the Divan to speak like 
honest men. But who shall account for the 
changes of human things? In the last skir- 
mish, when we were pressing the enemy's 
army to destruction, and cutting them up 
hourly like weeds, a packet was delivered to 
me by one of the Spahis, which he had found 
in the captured baggage. In it was a volume 
which had belonged to some luckless Italian 
in the retreating army. It was my own his- 
tory; mine, compiled by some romancer, but 
told word for word; with fragments of my 
wife's lettérs, and every incident and feature 
of the whole transaction given in the utmost 
detail. Romance had done nothing in it. For 
what exaggeration could it have found in ro- 
mance? But its perusal that night changed 
the whole course of my fortunes. It brought 
back youth, passion, misfortune, misery, in 
full tide upon me again. The cold and unna- 
tural fierceness of the Janizary chieftain was 
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thawed away at once. The hatred of man, or 
that more than hatred, the contempt of human 
nature, which looked upon its joys and sor- 
rows, its struggles and successes, as the sport 
of flies, made only to be brushed away, or the 
malignity of reptiles, fit only to be trampled 
into death; all was gone. I saw before me, 
in my solitary tent, that night, the counte- 
nances of every friend of my early years—lI 
heard the voices once familiar to my heart—I 
breathed the beloved and balmy air of my na- 
tive fields—I exulted in the unrivalled splen- 
dours of my native sunshine, my native shores, 
my native hills. First and last in every land- 
scape, in every proud saloon, in every spot of 
peace and beauty, I saw the two figures that 
had decided on my fate, and shut the door of 
happiness upon me. But time had extinguish- 
ed the intensity of my passions, and with it of 
my pains. I felt that I longed only to forgive 
and be forgiven, and lie down and die. 

** While I was feasting on my lonely ban- 
quet of sorrow, the thunders of the Ottoman 
drums were heard. The contrast was fatal to 
my soldiership. I felt an instant and irresisti- 
ble reluctance to the trade of blood. I thought 
with wonder and with loathing on the savage 
delight which had hurried me so long through 
the furies of war. I had shed gore in torrents 
—and that, too, was Christian gore. On my 
knees I pledged myself to the Heaven which 
had so long endured me, never to aid the fero- 
city of king or people again. I loosed the 
scimitar from my waist, took the poniard from 
my sash, the turban from my brow, and, throw- 
ing over me the cloak of one of the Greek fol- 
lowers of the camp, took my solitary way, and 


| left camp, glory, wealth, the Vizierote, and 


the world behind. 

**T never repented this step. I never turn- 
ed back my tread. I fixed myself among the 
Thessalian cottagers, and there led a life of 
labour and contentment. When the war ren- 
dered life there precarious, I returned to the 
hills, for life had become valuable to me, from 
the time when I found that it could be made 
useful to my fellow-men. I had been, like 
the great King of Babylon, driven out from 
my kind, a proud madman, degenerating into 
the savage. I had, like him, fed on the dross 
and weeds of human life. I had spurned, and 
raged, and raved; and, in the deepest moral 
humiliation, in the wildest insanity of the 
heart, had deemed myself lord of all around 
me. But the terrible dream had passed, with 
all its phantoms; the convulsed and fearful 
distress of the soul had subsided. ‘ The hair, 
wet with the dew of heaven, and the nails 
like eagles’ claws, had passed from my na- 
ture. I was a man again; and, in the joy of 
my recovered faculties, I resolved to live in 
future only for the sake of giving help to man, 
and homage to Him in whose hand man is 
only the dust of the balance. 
* ” * . 


s * * 


“J am now, I believe, dying; and I die 
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A Fine Morning.—The Austrian Frontier Fencibles. 


with the hope that the evils of my career may | the frontiers is entrusted. This force has 


be forgotten, the good remembered, and the 
frailties forgiven. The Italian prince, the 
Mongol captain, the famous Hassan Carama- 
ta, the obscure Marabout, all have finished 
their career, and all are now stretched upon 
the straw-bed of an humble brother of the 
bare-footed Carmelites. I have, like Solomon, 
tried the sorrows, the wisdom, and the glories 
of life—like Solomon, found them all vaniry 
OF VANITIES.” 


—»>———_ 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


A FINE MORNING. 


ANOTHER morn will rise 
With splendour on its wings, 
But this men flies 


Away. While beauty flings 


A thousand colours o’er 
The earth, they reappear : 

Yet thou wilt never more 
Our hearts exulting cheer. 


Sweet Morn, on balmy gales 

Where dost thou speed thy flight? 
To worlds where Love prevails 

And wantons with delight; 


Where ever-blooming Youth, 
With pleasure at his side, 

And Innocence and Truth, 
In golden courts abide. 


Then, gentle Morn, awhile, 
Thy odours let me breathe; 

Heaven seems above to smile, 
‘Tis paradise beneath. 


Flowers freshly gemm’d with dew 
In tears entreat thy stay ; 

And birds of every hue 
Sing “ Why so soon away?” 


The massy woods whose deep 
Green is illumed with gold, 

Would fain the colours keep 
Thy radiance doth unfold. 

Thy rose hues, lovely Morn! 
Yet linger on the lake; 


Then why as soon as born 
Wilt thou the world forsake ? 


—>>———— 


From the United Service Journal. 


THE AUSTRIAN FRONTIER FENCI- 
BLES. 

Tue Austrian territory borders upon the 

Turkish for an uninterrupted line of nearly 

two thousand miles, from the banks of the 


| 


| 
| 





| Chardaks, 


Pruth to the blockhouse of Lostua; this line | 


of frontier is defined either by the course of 
the Danube, Save, and Unna, the windings of 


mountainous ranges, or other covenanted li- 
mits; and, running parallel with this exten- | 


sive line, there is a narrow edging of country 
assigned for the quarters of a peculiar descrip- 
tion of soldiery, to whom the safe keeping of 








been hitherto so variously and erroneously de- 
scribed, that it is high time a correct account 
of it should be given. 

The inhabitants of the Austrian “ frontier 
provinces” (grénz-provinzen”) are of varied 
extraction; in Transylvania, they consist of 
Wallachians, who are either Bogdans or Mol- 
davians, or else Kara-Vlahs, who have emi- 
grated from Rumelia and Wallachia; in the 
Baunat, they are composed of Rumelians, Bul- 
garians, Zinzares, Kara-Vlahs, Raazes and 
other settlers; and in Sclavonia, they com- 
prise Servians, Bosnians, and Clementines, as 
they are called in the country itself, or Alba- 
nese colonists: but in Dalmatia, the frontiers 
are covered by regular troops of the line. 

The whole strength of the “‘ Frontier fenci- 
bles,’ amounts to seventeen regiments of in- 
fantry, a regiment of hussars, and a corps of 
Csaikists,orseamen. Every regiment has its 
own colonel; every four regiments are com- 
manded by a brigadier general; and every 
two brigades constitute a distinct frontier di- 
vision, having a general at its head, who takes 
his orders direct from the council of war at 
Vienna. The commandants of regiments have 
each a fixed head quarters assigned to them, 
and exercise civil as well as military jurisdic- 
tion, even to the dispensing of justice in cri- 
minal matters. The officers are paid by the 
Crown, but not so the frontier fencible; he is 
remunerated for his services by the gratuitous 
demise of a portion of land for his mainte- 
nance and personal advantage, though it is lia- 
ble to some small rates, and is not capable of 
being alienated, or inherited by his heir or 
kindred. The fencible’s home is a perfect 
model of patriarchal habits; his children and 


| grandchildren yield implicit obedience to the 


will of the Gospodar, or head of the family, 
and of the Gospodaricza, his wife; the whole 
household labour for the general good; nay, 
their very goods and chattels are common pro- 
perty ; and the master of the house is sure of 
support, in case of need, from his military 
chief. 

Independently of Semlin, Peterwardein, 
Alt-Gradisca, and Brody, the principal fron- 
tier fortresses, there is a series of guard- 
houses, erected along the left bank of the 
Save and the whole frontier line, at slender 
distances from each other; these are called 
(or, more correctly speaking, 
“* Dschardaks ;"’) with a view to having their 
next neighbours on each side of them always 
in sight, as well as for the purpose of protect- 
ing them against the frequent overflowing of 
the Save, these stations are raised on elevated 
poles of oak, and form the sentinel’s quarters; 
to the exclusion, however, of his family. The 
very floors of these atrial defences are perfo- 





* They stretch over a surface of six hundred 
and nine geographical square miles, and contain 
a population of 1,017,000 souls.—Ep. 
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rated with shot holes, so that, in the event of | sued his studies with great advantage; the 
an attack, the post in charge of them having | skill and high name of the master, together 
cut off all access by drawing up his ladder of | with the opportunities for improvement offered 
communication, may fire down upon his as- | by his extensive practice, and his connexion 
sailant. He mounts guard for a week ata with Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, affording 
time, and provides himself with provisions fur | every stimulus and means of acquiring ex- 
that, and even a more extended interval; this | perience to the pupil. At this period of his 
is absolutely necessary in consequence of the | life our subject seems to have indulged in 
frequent and violent eruptions of the waters | some of those eccentricities which marked his 
of the Save, which not only preclude all com- | more mature and serious career. But, what- 
munication with the Dschardak, excepting by | ever may have been his oddities in conversa- 
means of boats, but, at times, carry away the | tion and behaviour, he was steady in making 
guard-house itself. | himself practically conversant with his profes- 
The fencible’s duty consists in preventing | sion; and his talents were such as to excite 
any Turkish subject from setting foot within | expectations which the result did not disap- 
the Austrian territory, on pain of being shot | point. Neither at that, however, nor at any 
sans mercy, excepting on market-days: the | period of his life, did Mr. Abernethy read so 
Sclavonian’s “‘ Rastell,”’ and the Dalmatian’s hard as some of his contemporaries; but no 
“ Bazar.’’ In the event of any hostile attempt, | man thought more deeply. During his youth- 
there are alarm- posts, bound round with trusses | ful application an epoch took place in the sur- 
of straw, erected over every officer's station; | gical world by which no one profited more ex- 
as soon asa shot is heard from the Dschardak | tensively than himself: the celebrated John 
they are set on fire, and a mortar, which is al- | Hunter had commenced his admirable lectures, 
ways kept ready loaded, is also discharged; | in 1773; and the development of his great 
by these means, an alarm is speedily raised | discoveries was proceeding, while Abernethy, 
along the whole line, the fencibles on duty | from a boy, had become an emulous young 
muster immediately at given points, and, in a | man, arduous in the search of that informa- 
very few hours, the entire force of the district | tion which was to raise him to future emi- 
is assembled in battle-array. | nence. He was fortunate enough to become 
During the Seven Years’ War, scattered | the pupil of Mr. Hunter; and not only his 
parties of this corps made their way to the | pupil, but his friend. 
very banks of the Rhine; and there are none | On the retirement of Mr. Pott, the assistant- 
of our readers who have accompanied Trenck | surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mr. 
on his erratic expeditions, to whom his “ red- | Abernethy’s professional reputation rendered 
mantled’’ myrmidons and their desperate | him the successor of that gentleman. Having 
courses, will not occur as a familiar acquaint- | now accumulateda great fund of knowledge, he 
ance. They were ancestors of the Austrian | determined to begin giving courses of lectures 
“‘ Frontier fencibles’’ of the present day. at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; of the Medical 
School of which noble institution he was al- 
ways, therefore, justly considered the father. 
; At the commencement of his lectures, how- 
ever, his class was far from being so nume- 
rously attended as might have been antici- 
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Fellow of the Royal Society ; one of the Court | to raise it to a gest pee-cmumence sustained 
of Assistants of the Royal College of Sur- him under this discouragement. At this pe- 
geons, and one of the Curators of their Mu- riod Dr. Marshall, who hed established him- 
geum 3 em Honevery Member of the Royal self as a lecturer in the vicinity of the Hospi- 
Medical Society of ‘Edinburgh, and of the tal, far more than divided the popularity of 


Medical Societies of Paris and Philadelphia medical instruction; and, though not distin- 
&e. | guished for profound research, or for any 


novel improvements in discovery or practice, 
Tue place of Mr. Abernethy’s birth has his manner and style were so agreeable as to 
been much disputed; and it is said that he | confirm the hold he had taken on the great 
was himself ignorant of it. The town of body of students, and to continue the attrac- 
Abernethy in Scotland, and that of Derry in | tion of his courses to the last. His death, 
Ireland, both claim the distinction. We be- above twenty years ago, left Mr. Abernethy 
lieve, however, that he was born in Scotland, | alone in the field; which he ever afterwards 
about the year 1763-4. cultivated and enriched by an abundant dis- 
Soon after his birth, it appears, his parents play of talent of the highest order. On the 
came tc reside in Londen, where he was put | death of his former master, Sir Charles Blick, 
to a day-school in Lothbury, and there he im- | Mr.|.Abernethy was elected surgeon in his 
bibed the elementary principles of grammati- room; and was, at that time, considered as the 
eal and classical instruction. In due time, best lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and sur- 
he was bound apprentice to the late Mz. gery in London. 
Charles Blick, under whose auspices he pur- Having briefly glanced at Mr. Abernethy 
Muscum.—V ol. XX. No. 118.—2 N 
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as a vivd voce teacher, in which capacity he 
has rarely been surpassed, we come now to 
speak of his more permanent position as an 
author of medical works. His earliest publi- 
cation consisted of a few Physiological Essays ; 
which were speedily succeeded by a small but 
clever Essay on the treatment of Lumbar Ab- 
seess. These formed, with some additions, 
his first volume in 8vo. London, 1793-7, en- 
titled Surgical and Physiological Essays; and 
were distinguished by the same strong sense, 
and plain and forcible illustration, which, 
from that time till his decease, marked all 
that flowed from his tongue and pen, and ele- 
vated him to the rank he so long maintained 
among his professional brethren, and with the 
world in general. We believe that it was 
soon after the appearance of this publication 
that the author of “ The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture,’’ in one of his notes, spoke prophetically 
of Mr. Abernethy, as ‘‘ a young surgeon of an 
accurate and philosophical spirit of investiga- 
tion, from whose genius and labours I am led 
to think the medical art and natural science 
will hereafter receive great accessions.” 

The approbation with which this work was 
received, was augmented by the appearance 
of yet more valuable performances. In 1804 
was published, “ Sargical Observations, con- 
taining a Classification of Tumours, with Cases 
to illustrate the History of each Species; an 
Account of Diseases,’ &c. &c.: and, in 1806, 
‘Surgical Observations, Part Second, con- 
taining an Account of Disorders of the Health 
in general, and of the Digestive Organs in 
particular, which accompany Local Diseases, 
and obstruct their Cure." The fame of these 
Treatises soon spread, not only throughout 
England, but over the continent of Europe; 
and the French surgeons especially did ho- 
mage to the masterly spirit they evinced. 
Bold and successful operations; practical and 
lucid descriptions; original and comprehen- 
sive views; all combined to enhance the great 
reputation of the author, and to elevate the 
character of ‘the national school of which he 
was so bright an ornament, and which had 


already risen so high through the splendid ef- | 


forts of John and William Hunter. 
Having been elected Anatomical Leeturer 


to the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. Aber- | 
nethy published, in 1814, “ An Enquiry into | 


the Probability and Rationality of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s Theory of Life; being the subject of the 
first two Anatomical Lectures delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London.”’ 
Following Mr. Hunter's steps, he elucidated 
that celebrated man's views with respect to 
the nature of the living principle, which 
views seem derived from the most probable 
conclusions to which our reason can carry us; 


viz. that life, in general, is some principle of | 
activity added by the will of Omnipotence to | 
organized structare,—ind that in man, who | 


is endowed with an intelligent faculty, in ad- 
dition to this vital principle possessed by other 
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organized beings, to life and structure an im- 
| material soul is superadded. 
| “We perceive,” observes Mr. Abernethy, 
| “an exact correspondence between those opi- 

nions which result from physiological research- 
| es, and those which so naturally arise from the 
| suggestions of reason that some have consider- 
| ed them as intuitive. For most reflecting per- 
| sons in all ages have believed, and indeed it 
| seems natural to believe, what modern phy- 
siology also appears to teach, that in the hu- 
| man body there exists an assemblage of or- 
| gans formed of common inert matter, such as 
| we see after death, a principle of life and ac- 
| tion, and a sentient and rational faculty, all 
| intimately connected, yet each apparently dis- 
| tinct from the other. 

* So intimate, indeed, is the connexion, as 
to impose on us the opinion of their identity. 
The body springs and bounds, as though its 
inert fabric were alive; yet we have good 
reasons for believing that life is distinct from 
organization. The mind and the actions of 
life affect each other. Failure or disturbanee 
of the actions of life prevent or disturb our 
feelings, and enfeeble, perplex, or distract 
our intellectual operations. The mind equally 
affects the actions of life, and thus influences 
the whole body. Terror seems to palsy all 
its parts, whilst contrary emotions cause the 
limbs to struggle, and become contracted from 
energy. Now, though these facts may coun- 
tenance the idea of the identity of mind and 
life, yet we have good reasons for believing 
that they are perfectly distinct: whilst, there- 
fore, on the one hand I fee] interested in op- 
pugning those physiological opinions which 
tend to confound life with organization, I 
would, on the other, equally oppose those 
which confound perception and intelligence 
with mere vitality.”’ 

He thus concludes :— 

“Thus my mind rests at peace in thinking 
| on the subject of life as it has been taught by 
Mr. Hunter; and I am visionary enough to 
imagine, that if these opinions should become 
so established as to be generally admitted by 
philosophers, that if they once saw reason to 
believe that life was something of an invisible 
and active nature superadded to organization, 
they would then see equal reason to believe 
that mind might be superadded to life, as life 
is to structure. They would then, indeed, 
still farther perceive how mind and matter 
might reciprocally operate on each other by 
| means of an intervening substance. Thus, 

even, would physiological researches enforce 

the belief which, I may say, is natural to man 

—that, in addition to his bodily frame, he pos- 
| sesses a sensible, intelligent, and independent 
| mind; an opinion which tends, in an eminent 
degree, to produce virtuous, honourable, and 
useful actions.” 

Two years after the appearance of these 
' lectares, Mr. Lawrence, who had recently 

been elected to the situation ef colleague to 
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Mr. Abernethy, delivered at the College of 
Surgeons, and subsequently published, his 
two Introductory Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology. In the commence- 
ment of his first lecture Mr. Lawrence thus 
speaks of Mr. Abernethy :— 

“It was not till the latter part of last sum- 
mer that the Court of Assistants of this Col- 
lege did me the honour of appointing me one 
of their professors; an appointment which | 
freely acknowledge to have been most grati- 
fying to my feelings, not only on account of 
the body who conferred it, but when I consi- 
dered to whom I had succeeded”, and to whom 
I became associated.t{ To your feelings I 
must trust for an excuse, if any be thought 
necessary, for taking this earliest opportunity 
of giving utterance to the sentiments of re- 
spect and gratitude I entertain for the latter 
gentleman. You and the public know, and 
have long known, his acute mind, his peculiar 
talent for observation, his zeal for the advance- 
ment of surgery, and his successful exertions 
in improving the scientific knowledge and treat- 
ment of disease. His singular happiness in de- 
veloping and teaching to others the original and 
philosophic views which he naturally takes of 
all the subjects that come under his examina- 
tion,—and the success with which he cominu- 
nicates that enthusiasm in the cause of science 
and humanity which is so warmly felt by him- 
self, the admirable skil! with which he enli- 
vens the dry details of elementary instruction, 
—are most gratefully acknowledged by his 
numerous pupils. All these various excel- 
lencies have been repeatedly felt in this Thea- 
tre. Having had the good fortune to be ini- 
tiated in the profession by Mr. Abernethy, 
and to have lived for many years under his 
roof, I can assure you with the greatest since- 
rity, that, however highly the public may es- 
timate the surgeon and the philosopher, I 
have reason to speak more highly of the man 
and the friend; of the invariable kindness 
which directed my early studies and pursuits, 
of the disinterested friendship which has as- 
sisted every step of my progress in life, of the 
benevolent and honourable feelings, the inde- 
pendent spirit, and the liberal conduct, which, 
while they dignify our profession, win our 
love and command our respect for genius and 
knowledge, converting these precious gifts 
into instruments of the most extensive public 
good.” 


In his second lecture, however, Mr. Law- 


nic structure of those beings,—and that the 
difference of that structure constituted the 
only difference in their faculties and powers. 
In consequence, when, in 1817, Mr. Aberne- 
thy delivered another course of “‘ Physiologi- 
cal Lectures, exhibiting a general view of Mr. 
Hunter's physiology, and of his researches 
into comparative anatomy,” he not only de- 


| fended the theory which he had previously 


rence, in developing his ideas concerning the | 
principle of life, attacked Mr. Hunter's theory, | 


as maintained by Mr. Abernethy, and the 
manner in which he illustrated and supported 
it; and inculeated the doctrine that the prin- 
ciple of life, whether sentient or intelligent, 
is in all organized beings the same,—that the 
vital properties are all derived from the orga- 
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explained, but made some strong observations 
on the evil consequences arising to society 
from the adoption of principles of another de- 
scription; and strove to elevate, as Hunter 
had ever done, the thoughts of the student 
from the contemplation of Nature to Nature's 
God.” 

“It has been said,’ he remarks, “ that ‘an 
undevout astronomer is mad;’ yet he only 
contemplates the immensity and order of the 
works of Nature, and the causes of the varie- 
ties of light and seasons, so serviceable to the 
living beings which inhabit this planet, and, 
as he infers, to these of others. But what 
shall we say of the anatomist, who observes 
the structure and functions of those beings,— 
who examines their extreme variety, and re- 
gular gradation and connexion,—without any 
feeling or perception that Intelligence has 
operated in ordaining the laws of Nature? 
We judge of others by ourselves; and as- 
suredly such a character must, by the bulk of 
mankind, be considered as possessing either a 
deficient or perverse intellect. 

“The opinion that Intelligence must have 
ordained the order of Nature is not only im- 
pressed by her decrees upon the bulk of man- 
kind, but is confirmed by the observations and 
reflections of the most observant and intellec- 
tual individuals of the human race. Those 
who think that intelligence may exist distinct 
from organization, are disposed to admit that 
the intelligence with which they are endowed 
may have a separate existence. Those who 
think that perception is not essential to life, 
but is an attribute of something different, are 
also disposed to admit the separate existence 
of perception and intelligence; and thus do 
these two opinions produce and support each 
other. Both opinions are natural to most 
men, and confirmed by the observations and 
consideration of the most intellectual of the 
human race.”’ 

Any further notice of the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Lawrence is 
as unnecessary as it would be painful. 

An anecdote, illustrative of the sound inte- 
grity, as well as of the humour, of Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s character, may here be introduced. 
On his receiving the appointment of Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, a professional friend ob- 
served to him that they should now have 
something new.—“‘ What do you mean?” 
asked Mr. Abernethy.—‘‘ Why,” said the 
other, ‘of course you will brush up the lec- 
tures which you have been so long delivering 
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at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and let us | 


have them in an improved form.’’—‘* Do you 
take me for a fool or a knave?”’ rejoined Mr. 
Abernethy ; “I have always given the stu- 


| important. 


dents at the Hospital that to which they are | 


entitled—the best produce of my mind. 
could have made my lectures to them better, 
I would instantly have made them so. I will 
give the College of Surgeons precisely the 
same lectures, down to the smallest details :— 
nay, I will tell the old fellows how to make a 
poultice.”’ Soon after, when he was lecturing 
to the students at St. Bartholomew's, and ad- 
verting to the College of Surgeons, he chuck- 
lingly exclaimed, “I told the big wigs how to 
make a poultice!’ It is said by those who 
have witnessed it, that Mr. Abernethy's ex- 
planation of the art of making a poultice was 
irresistibly entertaining 

It is not easy to particularise Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s ensuing publications, in the arrange- 
ment of which for the press, with reference 
to title-pages, &c. he was always singularly 
careless. Some of them appeared first in 
small portions, which were afterwards col- 
lected and enlarged; so that a volume con- 
sisted of several separate parts, and repeated, 
together with new matter, much of what was 
previously known. One remarkable publica- 
tion was, “ Surgical Observations on the Con- 
stitutional Origin and Treatment of Local 
Diseases; and on Aneurisms. London, 8vo. 
1809." Mr. Abernethy’s memorable cases of 
tying the iliac artery for aneurism are detailed 
in this volume; the success of the operation 
is almost an era in adventurous surgical ex- 
periment, and reflects the highest credit on 
the judgment and skill of the operator. His 
preceding and later works are comprised in 
Messrs. Longman & Co.'s catalogue, where 
we find Abernethy’s authorship in six octavo 
volumes. 1. “On the Origin and Treatment 
of Local Diseases; and on Aneurisms, in- 
cluding Directions for the Treatment of Dis- 
orders of the Digestive Organs.” 
Diseases resembling Syphilis, and on Diseases 
of the Urethra.” 3. “On Injuries of the 
Head, and Miscellaneous Subjects.”’ 
bar Abscesses and Tumours.”’ 5. “ Physiolo- 
gical Lectures (collected in one volume).”’ 


If 1) 


among his other discoveries, having found 
out the way to render his books as entertain- 
ing and attractive as they are instructive and 
His acute reasoning, his sensible 
advice, intelligible to every capacity, and his 
prodigious mass of information, acquired by 
long practice and experience, render him, in- 
deed, an admirable guide for all, whether 
learned or unlearned. 

Mr. Abernethy was am excellent chemist, 
although he professed not to know mach 
abovt the matter. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Howard (the brother of the 
Duke of Norfolk); and in conjunction with 


| that gentleman discovered the “ fulminating 





mercury,’’ the force of which so much asto- 
nished those who were not aware of the ex- 
istence of any greater explosive power than 
the comparatively insignificant one of gun- 
powder. 

In writing a memoir, however slight, of 
Mr. Abernethy, it is impossible not to men- 
tion the bluntness with which he frequently 
treated those who consulted him. There can 
be no doubt that this has been greatly exag- 
gerated ; but it is worthy of observation that, 
for above a century and a half, the capital has 
seen a regular succession of medical men who 
have differed from their brethren in this re- 
spect, and substituted a certain roughness of 
mien and speech for the more customary sua- 
vity of the profession. Whether affected or 
natural, this practice has much whereon to 
found its apology and justify its consequences, 
as well as something to impeach its propriety 
and assail its effect. It frequently proceeds 
from a wish to avoid the evils of doubt and 
wavering, and, by straight-forward plainness, 
to inspire the patient with that confidence 
which is so likely to contribute essentially to 
his cure. On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed, that it is both a relief and a satisfac- 
tion to the majority of invalids, to be per- 


| mitted to communicate all their ailments, and 


2. “On | 


even fancies, to the individual to whose pre- 


| scriptions they look for restoration to health. 


4. “Lum. | 


And, 6. Another volume of “ Physiological | 


Lectures.” 


He also wrote, for Dr. Rees’s | 


Cyclopwdia, the anatomical and physiological | 
articles from the commencement of the work | 


to the article “Canal :" of these, the article 
** Artery’’ is perhaps the most important. 
Such are the valuable, we may say invalua- 
ble, productions of Mr. Abernethy, which will 
long be consulted by the faculty, as the most 
certain authorities to which they can apply 
on the wide and interesting range of subjects 
they embrace. Nor have their technicalities 
prevented them from also experiencing a suc- 
cess, rare among scientific discussions, that of 
being widely popular with judicious readers 
of every intelligent class; Mr. Abernethy, 





Their accounts may be tedious, their fears ir- 
rational, and their feelings erroneous; but 
still it seems to be a duty in the professional 
man in whose hands they consider their life 
or death to be placed, to make great allow- 
ances for them, and to listen as far as possible 
to their obscure and perplexing histories, ra- 
ther than to cut them short with sharp rebuke, 
or passionate dismissal. 

The multitude of amusing instances related 
of Mr. Abernethy’s disregard of this latter 
principle would fill a volume. As such 
whims are characteristic, and in no way de- 
rogate from the extraordinary and acknow- 
ledged skill of an individual, whose success 
as a surgeon conferred blessings on thousands 
of his fellow creatures, we will quote one or 
two of them as specimens. 

A lady, consulting him on a nervous disor- 
der, entered into a long, frivolous, and fan- 




















tastic detail of her symptoms. Unsatisfied 
with being referred to his “ book” for instruc- 
tion respecting the treatment of her com- 
plaints, she persisted in endeavouring to ex- 
tract further information from Mr. Abernethy. 
After suffering her volubility with considera- 
ble patience for a while, he exclaimed, to the 
repeated “ May I eat oysters, Doctor? May 
I eat suppers ?’’—* I'll tell you what, Ma’am: 
you may eat any thing but the poker and the 
bellows ; for the one is too hard of digestion, 
and the other is full of wind.”’ 

“ Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is a cure for 
gout ?’’ was the question of an indolent and 
luxurious citizen. “ Live upon sixpence a-day 
—and earn it !’’ was the pithy answer. 

A scene of much entertainment once took 
place between our eminent surgeon and the 
famous John Philpot Curran. Mr. Curran, it 
seems, being personally unknown to him, had 
visited Mr. Abernethy several times, without 
having had an opportunity of fully explaining 
(as he thought) the nature of his malady: at 
last, determined to have a hearing, when inter- 
rupted in his story, he fixed his dark bright eye 
on the “ doctor,’’ and said—‘‘ Mr. Abernethy, 
I have been here on eight different days, and 
I have paid you eight different guineas; but 
you have never yet listened to the symptoms 
of my complaint. I am resolved, Sir, not to 
leave this room till you satisfy me by doing 
so.”’ Struck by his manner, Mr. Abernethy 
threw himself back in his chair, and assuming 
the posture of a most indefatigable listener, 
exclaimed, in a tone of half surprise, half hu- 
mour,—*‘ Oh! very well, Sir; I am ready to 
hear you out. Go on, give me the whole— 
your birth, parentage, and education. I wait 
your pleasure; go on.’’ Upon which, Cur- 
ran, not a whit disconcerted, gravely began : 
— ‘My name is John Philpot Curran. My 
parents were poor, but I believe honest peo- 
ple, of the province of Munster, where also I 
was born, at Newmarket, in the county of 
Cork, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty. My father being employed to 
collect the rents of a Protestant gentleman, of 
small fortune, in that neighbourhood, pro- 
cured my admission into one of the Protestant 
free-schools, where I obtained the first rudi- 
ments of my education. I was next enabled 
to enter Trinity College, Dublin, in the hum- 
ble sphere of a sizer :'’—and so he continued 
for several minutes, giving his astonished 
hearer a true, but irresistibly laughable ac- 
count of his “birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion,”’ as desired, till he came to his illness 
and sufferings, the detail of which was not 
again interrupted. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that Mr. Abernethy’s attention to his 
gifted patient was, from that hour to the close 
of his life, assiduous, unremitting, and de- 
voted. 

On one occasion, Mr. Abernethy was-highly 
amused with the course pursued by a lady 
who was aware of his detestation of ignorant 
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loquacity, and silly affectation. Abruptly en- 
tering his consulting-room, without uttering 
a word, she thrust towards him her finger, 
which had received a severe injury. Mr. 
Abernethy looked first at her face, and then 
at her finger, which he dressed; and the fair 
patient instantly and silently withdrew. In 
a few days she called again, and again pro- 
truded the affected part. “Better?” asked 
Mr. Abernethy ;—* Better,” answered the 
lady: again the finger was dressed, and again 
the lady left the apartment. After several 
similar visits, at length she held out her fin- 
ger free from all bandages, and in fact healed. 
‘“* Well?” inquired Mr. Abernethy ;—“ Well,”’ 
echoed the lady.—--‘Upon my soul, Ma- 
dam,"’ exclaimed the delighted surgeon, “‘ you 
are the most rational woman | ever met 
with !”’ 

A yet more pleasant part of our task re- 
mains to be performed: it is to record the 
humanity and liberality of Mr. Abernethy. 
Where poverty and disease have prevented 
individuals from waiting upon him in his own 
house for advice, he has been frequently 
known not only to visit them constantly, and 
at inconvenient distances, without fee or re- 
ward, but generously to supply them from his 
own purse with what their wants required. 
More affecting instances of charity and gene- 
rosity, seconding the utmost exertions of me- 
dical skill, could not be produced from the 
life of any of his contemporaries (liberal and 
admirable as the conduct of many of them is) 
than from that of John Abernethy. The fol- 
lowing is one example :— 

In the year 1818, Lieutenant D fell 
from his horse on a paved street in London, 
and fractured his skull and arm, whilst his 
horse trod on his thigh, and grievously in- 
jured the limb. Mr. Abernethy was the sur- 
geon nearest to the young man’s lodgings; 
he was sent for: he came, and attended daily. 
After the lapse of months, convalescence took 
place amidst great weakness, when Abernethy 
enjoined the adoption of shell-fish diet at 
Margate. His grateful patient requested in- 
formation as to the amount of his pecuniary 
debt for professional aid andcare. Abernethy 
smiled, and said, ‘‘Who is that young wo- 
man ?”’—“ She is my wife.’’-—‘* What is your 
rank in the army ?”.—“ I am a half-pay Lieu- 
tenant."-—‘‘Oh! very well; wait till you are 
a general, then come and see me, and we'll 
talk about it.”’ 

“In the year 1812,"" says a correspondent 
of the Gentleman's Magazine (to which pub- 
lication we are also indebted for our last anec- 
dote), “I lacerated my left tendon Achilles, 
and, after ineffectual attempts at cure by other 
professional men, consulted Abernethy. On 
quitting his house, I asked when my next 
visit should be paid.—‘ Your recovery will be 
slow,’ said he, ‘if you do not feel much pain, 
depend upon it you are gradually getting 
round; if you do feel much pain, then come 
2N2 
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again—but not else. I don't want your mo- 
ney. 

One of the students at the Hospital inti- 
mated to Mr. Abernethy that he wished to 
become his “ dresser;’’ the usual fee for 
which is sixty guineas for the year. 
Abernethy invited the young man to break- 
fast with him the next morning, to arrange 
the matter; and in the mean time, having 


a : : | 
made some inquiries respecting him, ascer- 


tained that he was attentive and clever, but 
in straitened circumstances. 
fast table, the student took a small bag from 
his pocket, containing the sixty guineas, and 
placed it on the table ; when it was instantly 
returned to him by Mr. Abernethy, who, in 
the most kind and friendly manner, insisted 
upon his applying the money to the purchase 
of books, and other necessary means of im- 
provement. That student is now a praeti- 
tioner of considerable eminence in the me- 
tropolis. 

In lecturing, Mr. Abernethy’s manner was 
peculiar, abrupt, and conversational; and 
often when he indulged in episodes and anec- 
dotes he convulsed his class with laughter, 
especially when he used to enforce his de- 
scriptions by earnest gesticulation. Fre- 
quently, while lecturing, he would descend 
from his high stool, on which he sat with his 
legs dangling, to exhibit to his class some pe- 
euliar attitudes and movements illustrative of 
the results of different casualties and disor- 
ders; so that a stranger coming in, unac- 
quainted with the lecturer's topics, might 
easily have supposed him to be an actor enter- 
taining his audience with a monologue, after 
the manner of Matthews or Yates. This dis- 
position, indeed, gave rise to a joke among 
his pupils of “ Abernethy at Home,’ whenever 
he lectured upon any special subject. In re- 
lating a case, he was seen at times to be quite 
fatigued with the contortions into which he 
threw his body and limbs; and the stories he 
would tell of his consultations, with the dia- 
logue between his patient and himself, were 
theatrical and comic to the greatest degree. 

The reported fashion of Mr. Abernethy's 
courtship and marriage is also extremely cha- 
racteristic. It is told, that while attending a 
lady for severdl weeks, he observed those ad- 
mirable qualifications in her daughter, which 
he truly esteemed to be calculated to render 
the married state happy. Accordingly, on a 
Saturday, when taking leave of his patient, 
he addressed her to the following purport :— 
“You are now so well that I need not see you 
after Monday next, when I shall come and 
pay you my farewell visit. Sut, in the mean 
time, I wish you and yourdanghter seriously to 
consider the proposal I am now about to make. 
It is abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware ; 
but the excessive occupation of my time by 
amy professional duties affords me no leisure 
to accomplish what I desire by the more ordi- 
nary course of aftention and solicitation. My 
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Mr. | 


At the break- | 


| annual receipts amount to ——l., and I can 
settle ——. on my wife: my character is ge- 
nerally known to the public, so that you may 
readily ascertain what it is. I have seen in 

your daughter a tender and affectionate child, 
an assiduous and careful nurse, and a gentle 
and ladylike member of a family; sueh a per- 
| son must be all that a husband could covet, 
| and I offer my hand-and fortune for her ac- 
ceptance. On Monday, when I call, I shall 
expect your determination; for I really have 
| not time for the routine of courtship.”” In this 
| humour, the lady was wooed and won; and 
the union proved fortunate in every respect 
A happier couple never existed. 

Mr. Abernethy died, after a protracted ill- 
ness, at his house at Enfield, on Wednesday 
the 20th of April, 1831. He maintained his 
good spirits to the last. His lower extremi- 
ties becoming swelled, his answer to the en- 
quiries of a friend who called upon him was, 
‘1 am better on my legs than ever: you see 
how much stouter they are!” He persisted 
in attributing his own complaints, as he had 
attributed the complaints of so many of his 
patients, to the disordered state of the sto- 
mach :—“ It is all the stomach; we use our 
stomach ill when we are young, and it uses 
us ill when we are old.’ It is a curious and 
extraordinary fact, however, that he gave 
strict directions that his body should be care- 
fully watched, to prevent its being examined 
or opened. 





ee 
From Blackwood’s Magazire 
THE MOONLIGHT CHURCHYARD. 
BY DELTA. 


Tuerne is no cloud to mar the depth of blue, 
Through which the silent, silver moon ca- 
reers, 
Save in the west some streaks of hazy hue, 
Through which pale Vesper, twinkling, 
reappears ; 
sacred harmony 
spheres 
Descends on lower regions, and the mind, 
Stripp'd of the vain solicitudes and fears, 
} Which seem the heritage of human kind, 
Commiagles with the scene, and leaves its cares 
behind. 


To gaze upon the studded arch above, 
And on thy placid beauty, mystic moon, 
Shedding abroad the mysteries of love, 
And rendering niglit more exquisite than 
noon, 
Expands the sinking spirit; while, as soon 
As from terrestrial frailties we retire, 
And to thy hallow’d mood our hearts at- 
tune, 
To those benignant feelings we aspire, 
| Which make the spirit glow with purified de- 
sire. 
‘Tis sweet, thus resting on this grassy mound, 
To look upon the vales that stretch below, 
On the old woods, that throw their shadows 
rouad, 


which rules the 


The 























And on the silver streams of ceaseless flow, 
Murmuring and making music as they go; 
And on the hamlets, where a little star, 
Beaming within the lattice, makes to glow 
The homeward traveller's heart, as, from afar, 
He hails a shelter from the world’s contentious 
jar. 
The shatter'd wrecks of generations past, 
Slumbering around me are the village dead: 
O’er them no sculptured stones their shadows 
cast, 
To ate the moonshine from their verdant 
bed. 
Here oft my steps hath Contemplation led 
And here alone, in solemn reverie, 
Under this hoary elm, with lichens red, 
I have thought how years and generations 


ee, 
And of the things which were, and never more 
shall be! 


Nor is the day far distant, nor the hour 
Deep in the bosom of Futurity, 
When all that revel now in pride and power, 
Commingling dust with dust as low shall 
lie ; 
Yes! all that live and move beneath the sky 
An equal doomawaits; oursires have pass'd— 
Alike the mightiest and the meanest die ; 
And, slowly come the doom, or come it fast, 
The inexorable grave awaits us all at last. 


But man was made for bustle and for strife; 
Though sometimes, like the sun on sum- 
mer days, 
The bosom is unruffled, yet his life 
Consists in agitation, and his ways 
Are through the battling storm blasts; to 
erase 
Some fancied wrong, to gain some promised 
oy, 
To p.m earthly good, or merit praise, 
Are—and will be—the objects that employ 
His thoughts, and lead him on to dazzle or de- 
stroy. 
Yet lost to all that dignifies our kind, 
Cold were the heart and bigoted indeed, 
Which, by its selfish principles made blind, 
Could destine all that differ'd from its creed 
To utterless perdition : who can feed 
A doctrine so debasing in the breast? 


Of mercy, not of judgment; and, at best, 
Are vanity to Him, with whom our fate must 
rest. 


Since thus.so feeble, happy ‘tis for us, 
That the All-Seeing is our judge alone! 
We walk in darkness—but not always thus; 
The veil shall be withdrawn, and man be 
shown 
Mysterious laws of nature now unknown: 
Yes! what is shrouded from our feeble sight, 
Or now seems but a chaos overgrown 
With marvels, hidden in the womb of night, 
Shall burst upon our view, clear, beautiful, and 
bright. 


Oh! who that gazes on the lights of life, 
Man in his mght, and woman in her bloom, 
Would think, that after some brief years of 
strife, 
Both must be tenants of the silent tomb! 
Nought can revoke the irrevocable doom,— 
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Childhood's despair, man’s prayer, or wo- 


man’s tear; 
The soul must journey through the vale of 
loom ; 
And, e’er it enters on a new career, 
Burn in the light of hope, or shrink with con- 
scious fear. 
Then in resign’d submission let us bow 
Before the Providence that cares for all: 
Tis thine, O God, to take or to bestow, 
To raise the meek, or bid the mighty fall; 
Shall low-born doubts, shall earthly fears 
enthrall 
The deathless soul which emanates from thee? 
Forbid the degradation! No—it shall 
Burst from the earth's bonds, like daystar 
from the sea, 
When from the rising sun the shades of dark- 
ness flee! 


—>—_—— 


F:om the Edinburgh Review. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF HAMPDEN.* 


We have read this book with great pleasure, 
though not exactly with that kind of pleasure 
which we had expected. We had hoped that 
lord Nugent would have been able to collect, 
from family papers and local traditions, much 
new and interesting information respecting 
the life and character of the renowned leader 
of the Long Parliament,—the first of those 
great English commoners whose plain addi- 
tion of Mister, has, to our ears, a more majes- 
tic sound than the proudest of the feudal 
titles. In this hope we have been disap- 
pointed; but assuredly not from any want of 
zeal or diligence on the part of the noble 
biographer. Even at Hampden, there are, it 
seems, no important papers relative to the 
most illustrious proprietor of that ancient do- 
main. The most valuable memorials of him 
which still exist, be’ong to the family of his 
friend, Sir John Eliot. Lord Eliot has fur- 
nished the portrait which is engraved for this 
work, together with some very interesting 
letters. The portrait is undoubtedly an ori- 


D per : ? a d 
We who are dust and ashes, who have need | ginal and probably the only original now in 
| existence. The 


intellectual forehead, the 


| mild penetration of the eye, and the inflexi- 





| veneration. 


ble resolution expressed by the lines of the 
mouth, sufficiently guarantee the likeness, 
We shall probably make some extracts from 
the letters. They contain almost all the new 
information that Lord Nugent has been able 
to procure respecting the private pursuits 
of the great man whose memory he worships 
with an enthusiastic, but not an extravagant, 
‘ 

The public life of Hampden is surrounded 
by no obscurity. His history, more partica- 
larly from the beginning of the year 1640 to 
his death, is the history of England. These 
Memoirs must be considered as Memoirs of 


* Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party 
and his Times. By Lon» Nugsyr. 2 volumes, 





8vo. London: 1831. 
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the history of England; and, as such, they 
well deserve to be attentively perused. They 
contain some curious facts, which, to us at 
least, are new,—much spirited narrative, many 
judicious remarks, and much eloquent decla- 
mation. 

We are not sure that even the want of in- 
formation respecting the private character of 
Hampden is not in itself a circumstance as 
strikingly characteristic as any which the 
most minute chronicler—O' Meara, Las Cases, 
Mrs. Thrale, or Boswell himself—ever re- 
corded concerning their heroes. The cele- 
brated puritan leader is an almost solitary in- 
stance of a great man who neither sought nor 
shunned greatness,—who found glory only 
because glory lay in the plain path of duty. 
During more than forty years, he was known 
to his country neighbours as a gentleman of 
cultivated mind, of high principles, of polished 
address, happy in his family, and active in the 
discharge of local duties;—to political men, 
as an honest, industrious, and sensible mem- 
ber of Parliament, not eager to display his ta- 
lents, staunch to his party, and attentive to 
the interests of his constituents. A great and 
terrible crisis came. A direct attack was made, 
by an arbitrary government, on a sacred right 
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Those writers have carefully preserved every 
little circumstance which could tend to make 
their opponents odious or contemptible. They 
have told us that Pym broke down in a speech, 
that Ireton had his nose pulled by Hollis, that 
the Earl of Northumberland cudgelled Henry 
Martin, that St. John’s manners were sullen, 
that Vane had an ugly face, that Cromwell 
hada red nose. They have made themselves 
merry with the canting phrases of injudicious 


zealots. But neither the artful Clarendon, 


| nor the scurrilous Denham, could venture to 


throw the slightest imputation on the morals 
or the manners of Hampden. What was the 
opinion entertained respecting him by the 
best men of his time, we learn from Baxter 
That eminent person—eminent not only for 
his piety and his fervid devotional eloquence, 
but for his moderation, his knowledge of po- 
litical affairs, and his skill in judging of cha- 
racters—declared in the Saint's Rest, that one 
of the pleasures which he hoped to enjoy in 
Heaven was the society of Hampden. ° In the 
editions printed after the Restoration, the 
name of Hampden was omitted. ‘ But I must 
tell the reader,” says Baxter, “ that I did blot 


| it out, not as changing my opinion of the 


of Englishmen,—on a right which was the | 


chief security for all their other rights. The 
nation looked round for a defender. Calmly 
and unostentatiously the plain Buckingham- 


shire Esquire placed himself at the head of his | 


countrymen, and right before the face, and 
across the path, of tyranny. The times grew 
darker and more troubled. Public service, 
perilous, arduous, delicate, was required; and 
to every service, the intellect and the courage 
of this wonderful man was found fully equal 
He became a debater of the first order, a most 
dexterous manager of the House of Commons, 
a negotiator, a soldier. He governed a fierce 
and turbulent assembly, abounding in able 
men, as easily as he had governed his family 
He showed himself as competent to direct a 
campaign as toconduct the business of the petty 
sessions. We can scarcely express the admi- 
ration which we feel for a mind so great, and, 
at the same time, so healthful and so well pro- 
portioned,—so willingly contracting itself to 
the humblest duties—so easily expanding it- 
self to the highest,—so contented in repose— 
so powerful in action. Almost every part of 


person. Mr. John Hampden was 
one that friends and enemies acknowledged 
to be most eminent for prudence, piety, and 
peaceable counsels, having the most univer- 
sal praise of any gentleman that I remember 
of that age. I remember a moderate, pru- 
dent, aged gentleman, far from him, but ac- 
quainted with him, whom I have heard say- 
ing, that if he might choose what person he 
would be then in the world, he would be John 
Hampden We cannot but regret that we 
have not fuller memorials of a man, who, after 
passing through the most severe temptations 
by which human virtue can be tried,—afler 
acting a most conspicuous part in a revolution 
and a civil war, could yet deserve such praise 
as this from such authority. Yet the want of 


| memorials is surely the best proof that hatred 


this virtaous and blameless life, which is not | 


hidden from us in modest privacy, is a pre- 


cious and splendid portion of our national his- 


tory. Had the private conduct of Hampden 
afforded the slightest pretence for censure, he 
would have been assailed by the same blind 
malevolence which, in defiance of the clearest 
proofs, still continues to cail Sir John Eliot an 
assassin. Had there been even any weak part 
in the character of Hampden, had his manners 
been in any respect open to ridicule, we may 
be sure that no-mercy would have been shown 
to him hy the writers of Charles's faction. 





| 
| 
| 





itself could find no blemish on his memory 
The story of his early life is soon told. He 
was the head of a family which had been set- 
tled in Buckinghamshire before the Conquest 
Part of the estate which he inherited had been 
bestowed by Edward the Confessor on Bald- 
wyn de Hampden, whose name seems to indi- 
eate that he was one of the Norman favourites 
of the last Saxon king. During the contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, the 
Hampdens adhered to the party of the Red 
Rose, and were, consequently, persecuted by 
Edward the Fourth, and favoured by Henry 
the Seventh. Under the Tudors, the family 
was great and flourishing. Griffith Hampden, 
high sheriff of Buckinghamshire, entertained 
Elizabeth with great magnificence at his seat 
His son, William Hampden, sate in the Par- 
liament which that queen summoned in the 


year 1593. William married Elizabeth Crom- 


well, aunt of the celebrated man who after- 
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wards governed the British islands with more 
than regal power; and from this marriage 
sprang John Hampden. 

He was born in 1594. In 1597 his father 
died, and left him heir to a very large estate. 
After passing some years at the grammar 
school of Thane, young Hampden was sent, 
at fifteen, to Magdalene College, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. At nineteen, he was ad- 
mitted a student of the Inner Temple, where 
he made himself master of the principles of 
the English jaw. In 1619, he married Eliza- 
beth Symeon, a lady to whom he appears to 
have been fondly attached. In the following 
year, he was returned to parliament by a bo- 
rough whieh has in our time obtained a mise- 
rable celebrity, the borough of Grampound. 


Of his private life during his early years, lit- 
tle is known beyond what Clarendon has told 
us. “ In his entrance into the world,”’ says that 
great historian, ‘‘ he indulged himself in all 
the license in sports, and exercises, and com- 
pany, which were used by men of the most 
jolly coaversation.’’ A remarkable change, 
however, passed in his character. ‘On a 
sudden,” says Clarendon, “ from a life of great 
pleasure and license, he retired to extraordi- 
nary sobriety and strictness—to a more re- 
served and melancholy society."’ It is pro- 
bable that this change took place when Hamp- 
den was about twenty-five years old. At 
that age he was united to a woman whom he 
loved and esteemed. At that age he entered 
into political life. A mind so happily con- 
stituted as his would naturally, under such 
circumstances, relinquish the pleasures of dis- 
sipation for domestic enjoyments and public 
duties. 

His enemies have allowed that he was a 
man in whom virtue showed itself in its mild- 
est and least austere form. With the morals 
of a Puritan, he had the manners of an accom- 
plished courtier. Even after the change in 
his habits, “ he preserved,” says Clarendon, 
“his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, 
and, ‘ above all, a flowing courtesy to all men.’ 
These qualities distinguished him from most 
of the members of his sect and his party; and, 
in the great crisis in which he afterwards took 
a principal part, were of scarcely less service 
to the country than his keen sagacity and his 
dauntless courage. 

On the 30th of January, 1621, Hampden 
took his seat in the House of Commons. His 
mother was exceedingly desirous that her son 
should obtain a peerage. His family, his pos- 
sessions, and his personal accomplishments, 
were such, as would, in any age, have justi- 
fied him in pretending to that honour. But, 
in the reign of James the First, there was one 
short cut to the House of Lords. It was but 
to ask, to pay, and to have. The sale of titles 
was carried on as openly as the sale of bo- 
roughs in our times. Hampden turned away 
with contempt from the degrading honours 
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with which his family desired to see him in- 
vested, and attached himself to the party 
which was in opposition to the court. 

It was about this time, as Lord Nugent has 
justly remarked, that parliamentary opposition 
began to take a regular form. From a very 
early age, the English had enjoyed a far 
larger share of liberty than had fallen to the 
lot of any neighbouring people. How it 
chanced that a country conquered and en- 
slaved by invaders,—a country of which the 
soil had been portioned out among foreign ad- 
venturers, and of which the laws were written 
in a foreign tongue,—a country given over 
to that worst tyranny, the tyranny of caste 
over caste,—should have become the seat of 
civil liberty, the object of the admiration and 
envy of surrounding states, is one of the most 
obscure problems in the philosophy of history. 
But the fact is certain. Within a century and 
a half after the Norman Conquest, the Great 
Charter was conceded. Within two centu- 


| ries after the Conquest, the first House of 


Commons met. Froissart tells us, what in- 
deed his whole narrative sufficiently proves, 
that of all the nations of the 14th century, 
the English were the least disposed to endure 
oppression. ‘ C'est le plus perilleux peuple 
qui soit au monde, et plus outrageux et or- 
gueilleux.’’ The good Canon probably did 
not perceive, that all the prosperity and inter- 
nal peace which this dangerous people enjoyed, 
were the fruits of the spirit which he desig- 
nates as proud and outrageous. He has, how- 
ever, borne ample testimony to the effect, 
though he was not sagacious enough to trace 
it to its cause. “ En le royaume d’ Angleterre, 
says he, “‘toutes gens, laboureurs et mar- 
chants, ont appris de vivre en pays, et 4 mener 
leurs marchandises paisiblement, et les labour- 
eurs labourer.”’ In the 15th century, though 
England was conyulsed by the struggle be- 
tween the two branches of the royal family, 
the physical and moral condition of the peo- 
ple continued to improve. Villanage almost 
wholly disappeared. The calamities of war 
were little felt, except by those who bore 
arms. The oppressions of the government 
were little felt except by the aristocracy. 
The institutions of the country, when com- 
pared with the institutions of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, seem to have been not undeserving 
of the praises of Fortescue. The government 
of Edward the Fourth, though we call it cruel 
and arbitrary, was humane and liberal, when 
compared with that of Louis the Eleventh, 
or that of Charles the Bold. Comines, who 
had lived amidst the wealthy cities of Flan- 
ders, and who had visited Florence and Ve- 
nice, had never seen a people se well governed 
as the English. “Or selon mon advis,”’ says 
he, “entre toutes les seigneuries du monde, 
dont j'ay connoissance, ou la chose publique 
est mieux traitée, et ou regne moins de vio- 
lence sur le peuple, et ou il n'y a nuls édifices 
abbatus n'y demolis pour guerre, c'est Angle- 
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terre: et tombe le sort et le malheur sur ceux 
qui font la guerre.”’ 

About the close of the 15th, and the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, a great por- 
tion of the influence which the aristocracy had 
possessed passed to the crown. No English 
King has ever enjoyed such absolute power 
as Henry the Eighth. But while the royal 
prerogatives were acquiring strength at the 
expense of the nobility, two great revolutions 
took place, destined to be the parents of many 
revolutions,—the discovery of Printing, and 
the reformation of the Church. 

The immediate effect of the Reformation 
in England was by no means favourable to 
political liberty. The authority which had 
been exercised by the Popes, was transferred 
almost entire to the King. Two formidable 
powers which had often served to cheek each 
other, were united in a single despot. If the 
system on which the founders of the Church 
of England acted could have been permanent, 
the Reformation would have been, in a poli- 
tical sense, the greatest curse that ever fell on 
our country. But that system carried within 
it the seeds of its own death. It was possi- 
ble to transfer the name of Head of the Church 
from Clement to Henry; but it was impossi- 
ble to transfer to the new establishment the 
veneration which the old establishment had 
inspired. Mankind had not broken one yoke 
in pieces only in order to put on another. 
The supremacy of the Bishop of Rome had 
been for ages considered as a fundamental 
principle of Christianity. It had for it every 
thing thet could make a prejudice deep and 
strong,—venerable antiquity, high authority, 
general consent. It had been taught in the 
first lessons of the nurse. It was taken for 
granted in all the exhortations of the priest. 
To remove it was to break innumerable asso- 
ciations, and to give a great and perilous shock 
to the mind. Yet this prejudice, strong as it 
was, could not stand in the great day of the 
deliverance of the human reason. And it was 
not to be expected that the public mind, just 
after freeing itself, by an unexampled effort, 
from a bondage which it had endured for ages, 
would patiently submit to a tyranny which 
could plead no ancient title. Rome had at 
least prescription on its side. But Protestant 
intolerance —despotism in an upstart sect,— 
infallibility claimed by guides who acknow- 
ledged that they had passed the greater part 
of their lives in error,—restraints imposed on 
the liberty of private judgment by rulers who 
could vindicate their own proceedings only 
by asserting the liberty of private judgment,— 
these things could not long be borne. Those 


who had pulled down the crucifix could not 
long continue to persecute for the surplice. 
It required no great sagacity to perceive the 
inconsistency and dishonesty of men who, | 
dissenting from almost all Christendom, would 
suffer none to dissent from themselves; who 
demanded freedom of conscience, yet refused 
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to grant it,—who execrated persecution, yet 


persecuted,—who urged reason against the - 


authority of one opponent, and authority 
against the reasons of another. Bonner at 
least acted in accordance with his own prin- 
ciple. Cranmer could vindicate himself from 
the charge of being a heretic, only by argu- 
ments which made him out to be a murderer. 

Thus the system on which the English 
Princes acted with respect to ecclesiastical 
affairs for some time after the Reformation, 
was a system too obviously unreasonable to 
be lasting. The public mind moved while the 
government moved; but would not stop 
where the government stopped. The same 
impulse which had carried millions away from 
the Church of Rome, continued to carry them 
forward in the same‘direction. As Catholics 
had become Protestants, Protestants became 
Puritans; and the Tudors and Stuarts were 
as unable to avert the latter change, as the 
Popes had been to avert the former. The dis- 
senting party increased, and became stronger 
under every kind of discouragement and op- 
pression. They were a sect. The govern- 
ment persecuted them, and they became an 
opposition. The old constitution of England 
furnished to them the means of resisting the 
sovereign without breaking the laws. They 
were the majority of the House of Commons. 
They had the power of giving or withholding 
supplies ; and, by a judicious exercise of this 
power, they might hope to take from the 
Church its usurped authority over the con- 
sciences of men; and from the Crown some 
part of the vast prerogative which it had re- 
cently acquired at the expense of the nobles 
and of the Pope. 

The faint beginnings of this memorable 


contest may be discerned early in the reign of 


Elizabeth. The conduct of her last Parlia- 
ment made it clear that one of those great re- 
volutions which policy may guide but cannot 
stop, was in progress. It was on the question 
of monopolies that the House of Commons 
gained its first great victory over the Throne. 
The conduct of the extraordinary woman who 
then governed England, is an admirable study 
for politicians who live in unquiet times. It 
shows how thoroughly she understood the 
people whom she ruled, and the crisis in 
which she was called to act. What she held, 
she held firmly. What she gave, she gave 
graciously. She saw that it was necessary to 


| make a concession to the nation; and she 


made it, not grudgingly, not tardily, not as a 
matter of bargain and sale, not, in a word, as 


| Charles the first would have made it, but 


promptly and cordially. Before a bill could 
be framed or an address presented, she ap- 
plied a remedy to the evil of which the nation 
complained. She expressed in the warmest 
terms her gratitude to her faithful Commons 
for detecting abuses which interested persons 
had concealed from her. If her successors 
had inherited her wisdom with her crown, 
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Charles the First might have died of old age, | garrulity, low curiosity, the most contempti- 


and James the Second would never have seen 
St. Germains. 

She died; and the kingdom passed to one 
who was, in his own opinion, the greatest 
master of king-craft that ever lived—who 
was, in truth, one of those kings whom God 
seems to send for the express purpose of hast- 
ening revolutions. Of all the enemies of li- 
berty whom Britain has produced, he was at 
once the most harmless and the most provok- 
ing. His office resembled that of the man 
who, in a Spanish bull-fight, goads the torpid 
savage to fury, by shaking a red rag in the 
air, and now and then throwing a dart, sharp 
enough to sting, but too smal! to injure. The 
policy of wise tyrants has always been to 
cover their violent acts with popular forms. 
James was always obtruding his despotic 
theories on his subjects without the slightest 
necessity. His foolish talk exasperated them 
infinitely more than forced loans or benevo- 
lences would have done. Yet, in practice, no 
king ever held his prerogatives less tenacious- 
ly. He neither gave way gracefully to the 
advancing spirit of liberty, nor took vigorous 
measures to stop it, but retreated before it 
with Indicrous haste, blustering and insulting 
as he retreated. The English people had been 
governed for nearly a hundred and fifty years 
by Princes who, whatever might be their 
frailties or their vices, had all possessed great 
force of character, and who, whether beloved 
or hated, had always been feared. Now, at 
length, for the first time since the day when 
the sceptre of Henry the Fourth dropped from 
the hand of his lethargic grandson, England 
had a king whom she despised. 


| 





ble personal cowardice. Nature and educa- 
tion had done their best to produce a finished 
specimen of all that a king ought not to be. 
His awkward figure, his rdlling eye, his-rick- 
ety walk, his nervous tremblings, his slobber- 
ing mouth, his broad Scotch accent, were im- 
perfections which might have been found in 
the best and greatest man. Their effect, how- 
ever, was to make James and his office objects 
of contempt; and to dissolve those associa- 
tions which had been created by the noble 
bearing of preceding monarchs, and which 
were in themselves no inconsiderable fence to 
royalty. 

The sovereign whom James most resembled 
was, we think, Claudius Cwsar. Both had the 
same feeble and vacillating temper, the same 
childishness, the same coarseness, the same 
poltroonery. Both were men of learning ; both 
wrote and spoke—not, indeed, well—but still 
in a manner in which it seems almost incredi- 
ble that men so foolish should have written or 
spoken. The follies and indecencies of James 
are well described in the words which Sueto- 
nius uses respecting Claudius :—** Multa talia, 
etiam privatis deformia, necdum_ principi, 
neque infacundo, neque indocto, immo etiam 
pertinaciter liberalibus studiis dedito."’ The 
description given by Suetonius of the manner 
in which the Roman prince transacted busi- 
ness, exactly suits the Briton. “In cognos- 
cendo ac decernendo mira varietate animi fuit, 
modo cireumspectus et sagax, modo inconsul- 
tus ac preceps, nonnunquam frivolus amen- 
tique similis.’ Claudius was ruled successive- 
ly by two bad women; James successively by 


| two bad men. Even the description of the per- 


The follies and vices of the man increased | 
the contempt which was produced by the fee- | 


ble policy of the sovereign. The indecorous 
gallantries of the Court,—the habits of gross 
intoxication in which even the ladies in- 
dulged,—were alone sufficient to disgust a 
people whose manners were beginning to be 
strongly tinctured with austerity. But these 
were trifles. Crimes of the most frightful 
kind had been discovered; others were sus- 
pected. The strange story of the Gowries 
was not forgotten. The ignominious fond- 
ness of the king for his minions,—the perju- 
ries, the sorceries, the poisonings, which his 
chief favourites had planned within the walls 
of his palace,—the pardon which, in direct 
violatien of his duty, and of his word, he had 
granted to the mysterious threats of a mur- 
derer, made him an object of loathing to many 
of his subjects. What opinion graye and mo- 
ral persons residing at a distance from the 
Court entertained respecting him, we learn 
from Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs. England 
was no place,—the seventeenth century no 
time, for Sporus and Locusta. 

This was not all. The most ridiculous 
weaknesses seemed to meet in the wretched 
Solomon of Whitehall; pedantry, buffoonery, 


| 1614, had been more refractory stil! 





son of Claudius, which we find in the ancient 
memoirs, might, in many points, serve for that 
of James. ‘ Ceterum et ingredientem desti- 
tuebant poplites minus firmi, et remisse quid 
vel serio agentem multa dehonestabant, risus 
indecens, via turpior, spumante rictu,—pre- 
terea lingue titubantia.”’ 

The Parliament which James had called 
soon after his accession had been refractory. 
His second Parliament, called in the spring of 
It had 
been dissolved after a session of two months; 
and during six years the king had governed 
without having recourse to the legislature. 
During those six years, melancholy and dis- 
graceful events, at home and abroad, had fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession ;—the 
divorce of Lady Essex, the murder of Over- 
bury, the elevation of Villiers, the pardon of 
Somerset, the disgrace of Coke, the execution 
of Raleigh, the battle of Prague, the invasion 
of the Palatinate by Spinola, the ignominious 
flight of the son-in-law of the English king, 
the depression of the Protestant interest aH 
over the Continent. All the extraordinary 
modes by which James eould venture to raise 
money had been tried. His necessities were 
greater than ever; and he was compelled to 
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summon the Parliament in which Hampden | boroughs, on which the popular party could 


made his first appearance as a public man. 
This Parliament lasted about twelve months. 
During that time it visited with deserved pun- 
ishment several of those who, during the pre- 
ceding six years, had enriched themselves by 
peculation and monopoly. 
those grasping patentees, who had purchased 
of the favourite the power of robbing the na- 
tion, was fined and imprisoned for life. Mom- 
pesson, the original, it is said, of Massinger’s 
“‘ Overreach,” was outlawed and deprived of 
his ill-gotten wealth. Even Sir Edward Vil- 
liers, the brother of Buckingham, found it 
convenient to leave England. A greater name 
is to be added to the ignominious list. By 
this Parliament was brought to justice that 
illustrious philosopher, whose memory genius 
has half redeemed from the infamy due to 
servility, to ingratitude, and to corruption. 
After redressing internal grievances, the 
Commons proceeded to take into consideya- 
tion the state of Europe. The King flew into 
a rage with them for meddling with such 
matters, and, with characteristic judgment, 


Michell, one of | 


drew them into a controversy about the origin | 


of their House and of its privileges. When he 


found that he could not convince them, he | 


dissolved them in a passion, and sent some of 
the leaders of the Opposition to ruminate on 
his logic in prison. 

During the time which elapsed between this 
dissolution and the meeting of the next Par- 
liament, took place the celebrated negotiation 
respecting the Infanta. The would-be despot 
was unmercifully brow-beaten. The would-be 
Solomon was ridiculously overreached. ‘‘Stee- 
nie,” in spite of the begging and sobbing of 
his dear ‘‘ dad and gossip,” carried off “ baby 
Charles" in triumph to Madrid. The sweet 
lads, as James called them, came back safe, 
but without their errand. The great master 
of king-craft, in looking for a Spanish match, 
found a Spanish war. In February, 1624, a 
Parliament met, during the whole sitting of 
which James was a mere puppet in the hands 
of his “baby,” and of his “ poor slave and 
dog.” The Commons were disposed to sup- 
port the king in the vigorous policy which his 
son and his favourite urged him to adopt. But 
they were not disposed to place any confidence 
in their feeble sovereign and his dissolate 
courtiers, or to relax in their efforts to remove 
public grievances. They therefore lodged the 
money which they voted for the war in the 
hands of Parliamentary Commissioners. They 
impeached the treasurer, Lord Middlesex, for 
corruption, and they passed a bill by which 
patents of monopoly were declared illegal. 

Hampden did not, during the reign of 
James, take any prominent part in public af- 
fairs. It is certain, however, that he paid 
gteat attention to the details of Parliamentary 
business, and to the local interests of his own 
county. It was in a great measure owing to 





depend, recovered the elective franchise, in 
spite of the opposition of the Court. 

The health of the king had for some time 
been declining. On the 27th of March, 1625, 
he expired. Under his weak rule, the spirit 
of liberty had grown strong, and had become 
equal to a great contest. The contest was 
brought on by the policy of his successor. 
Charles bore no resemblance to his father. He 
was not a driveller, or a pedant, or a buffoon, 
or a coward. It would be absurd to deny that 
he was a scholar and a gentleman, a man of 
exquisite taste in the fine arts, a man of 
strict morals in private life. His talents for 
business were respectable ; his demeanour was 
kingly. But he was false, imperious, obsti- 
nate, narrow-minded, ignorant of the temper 
of his people, unobservant of the signs of his 
times. The whole principle of his government 
was resistance to public opinion: nor did he 
make any real concession to that opinion till 
it mattered not whether he resisted or conce- 
ded,—till the nation which had long ceased 
to love him or to trust him, had at last ceased 
to fear him. 

His first Parliament met in June, 1625.— 
Hampden sat in it as burgess for Wendover. 
The king wished for money. The Commons 
wished for the redress of grievances. The 
war, however, could not be carried on without 
funds. The plan of the Opposition was, it 
should seem, to dole out supplies by small 
sums in order to prevent a speedy dissolution. 
They gave the king two subsidies only, and 
proceeded to complain that his ships had been 
employed against the Huguenots in France, 
and to petition in behalf of the Puritans whio 
were persecuted in England. The king dis- 
solved them, and raised money by Letters un- 
der his Privy Seal. The supply fell far short 
of what he needed; and, in the spring of 
1626, he called together another Parliament. 
In this Parliament, Hampden again sat for 
Wendover. 

The Commons resolved to grant a very li- 
beral supply, but to defer the final passing of 
the act for that purpose till the grievances of 
the nation should be redressed. The struggle 
which followed, far exceeded in violence any 
that had yet taken place. The Commons im- 
peached Buckingham. The king threw the 
managers of the impeachment into prison. 
The Commons denied the right of the king to 
levy tonnage and poundage without their con- 
sent. The king dissolved them. They put 
forth a remonstrance. The king circulated a 
declaration vindicating his measures, and 
committed some of the most distinguished 
members of the Opposition to close custody. 
Money was raised by a forced loan, which 
was apportioned among the people according 
to the rate at which they had been respective- 
ly assessed to the last subsidy. On this occa- 
sion it was, that Hampden made his first stand 


his exertions, that Wendover and some other | for the fundamental principle of the English 
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constitution. He positively refused to lend a 
farthing. He was required to give his reasons. 
He answered, “that he could be content to 
lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon 
himself that curse in Magna Charta which 
should be read twice a-year against those who 
infringe it.’’ For this noble answer, the Privy 
Council committed him close prisoner to the 
Gate House. After some time, he was again 
brought up; but he persisted in his refusal, 
and was sent to a place of confinement in 
Hampshire. 

The government went on, oppressing at 
home, and blundering in all its measures 
abroad. A war was foolishly undertaken 
against France, and more foolishly conduct- 
ed. Buckingham led an expedition against 
Rhé, and failed ignominiously. In the mean- 
time, soldiers were billeted on the people. 
Crimes, of which ordinary justice should 
have taken cognizance, were punished by 
martial law. Nearly eighty gentlemen were 
imprisoned for refusing to contribute to the 
forced loan. The lower people, who showed 
any signs of insubordination, were pressed 
into the fleet, or compelled to serve in the 
army. Money, however, came in slowly ; and 
the king was compelled to summon another 
Parliament. In the hope of conciliating his 
subjects, he set at liberty the persons who had 
been imprisoned for refusing to comply with 
his unlawful demands. Hampden regained his 
freedom; and was immediately re-elected bur- 
gess for Wendover. 

Early in 1628 the Parliament met. During 
its first session, the Commons prevailed on the 
king, after many delays, and much equivoca- 
tion, to give, in return for five subsidies, his 
full and solemn assent to that celebrated in- 
strument—the second great charter of the 
liberties of England—known by the name of 
the Petition of Right. By agreeing to this 
act, the king bound himself to raise no taxes 
without the consent of Parliament, to impri- 
son no man except by legal process, to billet 
no more soldiers on the people, and to leave 
the cognizance of offences to the ordinary tri- 
bunals. 

In the summer, this memorable Parliament 
was prorogued. It met again in January, 
1629. Buckingham was no more. That weak, 
violent, and dissolute adventurer, who, with 
no talents or acquirements but those of a mere 
courtier, had, in a great crisis of foreign and 
domestic politics, ventured on the part of 
prime minister, had fallen, during the recess 
of Parliament, by the hand of an assassin.— 
Both before and after his death, the war had 
been feebly and unsuccessfully conducted. 
The king had continued, in direct violation of 
the Petition of Right, to raise tonnage and 
poundage, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

The troops had again been billeted on the 
people; and it was clear to the Commons, 
that the five subsidies which they had given, 
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as the price of the national liberties, had been 
given in vain. 

They met accordingly in no complying hu- 
mour. They took into their most serious con- 
sideration the measures of the government 
concerning tonnage and poundage. They sum- 
moned the officers of the custom-house to their 
bar. They interrogated the barons of the ex- 
chequer. They committed one of the sheriffs 
of London. Sir John Eliot, a distinguished 
member of the Opposition, and an intimate 
friend of Hampden, proposed a resolution 
condemning the unconstitutional imposition. 
The speaker said, that the king had command- 
ed him to put no such question to the vote. 
This decision produced the most violent burst 
of feeling ever seen within the walls of Par- 
liament. Hayman remonstrated vehemently 
against the disgraceful language which had 
been heard from the chair. Eliot dashed the 
paper which contained his resolution on the 
floor of the House. Valentine and Hollis held 
the speaker down in his seat by main force, 
and read the motion amidst the loudest shouts. 
The door was locked—the key was laid on 
the table. Black Rod knocked for admittance 
in vain. After passing several strong resolu- 
tions, the House adjourned. On the day ap- 
pointed for its meeting, it was dissolved by 
the king, and several of its most eminent 
members, among whom were Hollis and Sir 
John Eliot, were committed to prison. 

Though Hampden had as yet taken little part 
in the debates of the House, he had been a 
member of many very important committees, 
and had read and written much concerning the 
law of Parliament. A manuscript volume of 
Parliamentary Cases, which is still in exist- 
ence, contains many extracts from his notes. 

He now retired to the duties and pleasures 
of a rural life. During the eleven years which 
followed the dissolution of the Parliament of 
1628, he resided at his seat in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the county of Buckingham. 
The house, which has, since his time, been 
greatly altered, and which is now, we believe, 
almost entirely neglected, was then an old 
English mansion, built in the days of the 
Plantagenets and the Tudors. It stood on the 
brow of a hill which overlooks a narrow val- 
ley. The extensive woods which surround it 
were pierced by long avenues. One of those 
avenues the grandfathe- of the great states- 
man cut for the approach of Elizabeth; and 
the opening, which is still visible for many 
miles, retains the name of the Queen’s Gap. 
In this delightful retreat Hampden passed 
several years, performing with great activity 
all the duties of a landed gentleman and a 
magistrate, and amusing himself with books 
and with field-sports. 

He was not in his retirement unmindful of 
his persecuted friends. In particular, he kept 
up a close correspondence with Sir John Eliot, 
who was confined in the Tower. Lord Nugent 
has published several of the letters. We may 
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perhaps be fanciful—but it seems to us that 
every one of them is an admirable illustration 
of some part of the character of Hampden 
which Ciarendon has drawn. 

Part of the correspondence relates to the 
two sons of Sir John Eliot. These young 
men were wild and unsteady; and their fa- 
ther, who was now separated from them, was 
naturally anxious about their conduct. He 
at length resolved to send one of them to 
France, and the other to serve a campaign in 
the Low Countries. The letter which we 
subjoin, shows that Hampden, though rigo- 
rous towards himself, was not uncharitable to- 
wards others, and that his puritanisin was per- 





fectly compatible with the sentiments and the 


tastes of an accomplished gentleman. It also 


illustrates admirably what has been said of 


him by Clarendon :—* He was of that rare af- 
fability and temper in debate, and of that seem- 
ing humility and submission of judgment, as 
if he brought no opinion of his own with him, 
but a desire of information and instruction. 
Yet he had so subtle a way of interrogating, 
and, under cover of doubts, insinuating his ob- 
jections, that he infused his own opinions into 
those from whom he pretended to learn and 
receive them.” 

The letter runs thus :—‘ I am so perfectly 
acquainted with your clear insight into the 
dispositions of men, and ability to fit them 
with courses suitable, that, had you bestowed 
sons of mine as you have done your own, my 
judgment durst hardly have called it into 
question, especially when, in laying the de- 
sign, you have prevented the objections to be 
made against it. For if Mr. Richard Eliot 
will, in the intermissions of action, add study 
to practice, and adorn that lively spirit with 
flowers of contemplation, he will raise our ex- 
pectations of another Sir Edward Vere, that 
had this character—all summer in the field, 
all winter in his study—in whose fall fame 
makes this kingdom a great loser; and having 
taken this resolution from counsel with the 
highest wisdom, as I doubt not you have, I 
hope and pray that the same power will crown 
it with a blessing answerable to our wish. 
The way you take with my other friend shows 
you to be none of the Bishop of Exeter's con- 
verts;" of whose mind neither am I supersti- 
tiously. But had my opinion been asked, I 
should, as vulgar conceits used to do, have 
showed my power rather to raise objections 
than to answer them. A tempert between 
France and Oxford, might have taken away 





* Lord Nugent, we think, has misunderst vod 
this passage. Hampden seems to allude to Bishop 
Hall’s sixth satire, in which the custom of sending 
young men abroad is censured, and an aeademic 
ife reeommended. We have a general recollec- 


tion that there is something to the same effect in 
Hall’s prose works; but we have not time to search 
them. 


+ A middle course—a compromise. 
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his scruples, with more advantage to his years. 
Ee For although he be one 
of those that, if his age were looked for in no 
other book but that of the mind, would be 
found no ward if he should die to-morrow, yet 
it is a great hazard, methinks, to see so sweet 
a disposition guarded with no more, amongst 
a people whereof many make it their religion 
to be superstitious in impiety, and their be- 
haviour to be affected in ill manners. But 
God, who only knoweth the periods of life 
and opportunities to come, hath designed him, 
I hope, for his own service betime, and stirred 
up your providence to husband him so early 
for great affairs. Then shall he be sure to find 
Him in France that Abraham did in Sechem 
and Joseph in Egypt, under whose wing alone 
is perfect safety.” 

Sir John Eliot employed himself, during 
his imprisonment, in writing a treatise on go- 
vernment, which he transmitted to his friend. 
Hampden's criticisms are strikingly character- 
istic. They are written with all that “ flow- 
ing courtesy’ which is ascribed to him by 
Clarendon. The objections are insinuated 
with so much delicacy, that they could scarce- 
ly gall the most irritable author. We see, too, 
how highly Hampden valued in the writings 
of others that conciseness which was one of 
the most striking peculiarities of his own elo- 
quence. Sir John Eliot's style was, it seems, 
too diffuse, and it is impossible not to admire 
the skill with which this is suggested. “The 
piece,” says Hampden, “is as complete an 
image of the pattern as can be drawn by lines, 
—a lively character of a large mind,—the sub- 
ject, method, and expression, excellent and 
homogenial, and to say truth, sweetheart, 
somewhat exceeding my commendations. My 
words cannot render them to the life. Yet—to 
show my ingenuity rather than wit—would 
not a less model have given a full represen- 
tation of that subject,—not by diminution but 
by contraction of parte? I desire to learn. 
I dare not say. The variations upon each 
particular seem many—all, I confess, excel- 
lent. The fountain was full, the channel nar- 
row; that may be the cause; or that the au- 
thor resembled Virgil, who made more verses 
by many, than he intended tu write. To ex- 
tract a just number, had I seen all his, I 
could easily have bid him make fewer; but if 
he had bade me tell which he should have 
spared, I had been posed.”’ 

This is evidently the writing, not only of a 
man of good sense and good taste, but of a 
man of literary habits. Of the studies of 
Hampden little is knewn. But as it was at 


| one time in contemplation to give him the 


charge of the education of the Prince of 
Wales, it cannot be doubted that his acquire- 
ments were considerable. Davila, it is said, 
was one of his favourite writers. The mode- 
ration of Davila’s opinions, and the perspicui- 
ty and manliness of his style, could not bat 
recommend him to so judicious a reader. It 


























is not improbable that the parallel between 
France and England, the Huguenots and the 
Puritans, had struck the mind ef Hampden, 
and that he already felt within himself powers 
not unequal to the lofty part of Coligni. 
While he was engaged in these pursuits, a 
heavy domestic calamity fell on him. His 
wife, who had borne him nine children, died 


in the summer of 1634. She lies in the parish | 


church of Hampden, close to the manor-house. 
The tender and energetic language of her epi- 
taph still attests the bitterness of her husband's 
sorrow, and the consolation which he found 
in a hope full of immortality. 

In the meantime, the aspect of public affairs 
grew darker and darker. The health of Eliot 
had sunk under an unlawful imprisonment of 
several years. 
purchase liberty, though liberty would to him 
have been life, by recognising the authority 
which had confined him. In consequence of 
the representations of his physicians, the se- 
verity of restraint was somewhat relaxed. 
But it was in vain. He languished and ex- 
pired a martyr to that good cause, for which 
his friend Hampden was destined to meet a 
more brilliant, but not a more honourable 
death. 

All the promises of the king were violated 
without scruple or shame. The Petition of 
Right, to which he had, in consideration of 
monies duly numbered, given a solemn assent, 
was set at naught. Taxes were raised by the 
royal authority. Patents of monopoly were 
granted. The old usages of feudal times 


| 


The brave sufferer refused to | 





were made pretexts for harassing the people | 
with exactions unknown during many years. | 
The Puritans were persecuted with cruelty | 


They were forced 
They were im- 
Their ears 


worthy of the Holy Office. 
to fly from the country. 
prisoned. They were whipped. 
were cut off. Their noses were slit. 
cheeks were branded with red hot iron. But 
the cruelty of the oppressor could not tire out 
the fortitude of the victims. The mutilated 
defenders of liberty again defied the ven- 
geance of the Star Chamber—came back with 
undiminished resolution to the place of their 
glorious infamy, and manfully presented the 
stumps of their ears to be grubbed out by the 
hangman's knife. The hardy sect grew up 
and flourished, in spite of every thing that 
seemed likely to stunt it—struck its roots deep 
into a barren soil, and spread its branches 
wide to an inclement sky. The multitude 
thronged round Prynne in the pillory with 
more respect than they paid to Mainwaring 
in the pulpit, and treasured up the rags which 
the blood of Burton had soaked, with a vene- 
ration such as rochets and surplices had ceased 
to inspire. 

For the misgovernment of this disastrous 
period, Charles himself is principally responsi- 


| and ride away. 
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ed him or went beyond him in intolerance and 
lawless violence; the one a superstitious dri- 
veller, as honest as a vile temper would suffer 
him to be; the other a man of great valour 
and capacity, but licentious, faithless, corrupt, 
and cruel 

Never were faces more strikingly charac- 
teristic of the individuals to whom they be- 
longed, than those of Laud and Strafford, as 
they still remain portrayed by the most skilful 
hand of that age. The mean forehead, the 
pinched features, the peering eyes of the pre- 
late, suit admirably with his disposition. They 
mark him out as a lower kind of Saint Domi- 
nic—differing from the fierce and gloomy en- 
thusiast who founded the Inquisition, as we 
might imagine the familiar imp of a spiteful 
witch to differ from an archangel of darkness. 
When we read his judgments—when we read 
the report which he drew up, setting forth 
that he had sent some separatists to prison, 
and imploring the royal aid against others,— 
we feel a movement of indignation. We turn 
to his Diary, and we are at once as cool as 
contempt can make us. There we read how 
his picture fell down, and how fearful he was 
lest the fall should be an omen; how he 
dreamed that the Duke of Buckingham came 
to bed to him—that King James walked past 
him—that he saw Thomas Flaxage in green 
garments, and the Bishop of Worcester with 
his shoulders wrapped in linen. In the early. 
part of 1627, the sleep of this great ornament 
of the church seems to have been much dis- 
turbed. On the fifth of January, he saw a 
merry old man with a wrinkled countenance, 
named Grove, lying on the ground. On the 
fourteenth of the same memorable month, he 
saw the Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse 
A day or two after this, he 


| dreamed that he gave the king drink in a sil- 


Their | 


ver cup, and that the king refused it, and called 
for glass. Then he dreamed that he had turn- 
ed Papist—of all his dreams the only one, we 
suspect, which came through the gate of horn. 
But of these visions, our favourite is that 
which, as he has recorded, he enjoyed on the 
night of Friday, the 9th of February, 1627. 
“1 dreamed,”’ suys he, “ that I had the seur- 
vy; and that forthwith all my teeth became 
loose. There was one in especial in my low- 
er jaw, which I could scarcely keep in with 


| my finger till I had called for help.” Here 


was a man to have the superintendence of the 


| opinions of a great nation ! 


ble. After the death of Buckingham, he | 


seems to have been his own prime minister. 
He had, however, two counsellors who second- 





But Wentworth—whoever names him with- 
out thinking of those harsh dark features, en- 
nobled by their expression into more than the 
majesty of an antique Jupiter—of that brow, 
that eye, that cheek, that lip, wherein, as in 
a chronicle are written the events of many 
stormy and disastrous years—high enterprise 
accomplished, frightful dangers braved, power 
unsparingly exercised, suffering unshrinking- 
ly borne—of that fixed look, so full of severi- 
ty, of wnournful anxiety, of deep thought, of 
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dauntless resolution, which seems at once to 
forebode and defy a terrible fate, as it lowers 
on us from the living canvass of Vandyke ? 
Even at this day the haughty earl overawes 
posterity as he overawed his contemporaries, 
and excites the same interest when arraigned 
before the tribunal of history, which he ex- 
cited at the bar of the House of Lords. In 
spite of ourselves, we sometimes feel towards 
his memory a certain relenting, similar to that 
relenting which his defence, as Sir John Den- 
ham tells us, produced in Westminster Hall. 

This great, brave, bad man entered the 
House of Commons at the same time with 
Hampden, and took the same side with Hamp- 
den. Both were among the richest and most 
powerful commoners in the kingdom. Both 
were equally distinguished by force of cha- 
racter, and by personal courage. Hampden 
had more judgment and sagacity than Went- 
worth. But no orator of that time equalled 
Wentworth jn force and brilliancy of expres- 
sion. In 1626, both these eminent men were 
committed to prison by the king; Wentworth, 
who was among the leaders of the opposition, 
on account of his parliamentary conduct; 
Hampden, who had not as yet taken a promi- 
nent part in debate, for refusing to pay taxes 
illegally imposed. 

Here their paths separated. After the death 
of Buckingham, the king attempted to seduce 
some of the chiefs of the opposition from their 
party; and Wentworth was among those who 
yielded to the seduction. He abandoned his 
associates, and hated them ever after with the 
deadly hatred of a renegade. High titles and 
great employments were heaped upon him. 
He became Ear! of Strafford, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, President of the Council of the 
North; and he employed all his power for the 
purpose of crushing those liberties of which 
he had been the most distinguished champion 
His counsels respecting public affairs were 
fierce and arbitrary. 
with Laud abundantly proves that govern- 
ment without parliaments, government by the 
sword, was his favourite scheme. He was 
unwilling even that the course of justice be- 
tween man and man should be unrestrained 
by the royal prerogative. He grudged to the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
even that measure of liberty, which the most 
absolute of the Bourbons have allowed to the 
Parliaments of France. 

In Ireland, where he stood in the place of 
the king, his practice was in strict accordance 
with his theory, He set up the authority of 
the executive government over that of the 
courts of law. He permitted no person to 
leave the island without his license. He 
established vast monopolies for his own pri- 
vate benefit. He imposed taxes arbitrarily. 
He levied them by military force. Some of 
his acts are described even by the partial Cla- 
rendon as powerful acts—acts which marked 
& nature excessively imperious—acts which 
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caused dislike and terror in sober and dis- 
passionate persons—high acts of oppression. 
Upon a most frivolous charge, he obtained a 
capital sentence from a court-martial against 
a man of high rank who had given him of- 
fence. He debauched the daughter-in-law of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and then 
commanded that nobleman to settle his estate 
according to the wishes of the lady. The 
Chancellor refused. The Lord-Lieutenant 
turned him out of office, and threw him into 
prison. When the violent acts of the Long 
Parliament are blamed, let it not be forgotten 
from what a tyranny they rescued the nation 

Among the humbler tools of Charles, were 
Chief-Justice Finch, and Noy, the Attorney- 
General. Noy had, like Wentworth, sup- 
ported the cause of liberty in Parliament, 
and had, like Wentworth, abandoned that 
cause for the sake of office. He devised, in 
conjunction with Finch, a scheme of exaction 
which made the alienation of the people from 
the throne complete. A writ was issued by 
the king, commanding the city of London to 
equip and man ships of war for his service 
Similar writs were sent to the towns along 
the coast. These measures, though they were 
direct violations of the petition of right, had 
at least some show of precedent in their fa- 
vour. But, after a time, the government took 
a step for which no precedent could be plead- 
ed, and sent writs of ship-money to the inland 
counties. This was a stretch of power on 
which Elizabeth herself had not ventured, 
even at a time when all laws might with pro- 
priety have been made to bend to that highest 
law, the safety of the state. The inland 
counties had not been required to furnish 


| ships, or money in the room of ships, even 


| 


when the Armada was approaching our shores 
It seemed intolerable that a prince, who, by 


| assenting to the Petition of Right, had relin- 


His correspondence | 


quished the power of levying ship-money 
even in the outports, should be the first to 
levy it on parts of the kingdom where it had 
been unknown, under the most absolute of 
his predecessors. 

Clarendon distinctly admits that this tax 


| was intended, not only for the support of the 








navy, but “for a spring and magazine that 
should have no bottom, and for an everlasting 
supply of all occasions.” The nation well 
understood this; and from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, the public mind was strong- 
ly excited. 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a ship of 
four hundred and fifty tons, or a sum of four 
thousand five hundred pounds. The share.of 
the tax which fell to Hampden was very 
small; so small, indeed, that the sheriff was 
blamed for setting so wealthy a man at so low 
arate. But though the sum demanded was a 
trifle, the principle of the demand was des- 
potism. Hampden, after consulting the most 
eminent constitutional lawyers of the time, 
refused to pay the few shillings at which he 




















was assessed; and determined to incur all the | 
certain expense, and the probable danger, of | 
bringing to a solemn hearing this great con- 
troversy between the people and the crown. | 
“Till this time,” says Clarendon, “he was | 
rather of reputation in his own country than 
of public discourse or fame in the kingdom; 
but then he grew the argument of all tongues, | 
every man inquiring who and what he was | 
that durst, at his own charge, support the 
liberty and prosperity of the kingdom.” 
Towards the close of the year 1636, this 
great cause came on in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber before all the judges of England. The | 
leading counsel against the writ was the | 
celebrated Oliver St. John; a man whose | 
temper was melancholy, whose manners were 
reserved, and who was as yet little known in | 
Westminster Hall; but whose great talents | 
had not escaped the penetrating eye of Hamp- | 
den. The Attorney-General and Solicitor- | 
General appeared for the crown. 
The arguments of the counsel occupied 
many days; and the Exchequer Chamber 
took a considerable time for delibegation. The 
opinion of the bench was divided. So clearly 
was the law in favour of Hampden, that 
though the judges held their situations only 
during the royal pleasure, the majority against 
him was the least possible. Four of the 
twelve pronounced decidedly in his favour ; 
a fifth took a middle course. The remaining 
seven gave their voices in favour of the writ. 
The only effect of this decision was to 
make the public indignation stronger and 
deeper. “ The judgment,’ says Clarendon, 
“proved of more advantage and credit to the 
gentleman condemned than to the king’s ser- 
vice." The courage which Hampden had 
shown on this occasion, as the same historian 
tells us, “ raised his reputation toa great height 
generally throughout the kingdom.’ Even 
courtiers and crown-lawyers spoke respectful- 
ly of him. “ His carriage,’’ says Clarendon, | 
“throughout that agitation, was with that 
rare temper and modesty, that they who 
watched him narrowly to find some advantage 
against his person, to make him less resolute 
in his cause, were compelled to give him a 
just testimony.”’. But his demeanour, though 
it impressed Lord Falkland with the deepest 
respect,—though it drew forth the praises of 
Solicitor-General Herbert,—only kindled into 
a fiercer flame the ever-burning hatred of Straf- 
ford. That minister, in his letters to Laud, 
murmured against the‘lenity with which Hamp- 
den was treated. “In good faith,” he wrote, 
“were such men rightly served, they should 
be whipped into their right wits."’. Again he 
says, “I still wish Mr. Hampden, and others 
to his likeness, were well whipped into their 
right senses. And if the rod be so used that 
it smart not, I am the more sorry.” 
The person of Hampden was now scarcely 
safe. His pradence and moderation had 





hitherto disappointed those who would gladly 
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have had a pretence for sending him to the 
prison of Eliot. But he knew that the eye of 


| a tyrant was on him. In the year 1637, mis- 


government had reached its height. Eight 
years had passed without a Parliament. The 
decision of the Exchequer-Chamber had placed 
at the disposal of the crown the whole pro- 
perty of the English people. About the time 
at which that decision was pronounced, 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, were muti- 
lated by the sentence of the Star Chamber, 
and sent to rot in remote dungeons. The 
estate and the person of every man who had 
opposed the court, were at its mercy. 
Hampden determined to leave England. 
Beyond the Atlantic ocean, a few of the per- 


| secuted Puritans had formed, in the wilder- 


ness of Connecticut, a settlement which has 
since become a prosperous commonwealth ; 
and which, in spite of the lapse of time, and 


| of the change of government, still retains 
| something of the character given to it by its 


first founders. Lord Saye and lord Brooke 
were the original projectors of this scheme of 
emigration. Hampden had been early con- 
sulted respecting it. He was now, it appears, 
desirous to withdraw himself beyond the reach 
of oppressors, who, as he probably suspected, 
and as we know, were bent on punishing his 
manful resistance to theirtyranny. He was 
accompanied by his kinsman Oliver Cromwell, 
over whom he possessed great influence, and 
in whom he alone had discovered, under an 
exterior appearance of coarseness and extra- 
vagance, those great and commanding talents 
which were afterwards the admiration and 
the dread of Europe. 

The cousins took their passage in a vessel 
which lay in the Thames, bound for North 
America. They were actually on board, 
when an order of Council appeared, by which 
the ship was prohibited from sailing. Seven 
other ships, filled with emigrants, were stop- 
ped at the same time. 

Hampden and Cromwell remained; and 
with them remained the Evil Genius of the 
house of Stuart. The tide of public affairs 
was even now on the turn. The king had 
resolved to change the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of Seotland, and to introduce into the 
public worship of that kingdom ceremonies 
which the great body of the Scots regarded 
as popish. This absurd attempt produced, 
first discontents, then riots, and at length 
open rebellion. A provisional government 
was established at Edinburgh, and its authority 
was obeyed throughout the kingdom. This 
government raised an army, appointed a ge- 
neral, and called a General Assembly of the 
kirk. The famous instrument called the 
Covenant, was put. forth at this time, and 
was eagerly subscribed by the people. 

The beginnings of this formidable insur- 
rection were strangely neglected by the king 
and his advisers. But towards the close of 
the year 1638 the danger became pressing. 
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An army was raised; and early in the follow- | 


ing spring Charles marched northward, at the 
head of a force sufficient, as it seemed, to re- 
duce the Covenanters to submission. 

But Charles acted, at this conjuncture, as 
he acted at every important conjuncture 
throughout his life. After oppressing, threat- 
ening, and blustering, he hesitated and failed. 
He was bold in the wrong place, and timid in 
the wrong place. He would have shown his 
wisdom by being afraid before the liturgy 
was read in St. Giles'’s church. He put off 
his fear till he had reached the Scottish bor- 
der with his troops. Then, after a feeble 
campaign, he concluded a treaty with the in- 
surgents, and withdrew his army. But the 
terms of the pacification were not observed. 
Each party charged the other with foul play. 
The Scots refused to disarm. The king found 
great difficulty in reassembling his forces. 
His late expedition had drained his treasury. 
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The revenues of the next year had been an- | 


ticipated. 
attempted to make up the deficiency by illegal 


At another time, he might have | 


expedients; but such a course would clearly | 


have been dangerous when part of the island 


was in rebellion. It was necessary to call a Par- | 


liament. After eleven years of suffering, the 
voice of the nation was to be heard once more 

In April, 1640, the Parliament met; and 
the King had another chance of conciliating 
his people. The New House of Commons 
was, beyond all comparison, the least refrac- 
tory House of Commons that had been known 
for many years. Indeed, we have never been 
ible to understand how, after so long a period 
of misgovernment, the representatives of the 
nation should have shown so moderate and so 
loyal a disposition. Clarendon speaks with 
admiration of their dutiful temper. “ The 
House generally,” says he, ‘‘ was exceedingly 
disposed to please the King, and to do him 
service.” —*‘ It could never be hoped,”’ he ob- 
serves elsewhere, “ that more sober or dispas- 


sionate men would ever meet together in that | 


place, or fewer who brought ill purposes with 
them.” 

In this Parliament Hampden took his seat 
as member for Buckinghamshire ; and -hence- 
forward, till the day of his death, gave himself 
up, with searcely any intermission, to public 
affairs. He took lodgings in Gray's Inn 
Lane, near the house occupied by Pym, with 
whom he lived in habits of the closest inti- 
macy. He was now decidedly the most po- 
pular man in England. The Opposition look- 
ed to him as their leader. The servants of 
the king treated him with marked respect. 
Charles requested the Parliament to vote an 
immediate supply, and pledged his word, that 
if they would gratify him in this request, he 
would afterwards give them time to represent 
their grievances to him. The grievances un- 
der which the nation suffered were so serious, 
and the royal word had been so shamefully 
violated, the¢ the Commons could hardly be 








Dur- 
ing the first week of the session, the minutes 
of the proceedings against Hampden were 
laid on the table by Oliver St. John, and the 
committee reported that the case was matter 


expected to comply with this request. 


of grievance. The king sent a message to 
the Commons, offering, if they would vote 
him twelve subsidies, to give up the preroga- 
tive of ship-money. Many years before, he 
had received five subsidies in consideration 
of his assent to the Petition of Right. By as- 
senting to that petition, he had given up the 
right of levying ship-money, if he ever pos- 
sessed it. How he had observed the pro 
mises made to his third Parliament, all Eng 
land knew ; and it was not strange that the 
Commons should be somewhat unwilling to 
buy from him over and over again, their own 
ancient and undoubted inheritance. 

His message, however, was not unfavoura- 
bly received. The Commons were ready t 
give a large supply; but they were not dis- 
posed to give it in exchange for a prerogative 
of which they altogether denied the existence 
If they aceeded to the proposal of the King, 
they recognised the legality of the writs of 
ship-money. 

Hampden, who was a greater master of 
parliamentary tactics than any man of his 
time, saw that this was the prevailing feeling, 
and availed himself of it with great dexterity 
He moved, that the question should be put, 
““ Whether the House would consent to the 
proposition made by the king, as contained 
in the message.’’ Hyde interfered, and pro- 
posed that the question should be divided ;— 
that the sense of the House should be taken 
merely on the point, “‘ Supply, or no Supply ? 
and that the manner and amount should be 
left for subsequent consideration. 

The majority of the House was for granting 
a supply ; but against granting it in the man- 
ner proposed by the king. If the House had 
divided on Hampden’s question, the court 
would have sustained adefeat. If on Hyde's, 
the court would have gained an apparent vic- 
tory. Some members called for Hyde’s mo- 
tion—others for Hampden’s. In the midst of 
the uproar, the secretary of state, Sir Harry 
Vane, rose, and stated, that the supply would 
not be accepted unless it were voted accord- 
ing to the tenor of the message. Vane was 
supported by Herbert, the solicitor-general 
Hyde's motion was therefore no further press- 
ed, and the debate on the general question 
was adjourned till the next day. 

On the next day the king came down to the 
House of Lords, and dissolved the Parliament 
with an angry speech. His conduct on this 
occasion has never been defended by any of 
his apologists. Clarendon condemns it se- 
verely. ‘ Noman,” says he, “ could imagine 
what offence the commons had given.” The 
offence which they had given is plain They 
had, indeed, behaved most temperately end 
most respectfully. But they had shown @ 


























disposition to redress wrongs, and to vindicate 
the laws; and this was enough to make them 
hateful to a king whom no law could bind, 
and whose whole government was one system 
of wrong. 

The nation received the intelligence of the 
dissolution with sorrow and indignation. The 
only persons to whom this event gave plea- 
sure, were those few discerning men who 
thought that the maladies of the state were 
beyond the reach of gentle remedies. Oliver 
St. John’s joy was too great for concealment. 
It lighted up his dark and melancholy features, 
and made him, for the first time, indiscreetly 
communicative. He told Hyde, that things 
must be worse before they could be better ; 
and that the dissolved Parliament would never 
have done all that was necessary. St. John, 
we think, was in the right. No good could 
then have been done by any Parliament which 
did not adopt as its great principle, that no 
confidence could safely be placed in the king, 
and that, while he enjoyed more than the 
shadow of power, the nation would never en- 
joy more than the shadow of liberty. 

As soon as Charles had dismissed the Par- 
liament, he threw several members of the 
House of Commons into prison. Ship-money 
was exacted more rigorously than ever; and 
the Mayor and Sheriffs of London were pro- 
secuted before the Star-Chamber for slackness 
in levying it. Wentworth, it is said, ob- 


served, with characteristic insolence and cru- | 


elty, that things would never go right till the 
aldermen were hanged. Large sums were 
raised by force on those counties in which the 
troops were quartered. 
shifts of a beggared exchequer were tried. 
Forced loans were raised. Great quantities 
of goods were bought on long credit, and sold 
for ready money. A scheme for debasing the 
currency was under consideration. Atlength, 
in August, the king again marched northward. 

The Scots advanced into England to meet 
him. It is by no means improbable that this 
bold step was taken by the advice of Hamp- 
den, and of those with whom he acted; and 
this has been made matter of grave accusation 
against the English Opposition. To call in 
the aid of foreigners in a domestic quarrel, it 
is said, is the worst of treasons; and that the 
Puritan leaders, by taking this course, showed 
that they were regardless of the honour and 
independence of the nation, and anxious only 
for the success of their own faction. We are 
utterly unable to see any distinction between 
the case of the Scotch invasion in 1640, and 
the case of the Dutch invasion in 1688,—or 
rather, we see distinctions which are to the 
advantage of Hampden and his friends. We 
believe Charles to have been, beyond all com- 
parison, a worse and more dangerous king 
than his son. The Dutch were strangers to 
us,—the Scots a kindred people, speaking the 
same language, subjects of the same crown, 
not aliens in the eye of the law. If, indeed, 


All the wretched | 
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| it had been possible that a Dutch army or a 
| Scotch army could have enslaved England, 
| those who persuaded Lesley to cross the 
Tweed, and those who signed the invitation 
to the Prince of Orange, would have been 
traitors to their country. But such a result 
was out of the question. All that either a 
Scotch or a Dutch invasion could do, was to 
give the public feeling of England an oppor- 
tunity toshow itself. Both expeditions would 
have ended in complete and ludicrous discom- 
fiture, had Charles and James been supported 
| by their soldiers and their people. In neither 
case, therefore, was the independence of Eng- 
land endangered; in neither case was her ho- 
nour compromised: in both cases her liberties 
were preserved. 

The second campaign of Charles against 
the Scots was short and ignominious. His 
soldiers, as soon as they saw the enemy, ran 
away as English soldiers have never run either 
before or since. It can scarcely be doubted 
that their flight was the effect, not of cowar- 
dice, but of disaffection. The four northern 
counties of England were occupied by the 
Scotch army. The King retired to York. 

The game of tyranny was now up. Charles 
had risked and lost his last stake. It is im- 
possible to retrace the mortifications and hu- 
| miliations which this bad man now had to en- 
| dure, without a feeling of vindictive pleasure 
| His army was mutinous,—his treasury was 
empty,—his people clamoured for a Parlia- 
ment,—addresses and petitions against the 
| government were presented. Strafford was 
| for shooting those who presented them by 
| 





martial law ; but the king could not trust the 
| soldiers. A great council of Peers was called 
| at York, but the king could not trust even the 
Peers. He struggled, he evaded, he hesi- 
tated, he tried every shift, rather than again 
face the representatives of his injured people. 
At length no shift was left. He made a truce 
with the Scots, and summoned a Parliament 

The leaders of the popular party had, after 
the late dissolution, remained in London for 
the purpose of organizing a scheme of opposi- 
tion to the court. They now exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. Hampden, in particu- 
lar, rode from county to county, exhorting 
the electors to give their votes to men worthy 
of their confidence. The great majority of 
the returns wes on the side of the Opposition 
Hampden was himself chosen member both for 
Wendover and for Buckinghamshire. He 
made his election to serve for the county. 

On the 3d of November, 1640,—a day to 
be long remembered—met that great Parlia- 
ment, destined to every extreme of fortune— 
to empire and to servitude,—to glory and to 
contempt ;—at one time the sovereign of its 
sovereign,—at another time the servant of its 
servants, and the tool of its tools. From the 
first day of its meeting the attendance was 
great; and the t of the bers was that 








of men not disposed to do the work negligent 
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ly. The dissolution of the late Parliament 
had convinced most of them that half mea- 
sures would no longer suffice. Clarendon 
tells us, that “‘ the same men who, six months 
before, were observed to be of very moderate 


tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies | 


might be applied, talked now in another dia- 
lect both of kings and persons; and said that 
they must now be of another temper than they 
were the last Parliament.’’ The debt of ven- 
geance was swollen by all the usury which 


had been accumulating during many years; | 
| and poundage,—were summoned to answer 


and payment was made to the full. 

This memorable crisis called forth parlia- 
mentary abilities such as England had never 
before seen. Among the most distinguished 
members of the House of Commons were, 
Falkland, Hyde, Digby, Young, Harry Vane, 
Oliver St. John, Denzil Hollis, Nathaniel 


Fiennes. But two men exercised a para- 


mount influence over the legislature and the | 


country—Pym and Hampden; and, by the 
universal consent of friends and enemies, the 
first placed belonged to Hampden. 

On occasions which required set speeches, 
Pym generally took the lead. Hampden very 
seldom rose till late in a debate. His speak- 
ing was of that kind which has, in every age, 
been held in the highest estimation by English 
Parliaments—ready, weighty, conspicuous, 
condensed. His perception of the feeling of 
the House was exquisite,—his temper unal- 
terably placid,—his manner eminently cour- 
teous and gentlemanlike. ‘“‘ Even with those,” 
says Clarendon, ‘ who were able to preserve 
themselves from his infusions, and who dis- 
cerned those opinions to be fixed in him with 
which they could not comply, he always left 
the character of an ingenious and conscien- 
tious person.” His talents for business were 
as remarkable as his talents for debate. ‘“‘ He 
was," says Clarendon, “ of an industry and vi- 
gilance not to be tired out or wearied by the 
most laborious, and of parts not to be imposed 
upon by the most subtle and sharp.”” Yet it 
was rather to his moral than to his intellectual 
qualities that he was indebted for the vast in- 
fluence which he possessed. ‘“‘ When this 
Parliament began, ’'—we again quote Claren- 
don,—* the eyes of all men were fixed upon 
him, as their patria pater, and the pilot that 
must steer the vessel through the tempests 
and rocks which threatened it. And I am 
persuaded his power and interest at that time 
were greater to do good or hurt than any 
man’s in the kingdom, or than any man of his 
rank hath had in any time; for his reputation 
of honesty was universal, and his affections 
seemed so publicly guided, that no corrupt or 
private ends could bias them. . . . He 
was indeed a very wise man and of great 
parts, and possessed with the most absolute 
spirit of popularity, and the most absolute fa- 
eulties to govern the people, of any man | 
ever knew.” 

It is sufficient to reeapitulate shortly the 
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acts of the Long Parliament during its first 
session. Strafford and Laud were impeached 
and imprisoned. Strafford was afterwards at- 
tainted by bill, and executed. Lord Keeper 
Finch fled to Holland, Secretary Windebank 
to France. All those whom the King had, 
during the last twelve years, employed for the 
oppression of his people,—-from the servile 
judges who had pronounced in favour of the 
crown against Hampden, down to the sheriffs 
who had distrained for ship-money, and the 
custom-house officers who had levied tonnage 


for their conduct. The Star Chamber, the 
High Commission Court, the Council of York, 
were abolished. Those unfortunate victims 
of Laud, who, after undergoing ignominious 
exposure and cruel manglings, had been sent 
to languish in distant prisons, were set at li- 
berty, and conducted through London in tri- 
umphant procession The king was compell- 
ed to give to the judges patents for life, or 
during good behaviour. He was deprived of 
those oppressive powers which were the last 
relics of the old feudal tenures. The Forest 
Courts and the Stannary Courts were reform- 
ed. It was provided that the Parliament then 
sitting should not be prorogued or dissolved 
without itsown consent; and that a Parliament 
should be held at least once every three years 

Many of these measures Lord Clarendon 
allows to have been most salutary; and few 
persons will, in our times, deny that, in the 
laws passed during this session, the good 
greatly preponderated over the evil. The 
abolition of those three hateful courts,—the 
Northern Council, the Star Chamber, and the 
High Commission, would alone entitle the 
Long Parliament to the lasting gratitude of 
Englishmen. 

The proceedings against Strafford undoubt- 
edly seem hard to people living in our days; 
and would probably have seemed merciful and 
moderate to people living in the sixteenth 
century. It is curious to compare the trial of 
Charles's minister with the trial, if it can be 
so called, of Lord Sudley, in the blessed reign 
of Edward the Sixth. None of the great re- 
formers of our church doubted for a moment 
of the prepriety of passing an act of Parlia- 
ment for cutting off Lord Sudley’s head with- 
out a legal conviction. The pious Cranmer 
voted for that act; the pious Latimer preach- 
ed for it; the pious Edward returned thanks 
for it; and all the pious Lords of the council 
together exhorted their victim to what they 
were pleased facetiously to call “the quiet 
and patient suffering of justice."’ 

But it is not necessary to defend the pro- 
ceedings against Strafford by any such com- 
parison. They are justified, in our opinion, 
by that which alone justifies capital punish- 
ment, or any punishment,—by that which 
alone justifies war—by the public danger 
That there is a certain amount of public dan- 
ger, which will justify a legislature in sen- 
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tencing a man to death by an ex post facto 
law, few people, we suppose, will deny. Few 
people, for example, will deny that the French 
Convention was perfectly justified in declar- 
ing Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon, hors 
la loi, without a trial. This proceeding dif- 
fered from the proceeding against Strafford, 
only in being much more rapid and violent. 
Strafford was fully heard. Robespierre was 
not suffered to defend himself. Was there, 
then, in the case of Strafford, a danger sufli- 
cient to justify an act of attainder? We be- 
lieve that there was. We believe that the 
contest in which the Parliament was engaged 
against the king, was a contest for the secu- 
rity of our property,—for the liberty of our 
persons,—for every thing which makes us to 
differ from the subjects of Don Miguel. We 
believe that the cause of the Commons was 
such as justified them in resisting the king, 
in raising an army, in sending thousands of 
brave men to kill and to be killed. An act of 
attainder is surely not more a departure from 
the ordinary course of law than a civil war. 
An act of attainder produces much less suffer- 
ing than a civil war; and we are, therefore, 
unable to discover on what principle it can be 
maintained, that a cause which justifies a civil 
war, will not justify an act of attainder. 
Many specious arguments have been urged 
against the ex post facto law by which Straf- 
ford was condemned to death. But all these 
arguments proceed on the supposition that 
the crisis was an ordinary crisis. The at- 
tainder was, in truth, a revolutionary mea- 
sure. It was part of a system of resistance 
which oppression had rendered necessary. It | 
is as unjust to judge of the conduct pursued 
by the Long Parliament towards Strafford on 
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ordinary principles, as it would have been to 
indict Fairfax for murder, because he cut 
down acornet at Naseby. From the day on 
which the Houses met, there was a war waged | 
by them against the king,—a war for all that | 
they held dear,—a war carried on at first by | 
means of Parliamentary forms,—at last by | 
physical force; and, as in the second stage 
of that war, so in the first, they were entitled 
to do many things which, in quiet times, 
would have been culpable. 

We must not omit to mention, that those 
men who were afterwards the most distin- | 
guished ornaments of the king's party, sup- | 
ported the bill of attainder. It is almost cer- | 
tain that Hyde voted for it. It is quite cer- | 
tain that Falkland both voted and spoke for it. | 
The opinion of Hampden, as far as it can be | 
collected from a very obscure note of one of | 
his speeches, seems to have been, that the | 
proceeding by bill was unnecessary, and that | 
if would be a better course to obtain judgment | 
on the impeachment. 

During this year the Court opened a nego- | 
tiation with the leaders of the Opposition. 
The Earl of Bedford was invited to form an 
administration on popular principles. St. 
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John was made solicitor-general. Hollis was 
to have been secretary of state, and Pym chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The post of tutor to 
the Prince of Wales was designed for Hamp- 
den. The death of the Earl of Bedford pre- 
vented this arrangement from being carried 
into effect: and it may be doubted whether, 
even if that nobleman’s life had been pro- 
longed, Charles would ever have consented 
to surround himself with counsellors whom he 
could not but hate and fear. 

Lord Clarendon admits that the conduct of 
Hampden during this year was mild and tem- 
perate,—that he seemed disposed rather to 
soothe than to excite the public mind; and 
that, when violent and unreasonable motions 
were made by his followers, he generally left 
the House before the division, lest he should 
seem to give countenance to their extrava- 
gance. His temper was moderate. He sin- 
cerely loved peace. He felt also great fear 
lest too precipitate a movement should pro- 
duce a reaction. The events which took 
place early in the next session clearly showed 
that this fear was not unfounded. 

During the autumn the Parliament ad- 
journed for a few weeks. Before the recess, 
Hampden was despatched to Scotland by the 
House of Commons, nominally as a commis- 
sioner, to obtain security for a debt which the 
Scots had contracted during the late invasion ; 
but in truth that he might keep watch over 
the king, who had now repaired to Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of finally adjusting the points 
of difference which remained between him 
and his northern subjects. It was the busi- 
ness of Hampden to dissuade the Covenanters 
from making their peace with the Court at the 
expense of the popular party in England. 

While the king was in Scotland, the Irish 
rebellion broke out. The suddenness and vio- 
lence of this terrible explosion excited a 
strange suspicion in the public mind. The 
queen was a professed Papist. The king and 
the archbishop of Canterbury had not indeed 
been reconciled to the see of Rome; but they 


| had, while acting towards the Puritan party 


with the utmost rigour, and speaking of that 
party with the utmost eontempt, shown great 
tenderness and respect towards the Catholic 
religion and its professors. In spite of the 
wishes of successive Parliaments, the Protes- 
tant separatists had been cruelly persecuted. 
And at the same time, in spite of the wishes 
of those very Parliaments, the laws—the un- 
just and wicked laws—which were in force 
against the Papists, had not been carried into 
execution, The Protestant nonconformists 
had not yet learned toleration in the school of 
suffering. They reprobated the partial lenity 
which the government showed towards ido- 


| laters; and, with some show of reason, as- 


cribed to bad motives conduct which, in such 
a king as Charles, and such a prelate as Laud, 
could not possibly be ascribed to humanity or 
to liberality of sentiment. The violent Ar- 
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minianism of the archbishop—his childish at- 
tachment to ceremonies, his superstitious ve- 
neration for altars, vestments, and painted 
windows, his bigoted zeal for the constitution 
and the privileges of his order, his known 
opinions respecting the celibacy of the clergy 
—had excited great disgust throughout that 
large party which was every day becoming 
more and more hostile to Rome, and more and 
more inclined to the doctrines and the disci- 
pline of Geneva. It was believed by many, 
that the Irish rebellion had been secretly en- 
couraged by the Court; and, when the Parlia- 
ment met again in November, after a short re- 
cess, the Puritans were more intractable than 
ever. 

But that which Hampden had feared had 
come to pass. A reaction had taken place. 
A large body of moderate and well-meaning 
men, who had heartily concurred in the strong 
measures adopted during the preceding year, 
were inclined to pause. 
that during many years, the country had been 
grievously misgoverned, and that a great re- 
form had been necessary ;—but, that a great 
reform had been made,—that the grievances 
of the nation had been fully redressed,—that 
sufficient vengeance had been exacted for the 
past, and suflicient security provided for the 
future,—that it would, therefore, be both un- 
grateful and unwise to make any further at- 
tacks on the royal prerogative. In support of 


this opinion many plausible arguments have | 


been used. But to all these arguments there 
is one short answer—the king could not be 
trusted. 

At the head of those who may be called 


the Constitutional Royalists, were Falkland, | 
| was that an equally violent reaction took place 


Hyde, and Culpeper. All these eminent men 
had, during the former year, been in very de- 
cided opposition to the Court. In some of 
those very proceedings with which their ad- 
mirers reproach Hampden, they had taken at 
least as great a part as Hampden. They had 
all been concerned in the impeachment of 
Strafford. 
believe, voted for the Bill of Attainder. Cer- 
tainly none of them voted against it. They 
had all agreed to the act which made the con- 
sent of the Parliament necessary to its own 
dissolution or prorogation. 
among the most active of those who attacked 
the Council of York. 
the exclusion of the bishops from the Upper 
House. 
the path of reform ; perhaps to retrace a few 
of their steps. 

A direct collision took place between the 
two parties, into which the House of Com- 
mons, lately at almost perfect unity with it- 
self, was now divided. The opponents of the 
Government moved that celebrated address to 
the king, which is known by the name of the 
Grand Remonstrance. In this address al! the 
oppressive acts of the preceding fifteen years 


Their opinion was, | 


They had all, there is reason to | 


Hyde had been | 
Falkland had voted for | 


They were now inclined to halt in | 
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and, in conclusion, the king was entreated to 
employ no ministers in whom the Parliament 
could not confide. 

The debate on the Remonstrance was long 
and stormy. It commenced at nine in the 
morning of the 21st of November, and lasted 
till after midnight. The division showed that 
a great change had taken place in the temper 
of the house. Though many members had 
retired from exhaustion, three hundred voted, 
and the remonstrance was carried by a majo- 
rity of only nine. A violent debate followed 
on the question whether the minority should 
be allowed to protest against this decision 
The excitement was so great that several 


| members were on the point of proceeding to 


“We had sheathed our 
says an eye- 


personal violence. 
swords in each other's bowels,” 


| witness, “had not the sagacity and great 


calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a short speech, 
prevented it."’ The house did not rise till two 
in the morning. 

The situation of the Puritan leaders was 
now difficult, and full of peril. The small 
majority which they still had might soon be- 
come a minority. Out of doors, their support- 
ers in the higher and middle classes were be- 
ginning to fall off. There was a growing 


| opinion that the king had been hardly used. 


The English are always inclined to side with 


| a weak party which is in the wrong, rather 


than with a strong party which is in the right 
Even the idlers in the street will not suffer a 
man to be struck when he is down. And as 
it is with a boxing-match, so it is with a poli- 
tical contest. Thus it was that a violent re- 
action took place in favour of Charles the Se- 
cond, against the Whigs, in 1681. Thus it 


in favour of George the Third against the coa- 
lition in 1784. A similar reaction was begin- 
ning to-take place during the second year of 
the Long Parliament. Some members of the 
Opposition “ had resumed,” says Clarendon, 
*“‘ their old resolution of leaving the kingdom.’ 
Oliver Cromwell openly declared that he and 
many others would have emigrated if they 
had been left in the minority on the question 
of the Remonstrance. 

Charles had now a last chance of regaining 
the affection of his people. If he could have 
resolved to give his confidence to the leaders 
of the moderate party in the House of Com- 
mons, and to regulate his proceedings by their 
advice, he might have been, not, indeed, as 
he had been, a despot, but the powerful and 
respected king of a free people. The nation 
might have enjoyed liberty and repose under a 
government, with Falkland at its head, check- 
ed by a constitutional Opposition, under the 
conduct of Hampden. It was not necessary 
that, in order to accomplish this happy end, 
the king should sacrifice any part of his law- 
ful prerogative, or submit to any conditions 
inconsistent with his dignity. It was neces- 


were set forth with great energy of language; | sary only that he should abstain from treache- 
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ty, from violence, from gross breaches of the | 


This was all that the nation was then 
And even this 


law. 
disposed to require of him. 
was too much. 

For ashort time, he seemed inclined to take 
a wise and temperate course. 
make Falkland secretary of state, and Cul- 
peper chancellor of the exchequer. He de- 
clared his intention of conferring, in a short 
time, some important office on Hyde. He as- 
sured these three persons that he would do 
nothing relating to the House of Commons 
without their joint advice ; and that he would 


communicate all his designs to them in the | 


most unreserved manner. This resolution, 
had he adhered to it, would have averted many 
years of blood and mourning. But in “ very 
few days,’ says Clarendon, ‘“‘he did fatally 
swerve from it.”’ 


On the 3d of January, 1642, without giving | 
the slightest hint of his intention to those ad- | 
| occupied; and seeing it empty, walked up to 


visers whom he had solemnly promised to 
consult, he sent down the attorney-general 
to impeach Lord Kembleton, Hampden, Pym, 
Hollis, and two other members of the House 
of Commons, at the bar of the Lords, ona 
charge of high treason. It is difficult to find 
in the whole history of England, such an in- 
stance of tyranny, perfidy, and folly. The 


most precious and ancient rights of the sub- | 


ject were violated by this act. The only way 
in which Hampden and Pym could legally be 


tried for treason at the suit of the king, was | 
by a petty jury on a bill found by a grand | 
The attorney-general had no right to | 
The House of Lords had no | 
| vilege!"’ He returned to Whitehall with his 


jury. 
impeach them. 
right to try them. 

The Commons refused to surrender their 
members. The Peers showed no inclination 
to usurp the unconstitutional jurisdiction 


which the king attempted to force on them. | 
| a proclamation, directing that the posts should 


A contest began, in which violence and weak- 


ness were on the one side, law and resolution | 


on the other. Charles sent an officer to seal 
up the lodgings and trunks of the accused 
members. 


to break the seals. The tyrant resolved to 


follow up one outrage by another. In making | 
the charge, he had struck at the institution of | 


juries. In executing the arrest, he struck at 
the privileges of Parliament. 
go to the house in person, with an armed 
force, and there to seize the leaders of the Op- 


position, while engaged in the discharge of | 


their parliamentary duties. 


What was his purpose? Is it possible to 


believe that he had no definite purpose,—that | 
he took the most important step of his whole | 
reign without having for one moment consi- | 


dered what might be its effects? Is it possi- 
ble to believe that he went merely for the pur- 
pose of making himself a laughing-stock,— 
that he intended, if he had found the accused 
members, and if they had refused, as it was 
their right and duty to refuse, the submission 
which he illegally demanded, to leave the 


He revolved to | 


The Commons sent their sergeant | 


He resolved to | 
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house without bringing them away? If we 
reject both these suppositions, we must be- 
lieve—and we certainly do believe—that he 
went fully determined to carry his unlawful 
design into effect by violence ; and, if neces- 
sary, to shed the blood of the chiefs of the Op- 
position on the very floor of the parliament 
house. 

Lady Carlisle conveyed intelligence of the 
design to Pym. The five members had time 
to withdraw before the arrival of Charles. 
They left the house as he was entering New 
Palace Yard. He was accompanied by about 
two hundred halberdiers of his guard, and by 
many gentlemen of the court armed with 
He walked up Westminster Hall. 
At the southern door of that vast building, 
his attendants divided to the right and lett, 
and formed a lane to the door of the House of 
Commens. He knocked—entered—darted a 
look towards the place which Pym usually 


swords. 


the table. The speaker fell on his knee. 
The members rose and uncovered their heads 
in profound silence, and the king took his seat 
in the chair. He looked round the House 
But the five members were nowhere to be seen 
He interrogated the speaker. The speaker 
answered that he was merely the organ of the 
house, and had neither eyes to see, nor tongue 
to speak, but according to their direction 
The bafiled tyrant muttered a few feeble sen- 
tences about his respect for the laws of the 
realm, and the privileges of Parliament, and 
retired. 
veral resolute voices called out audibly—* pri- 


As he passed along the benches, se- 


company of bravoes, who, while he was in the 
house, had been impatiently waiting in the 
lobby for the word, cocking their pistols, and 


crying “ Fallon.”’ That night he put forth 


be stopped, and that no person should, at his 
peril, venture to harbour the accused mem- 
bers. 

Hampden and his friends had taken refuge 
in Coleman Street. The city of London was 
indeed the fastness of public liberty; and was, 
in those times, a place of at least as much im- 
portance as Paris during the French Revolu- 
tion. The city, properly so called, now con- 
sists in a great measure of immense ware- 
houses and counting-houses, which are fre- 
quented by traders and their clerks during 
the day, and left in almost total solitude du- 
ring the night. It was then closely inhabited 
by three hundred thousand persoms, to whom 
it was not merely a place of business, but a 
place of constant residence. This great body 
had as complete a civil and military organiza- 
tion as if it had been an independent republic. 
Each citizen had his company ; and the com- 
panies, which now seemed to exist only for 
the delectation of epicures and of antiquarians, 
were then formidable brotherhoods; the mem- 
bers of which were almost as closely bound 
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together as the members of a Highland clan. 
How strong these artificial ties were, the nu- 
merous and valuable legacies anciently be- 
queathed by citizens to their corporations 
abundantly prove. The municipal offices 
were filled by the most opulent and respecta- 
ble merchants of the kingdom. The pomp of 
the magistracy of the capital was second only 
to that which surrounded the person of the so- 
vereign. The Londoners loved their city with 
that patriotic love which is found only in small 
communities, like those of ancient Greece, or 
like those which arose in Italy during the 
middle ages. The numbers, the intelligence, 
the wealth of the citizens, the democratic form 
of their local government, and their vicinity 
to the Court and to the Parliament, made them 
one of the most formidable bodies in the king- 
dom. Even as soldiers, they were not to be 
despised. In an age in which war is a pro- 
fession, there is something ludicrous in the 
idea of battalions composed of apprentices 
and shopkeepers, and officered by aldermen. 
But, in the early part of the 17th century, 
there was no standing army in the island: 
and the militia of the metropolis was not infe- 
rior in training to the militia of other places. 
A city which could furnish many thousands 
of armed men, abounding in natural courage, 
and not absolutely untinctured with military 
discipline, was a formidable auxiliary in times 
of internal dissention. On several occasions 
during the civil war, the train-bands of Lon- 
don distinguished themselves highly ; and at 
the battle of Newbury, in particular, they re- 
pelled the onset of fiery Rupert, and saved the 
army of the Parliament from destruction. 
The people of this great city had long been 
thoroughly devoted to the national cause. 
Great numbers of them had signed a protesta- 
tion, in which they declared their resolution 
to defend the privileges of Parliament. Their 
enthusiasm had of late begun to cool. The 
impeachment of the five members, and the in- 
sult offered to the House of Commons, inflamed 
it tofury. Their houses, their purses, their 


pikes, were at the command of the Commons. | 


London was in armsall night. The next day 


the shops were closed; the streets were filled | 


with immense crowds. The multitude pressed 
round the king’s coach, and insulted him with 
opprobrious cries. The House of Commons, 
in the mean time, appointed a committee to 
sit in the city, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the circumstances of the late outrage. 
The members of the committee were wel- 
comed by a deputation of the common coun- 
cil. Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, and Grocers’ Hall, were fitted up for 
their sittings. A guard of respectable citi- 
zens, duly relieved twice a-day, was posted at 
their doors. The sheriffs were charged to 
watch over the safety of the accused members, 
and to escort them to and from the committee 
with every mark of honour 

A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, 
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both in the House and out of it, was the effect 
of the late proceedings of the king. The Op- 
position regained in a few hours all the ascen- 
dency which it had lost. The constitutional 
royalists were filled with shame and sorrow. 
They felt that they had been cruelly deceived 
by Charles. They saw that they were, un- 
justly, but not unreasonably, suspected by the 
nation. Clarendon distinctly says, that they 
perfectly detested the councils by which the 
king had been guided, and were so much dis- 
pleased and dejected at the unfair manner in 
which he had treated them, that they were in- 
clined to retire from his service. During the 
debates on this subject, they preserved a me- 
lancholy silence. To this day, the advocates 
of Charles take care to say as little as they can 
about his visit to the House of Commons; and, 
when they cannot avoid mention of it, attri- 
bute to infatuation an act, which, on any other 
supposition, they must admit to have been a 
frightful crime. 

The Commons, in a few days, openly defied 
the king, and ordered the accused members 
to attend in their places at Westminster, and 
to resume their Parliamentary duties. The 
citizens resolved to bring back the champions 
of liberty in triumph before the windows of 
Whitehall. Vast preparations were made 
both by land and water for this great festival 

The king had remained in his palace—hum- 
bled, dismayed, and bewildered—“ feeling, 
says Clarendon, “ the trouble and agony which 
usually attend generous and magnanimous 
minds upon their having committed errors; 
—feeling, we should say, the despicable re- 
pentance which attends the bungling villain, 
who, having attempted to cOmmit a crime, 
finds that he has only committed a folly. The 
populace hooted and shouted all day before 
the gates of the royal residence. The wretched 
man could not bear to see the triumph of those 
whom he had destined to the gallows and the 
| quartering-block. On the day preceding that 
which was fixed for their return, he fled, with 
| a few attendants, from that palace, which he 
was never to see again till he was led through 
| it to the scaffold. 





covered with boats, and its shores with a 
gazing multitude. 
with streamers, were ranged in two lines 
from London Bridge to Westminster Hall 
The members returned by water in a ship 
| manned by sailors who had volunteered their 
| services. The train-bands of the city, under 
| the command of the sheriffs, marched along 
| the strand, attended by a vast crowd of spec- 
| tators, to guard the avenues to the House of 
| Commons; and thus, with shouts and Joud 
| discharges of ordnance, the accused patriots 
| were brought back by the people whom the) 
| had served, and for whom they had suffered 
The restored members, as soon as they had 


entered the House, expressed, in the warmest | 


terms, their gratitude to the citizens of Lon- 









On the 11th of January, the Thames was | 


Armed vessels, decorated 4 
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don. The sheriffs were warmly thanked by | the rebels, a marquisate to the Earl of Argyle, 
the speakers in the name of the Commons; | an earldom to Lesley, who had brought the 
and orders were given that a guard, selected | Presbyterian army across the Tweed. On 
from the train-bands of the city, should attend | what principle was Hampden to be attainted 
daily to watch over the safety of the Parlia- | for advising what Lesley was ennobled for 
ment. doing? in acourt of law, of course, no Eng- 
The excitement had not been confined to | lishman could plead an amnesty granted to 
London. When intelligence of the danger | the Scots. But, though not an illegal, it was 
to which Hampden was exposed reached | surely an inconsistent and a most unkingly 
Buckinghamshire, it excited the alarm and | course, after pardoning the heads of the rebel- 
indignation of the people. Four thousand | lion in one kingdom, to hang, draw, and quar- 
freeholders of that county, each of them | ter their accomplices in another. 
wearing in his hat a copy of the protestation The proceedings of the king against the 
in favour of the privileges of Parliament, rode | five members, or rather against that Parha- 
up to London to defend the person of their be- | ment which had concurred in almost all the 
loved representative. They came in a body | ects of the five members, was the cause of the 
to assure Parliament of their full resolution to | civil war. It was plain that either Charles 
defend its privileges. Their petition was | or the House of Commons must be stripped 
couched in the strongest terms. ‘In re- | of all real power in the state. The best course 
spect,” said they, ‘‘ of that latter attempt upon | which the Commons could have taken would 
the honourable House of Commons, we are | perhaps have been to depose the king; as 
now come to offer our service to that end, and | their ancestors had deposed Edward the Se- 
resolved, in their just defence, to live and die.” | cond and Richard the Second, and as their 
A great struggle was clearly at hand. | children afterwards deposed James. Had 
Hampden had returned to Westminster much | they done this,—had they placed on the throne 
changed. His influence had hitherto been 





| a prince whose character and whose situation 

exerted rather to restrain than to moderate the | would have been a pledge for his good con- 
zeal of his party. But the treachery, the con- | duct, they might safely have left to that prinee 
tempt of law, the thirst for blood, which the | all the constitutional prerogatives of the 
king had now shown, left no hope of a peacea- | Crown; the command of the armies of the 
ble adjustment. It was clear that Charles | state; the power of making peers; the power 
must be either a puppet or a tyrant,—that no | of appointing ministers; a veto on bills passed 
obligation of love or of honour could bind him, | by the two Houses. Such a prince, reigning 
—and that the only way to make him harm- | by their choice, would have been under the 
less, was to make him powerless. necessity of acting in conformity with their 
The attack which the king had made on the | wishes. But the public mind was not ripe 
five members was not merely irregular in man- | for such a measure. There was no Duke of 
ner. Even if the charges had been preferred | Lancaster—no Prince of Orange—no great 
legally, if the Grand Jury of Middlesex had | and eminent person, near in blood to the 
found a true bill, if the accused persons had | throne, yet attached to the cause of the peo- 
been arrested under a proper warrant, and at | ple; Charles was then to remain king; and it 
a proper time and place, there would still have | was therefore necessary that he should be king 
been in the proceeding enough of perfidy and | only in name. A William the Third, or a 
injustice to vindicate the strongest measures | George the First, whose title to the crown 
was identical with the title of the people to 





which the Opposition could take. To impeach 
Pym and Hampden was to impeach the House | their liberty, might safely be trusted with 
of Commons. It was notoriously on account | extensive powers. But new freedom could 
of what they had done as members of that | not exist in safety under the old tyrant. Since 
House that they were selected as objects of | he was not to be deprived of the name of king, 
vengeance ; and in what they had done as | the only course which was left was to make 
members of that House, the majority had con- | him a mere trustee, nominally seized of pre- 
curred. Most of the charges brought against rogatives, of which others had the use,—a 
them were common between them and the | Grand Lama—a Roi Fainéant—a phantom 
Parliament. They were accused, indeed, and resembling those Dagoberts and Childeberts 
it may be with reason, of encouraging the | who wore the badges of royalty, while Ebroin 
Scotch army to invade England. In doing this, | and Charles Martel held the real sovereignty 
they had committed what was, in strictness of | of the state. 

law, a high offence ;—the same offence which The conditions which the Parliament pro- 
Devonshire and Shrewsbury committed in | pounded were hard; but, we are sure, not 
1688. But the king had promised pardon and | harder than those which even the tories, in 
oblivion to those who had been the principals in | the convention of 1689, would have imposed 
the Scotch insurrection. Did it then consist | on James, if it had been resolved that James 
with his honour to punish the accessaries? | should continue to be king. The chief con- 
He had bestowed marks of his favour on the | dition was, that the command of the militia 
leading Covenanters. He had given the great | and the conduct of the war in Ireland should 
seal of Scotland to Lord Louden, the chief of | be left to the Parliament. On this point was 
Museum.—V ol. XX. No. 118.—2 P 
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that great issue joined, whereof the two par- 
ties put themselves on God and on the sword. 

We think, not only that the Commons 
were justified in demanding for themselves 
the power to dispose of the military force, but 
that it would have been absolute insanity in 
them to leave that force at the disposal of the 
king. From the very beginning of his reign, 
it had evidently been his object to govern by 
an army. His third Parliament had com- 
plained, in the Petition of Right, of his fond- 
ness for martial law, and of the vexatious 
manner in which he billeted his soldiers on 
the people. The wish nearest the heart of 
Strafford was, as his letters prove, that the 
revenue might be brought into such a state 
as would enable the king to support a stand- 
ing military establishment. In 1640, Charles 
had supported an army in the northern coun- 
ties by lawless exactions. In 1641, he had 
engaged in an intrigue, the object of which 
was to bring that army to London, for the 
purpose of overawing the Parliament. His 
late conduct had proved that, if he were suf- 
fered to retain even a small body-guard of his 
own creatures near his person, the Commons 
would be in danger of outrage, perhaps of 
massacre. The Houses were still deliberat- 
ing under the protection of the militia of 
London. Could the command of the whole 
armed force of the realm have been, under 
these circumstances, safely confided to the 
king? Would it not have been frenzy in the 
Parliament to raise and pay an army of fifteen 
or twenty thousand men for the Irish war, 
and to give to Charles the absolate control 
of this army, and the power of selecting, pro- 
moting, and dismissing officers at his plea- 
sure? Was it not possible that this army 
might become, what it is the nature of armies 
to become, what so many armies formed under 
much more favourable circumstances have 
become, what the army of the English com- 
monwealth became, what the army of the 
French republic became—an instrument of 
despotism? Was it not possible that the 
soldiers might forget that they were also citi- 
zens, and might be ready to serve their gene- 
ral against their country? Was it not certain 
that, on the very first day on which Charles 
could venture to revoke his concessions, and 
to punish his opponents, he would establish 
an arbitrary government, and exact a bloody 
revenge? 

Our own times furnish a parallel case. 
Suppose that a revolution should take place in 
Spain—that the Constitution of Cadiz should 
be re-established—that the Cortes should meet 
again—that the Spanish Prynnes and Bur- 
tons, who are now wandering in rags round 
Leicester Square, should be restored to their 
country—Ferdinand the Seventh would, in 
that case, of course repeat all the oaths and 
promises which he made in 1820, and broke 
in 1823. But would it not be madness in the 
Cortes, even if they were to leave him the 
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name of king, to leave him more than the 
name? Would not all Europe scoff at them, 
if they were to permit him to assemble a large 
army for an expedition to America, to model 
that army at his pleasure, to put it under 
the command of officers chosen by himself? 
Should we not say, that every member of the 
constitutional party, who might concur in 
such a measure, would most richly deserve 
the fate which he would probably meet—the 
fate of Riego and of the Empecinado? We 
are not disposed to pay compliments to Fer- 
dinand; nor do we conceive that we pay him 
any compliment, when we say, that, of all 
sovereigns in history, he seems to us most 
to resemble King Charles the First. Like 
Charles, he is pious after a certain fashion; 
like Charles, he has made large concessions 
to his people after a certain fashion. It is 
well for him that he has had to deal with 
men who bore very little resemblance to the 
English Puritans. 

The Commons would have the power of 
the sword; the king would not part with it; 
and nothing remained but to try the chances 
of war. Charles still had a strong party in 
the country. His august office—his dignified 
manners—his solemn protestations, that he 
would for the time to come respect the liber- 
ties of his subjects—pity for fallen greatness 
—fear of violent innovation, secured to him 
many adherents. He had the church, the 
universities, a majority of the nobles and of 
the old landed gentry. The austerity of the 
Puritan manners drove most of the gay and 
dissolute youth of that age to the royal stand- 
ard. Many good, brave, and moderate men, 
who disliked his former condwet, and who 
entertained doubts touching his present since- 
rity, espoused his cause unwillingly, and with 
many painful misgivings; because, though 
they dreaded his tyranny much, they dread- 
ed democratic violence more. 

On the other side was the great body of the 
middle erders of England—the merchants, 
the shopkeepers, the yeomanry, headed by a 
very large and formidable minority of the 
peerage and of the landed gentry. The Earl 
of Essex, a man of respectable abilities, and 
of some military experience, was appointed to 
the command of the parliamentary army. 

Hampden spared neither his fortune nor 
his person in the cause. He subscribed two 
thousand pounds to the public service. He 
took a colonel’s commission in the army, and 
went into Buckinghamshire to raise a regi- 
ment of infantry. His neighbours eagerly 
enlisted under his command. His men were 
known by their green uniform, and by their 
standard, which bore on one side the watch- 
word of the Parliament, ‘“‘ God with us,”’ and 
on the other the device of Hampden, “ Ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum.’’ This motto well de- 
scribed the line of conduct which he pursued. 
No member of his party had been so tempe- 
rate, while there remained a hope that legal 
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and peaceable measures might save the coun- 

No member of his party showed so 
much energy and vigour when it became ne- 
cessary to appeal to arms. He made himself 
thoroughly master of his military duty, and 
“ performed it,’’ to use the words of Claren- 
don, “‘ upon all occasions most punctually.” 
The regiment which he had raised and train- 
ed was considered as one of the best in the 
service of the Parliament. He exposed his 
person in every action, with an intrepidity 
which made him conspicuous even among 
thousands of brave men. “He was,” says 
Clarendon, “‘ of a personal courage equal to 
his best parts; so that he was an enemy not 
to be wished wherever he might have been 
made a friend, and as much to be apprehend- 
ed where he was so, as any man could de- 
serve to be.” Though his military career 
was short, and his military situation subordi- 
nate, he fully proved that he possessed the 
talents of a great general, as well as those of 
a great statesman. 

We shall not attempt to give a history of 
the war. Lord Nugent's account of the mili- 
tary operations is very animated and striking. 
Our abstract would be dull, and probably un- 
intelligible. There was, in fact, for some 
time, no great and connected system of ope- 
rations on either side. The war of the two 
parties was like the war of Arimanes and 
Oromasdes, neither of whom, according to 
the eastern theologians, has any exclusive 
domain—who are equally omnipresent—who 
equally pervade all space—who carry on their 
eternal strife within every particle of matter. 
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There was a petty war in almost every coun- | 


ty. A town furnished troops to the Parlia- 
ment, while the manor-house of the neigh- 
bouring peer was garrisoned for the king. 
The combatants were rarely disposed to march 
far from their own homes. It was reserved 
for Fairfax and Cromwell to terminate this 
desultory warfare, by moving one overwhelm- 
ing force successively against all the scattered 
fragments of the royal party. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
officers who had studied tactics in what were 
considered as the best schools,—under Vere 
in the Netherlands, and under Gustavus 
Adolphus, in Germany,—displayed far less 
skill than those commanders who had been 
bred to peaceful employments, and who never 
saw even a skirmish till the civil war broke 
out. An unlearned person might hence be 
inclined to suspect that the military art is no 
very profound mystery; that its principles 
are the principles of plain good sense; and 
that a quick eye, a cool head, and a stout 
heart, will do more to make a general than all 
the diagrams of Jomini. This, however, is 
certain, that Hampden showed himself a far 
better officer than Essex, and Cromwell than 
Leslie. 

The military errors of Essex were probably 
in some degree produced by political timidity. 
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He was honestly, but not warmly, attached 
to the cause of the Parliament; and next to 
a great defeat, he dreaded a great victory. 
Hampden, on the other hand, was for vi- 
gorous and decisive measures. When he 
drew the sword, as Clarendon has well said, 
he threw away the scabbard. He had shown 
that he knew better than any public man of 
his time how to value and how to practise 
moderation. But he knew that the essence 
of war is violence, and that moderation in 
war is imbecility. On several occasions, par- 
ticularly during the operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brentford, he remonstrated ear- 
nestly with Essex. Wherever he command- 
ed separately, the boldness and rapidity of his 
movements presented a striking contrast to 
the sluggishness of his superior. 

In the Parliament he possessed boundless 
influence. His employments towards the 
close of 1642, have been described by Den- 
ham in some lines, which, though intended to 
be sarcastic, convey in truth the highest eu- 
logy. Hampden is described in this satire as 
perpetually passing and repassing between the 
military station at Windsor and the House of 
Commons at Westminster—overawing the 
general, and giving law to that Parliament 
which knew no other law. It was at this 
time that he organized that celebrated asso- 
ciation of counties, to which his party was 
principally indebted for its victory over the 
king. 

In the early part of 1643, the shires lying 
in the neighbourhood of London, which were 
devoted to the cause of the Parliament, were 
incessantly annoyed by Rupert and his caval- 
ry. Essex had extended his lines so far, that 
almost every point was vulnerable. The 
young prince, who, though not a great gene- 
ral, was an active and enterprising partisan, 
frequently surprised posts, brened villages, 
swept away cattle, and was again at Oxford, 
before a force sufficient to encounter him 
could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex were 
loudly condemned by the troops. All the ar- 
dent and daring spirits in the parliamentary 
party were eager to have Hampden at their 
head. Had his life been prolonged, there is 
every reason to believe that the supreme com- 
mand would have been entrusted to him. 
But it was decreed that, at this conjuncture, 
England should lose the only man who united 
perfect disinterestedness to eminent talents— 
the only man who, being capable of gaining 
the victory for her, was incapable of abusing 
that victory when gained. 

In the evening of the 17th of June, Rupert 
darted out of Oxford with his cavalry on a 
predatory expedition. At three in the morn- 
ing of the following day, he attacked and dis- 
persed a few parliamentary soldiers who were 
quartered at Postcombe. He then flew to 
Chinnor, burned the village, killed or took all 
the troops who were posted there, and pre- 
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pared to hurry back with his booty and his 
prisoners to Oxford. 

Hampden had, on the preceding day, strong- 
ly represented to Essex the danger to which 
this part of the line was exposed. As soon as 
he received intelligence of Rupert's incursion, 
he sent off a horseman with a message to the 
General. The cavaliers, he said, could return 
only by Chiselhampton Bridge. A _ force 


ought to be instantly despatched in that direc- | 


tion, for the purpose of intercepting them. In 
the meantime, he resolved to set out with all 
the cavalry that he could muster, for the pur- 
pose of impeding the march of the enemy till 


Essex could take measures for cutting off 


their retreat. A considerable body of horse 
and dragoons volunteered to follow him. He 


was not their commander. He did not even 





| 


| 


' 


belong to their branch of the service. But | 


“he was,” says Lord Clarendon, “ second to 
nene but the General himself in the ob- 
servance and application of all men.’’ On 
the field of Chalgrove he came up with Ru- 
pert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first 
charge, Hampden was struck in the shoulder 
by two bullets, which broke the bone, and 
lodged in his body. The troops of the Par- 
liament lost heart and gave way. Rupert, 
after pursuing them for a short time, hastened 
to cross the bridge, and made his retreat un- 
molested to Oxford. 

Hampden, with his head drooping, and his 
hands leaning on his horse's neck, 
feebly out of the battle. The mansion which 
had been inhabited by his father-in-law, and 
from which in his youth he had carried home 
his bride, Elizabeth, was in sight. There still 
remains an affecting tradition, that he looked 
for a moment towards that beloved house, and 
made an effort to go thither te die. But the 
enemy lay in that direction. He turned his 
horse towards Thame, where he arrived al- 
most fainting with agony. The surgeons 
dressed his wounds. But there was no hope. 
The pain which he suffered was most excru- 
ciating. But he endured it with admirable 
firmness and resignation. His first care was 
for his country. He wrote from his bed seve- 
ral letters to London concerning public af- 
fairs, and sent a last pressing message to the 
head-quarters, recommending that the dis- 
persed forces should be concentrated. When 
his last public duties were performed, he 
calmly prepared himself to die. He was at- 
tended by a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, with whom he had lived in habits of in- 
timacy, and by the chaplain of the Bucking- 
hamshire Green-coats, Dr. Spurton, whom 
Baxter describes as a famous and excellent 
divine. 

A short time before his death, the sacrament 
was administered to him. He declared that, 
though he disliked the government of the 
Church of England, he yet agreed with that 
Church as to all essential matters of doctrine. 
His intellect remained unclouded. When all 
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was nearly over, he lay murmuring faint 
prayers for himself, and for the cause in 
which he died. “ Lord Jesus,” he exclaim- 
ed, in the moment of the last agony, “ re- 
ceive my soul—O Lord, save my country— 
O Lord, be merciful to In that broken 
ejaculation passed away his noble and fearless 
spirit. 

He was buried in the parish church of 
Hampden. His soldiers, bareheaded, with 
reversed arms, and muffled drums, and co- 
lours, escorted his body to the grave, singing, 
as they marched, that lofty and melancholy 
psalm, in which the fragility of human life is 
contrasted with the immutability of Him, in 
whose sight a thousand years are but as yes- 
terday when it is passed, and as a watch in 
the night. 

The news of Hampden’s death produced as 
great a consternation in his party, according 
to Clarendon, as if their whole army had been 
cut off. The journals ef the time amply 
prove that the Parliament and all its friends 
were filled with grief and dismay. Lord Nu- 
gent has quoted a remarkable passage from 
the next Weekly Intelligencer. ‘ The loss of 





| Colonel Hampden goeth near the heart of 
| every man that loves the good of his king and 


moved 


country, and makes some conceire little con- 
tent to be at the army now that he is gone. 
The memory of this deceased colonel is such, 
that in no age to come but it will more and 
more be had in honour and esteem ;—a man 
so religious, and of that prudence, judgment 


| temper, valour, and integrity, that he hath 


| 
| 
| 





left few his like behind him.” 

He had indeed left none his like behind 
him. There still remained, indeed, in his 
party, many acute intellects, many eloquent 
tongues, many brave and honest hearts 
There stil) remained a rugged and clownish 
soldier—half-fanatic, half-buffoon—whose ta- 
lents, discerned as yet only by one penetrat- 
ing eye, were equal to all the highest duties 
of the soldier and the prince. But in Hamp- 
den, and in Hampden alone, were united all 
the qualities which, at such a crisis, were ne- 
cessary to save the state,—the valour and 
energy of Cromwell, the discernment and 
eloquence of Vane, the humanity and mode- 
ration of Manchester, the stern integrity of 
Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sidney 
Others might possess the qualities which were 
necessary to save the popular party in the 
crisis of danger; he alone had both the power 
and the inclination to restrain its excesses in 
the hour of triumph. Others could conquer; 
he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as 
his brought up the cuirassiers who turned 
the tide of battle on Marston Moor. As skil- 
ful an eye as his watched the Scotch army de- 
scending from the heights over Dunbar. But 
it was when, te the sullen tyranny of Laud 
and Charles, had succeeded the fierce conflict 
of sects and factions, ambitious of ascendency 
and burning for revenge,—it was when the 
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vices and ignorance which the old tyranny 
had generated, threatened the new freedom 
with destruction, that England missed that 
sobriety, that self-command, that perfect 
soundness of judgment, that perfect rectitude 
of intention, to which the history of revolu- 
tions furnishes no parallel, or furnishes a pa- 
rallel in Washington alone. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE PAINTER’S LAST WORK. 
A SCENE.* 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of life, while I can feel thy dear caress ; 
And when this heart hath ceased to beat, oh! think, 
And let it mitig»te thy woe's excess, 
That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 
And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Gertrope or Wyomine. 


Scene—.2 Room in an Italian Cottage. The 
Lattice opening upon a Landscape at Sunset. 


FRANCESCO—TERESA. 


TERESA. 
Tue fever's hue hath left thy cheek, beloved! 
Thine eyes, that make the day-spring in my 
heart, 
Are clear and still once more. 
forth ? 
Now, while the sunset with low-streaming 
light— 
The light thou lov’st—hath made the chesnut- 
stems 
All burning bronze, the lake one sea of gold! 
Wilt thou be raised upon thy couch, to meet 
The rich air filled with wandering scents and 
sounds? 
Or shall | lay thy dear, dear head once more 
On this true bosom, lulling thee to rest 
With vesper hymns? 
FRANCESCO, 
No, gentlest love! not now: 
My soul is wakeful—lingering to look forth, 
Not on the sun, but thee! Doth the light sleep 
So gently on the lake? and are the stems 
Of our own chesnuts by that alehymy 
So richly changed ?—and is the orange-scent 
Floating around ?—But I have said farewell, 
Farewell to earth, Teresa! not to thee, 
Nor yet to our deep love, nor yet awhile 
Unto the spirit of mine art, which flows 
Back on my soul in mastery !—one last work ! 
And I will shrine my wealth of glowing 
thoughts, 
Clinging affection and undying hope, 
All that is in me for eternity, 
All, all, in that memorial. 


Wilt thou look 


TERESA. 
Oh! what dream 
Is this, mine own Francesco? Waste thou not 
Thy searce returning strength; keep thy rich 
thoughts 
For happier days! they will not melt away 
Like passing music from the lute ;—dear friend! 





* Suggested by the closing scene in the life of 
the painter Blake ; as beautifully related by Allan 


The Painter’s Last Work. 
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Dearest of friends! thou canst win back at will 
The glorious visions. 
FRANCESCO. 
Yes! the unseen land 
Of glorious visions hath sent forth a voice 
To call me hence. Oh! be thou not deceived! 
Bind to thy heart no earthly hope, Teresa! 
I _ must leave thee! Yet be strong, my 
ove, 
As thou hast still been gentle! 


TERESA. 
Oh, Francesco! 

What will this dim world be to me, Francesco, 
When wanting thy bright soul, the life of all— 
My only sunshine '—How can I bear on? 
How = we part? We that have loved so 

well, 
With clasping spirits linked so long by grief— 
By tears—by prayer? 

FRANCESCO. 
Ev'n therefore we can part 
With an immortal trust, that such high love 
Is not of things to perish. 
Let me leave 

One record still, to prove it strong as death, 
Ev'n in Death's hour of triumph. Once again, 
Stand with thy meek hands folded on thy 

breast, 
And eyes half veil'd, in thine own soul ab- 

sorb'd, 
As in thy watchings, ere I sink to sleep; 
And I will give the bending flower-like grace 
Of that soft form, and the still sweetness 

throned 
On that pale brow, and in that quivering smile 
Of voiceless love, a life that shall outlast 
Their delicate earthly being. There—thy head 
Bow'd down with beauty, and with tenderness, 
And lowly thought—even thus—my own Te- 


resa! 
Oh! the quick glancing radiance, and bright 
bloom 


That once around thee hung, have melted now 

Into more solemn light—but holier far, 

And dearer, and yet lovelier in mine eyes, 

Than all that summer flush! For by my couch, 

In patient and serene devotedness, 

Thou hast made those rich hues and sunny 
smiles, 

Thine offering unto me. Oh! I may give 

Those pensive lips, that clear Madonna brow, 

And the sweet earnestness of that dark eye, 

Unto the canvass—I may catch the flow 

Of all those drooping locks, and glorify 

With a soft halo what is imaged thus— 

But how much rests unbreathed! my faithful 
one! 

What thou hast been to me! This bitter world, 

This cold unanswering world, that hath no 
voice 

To greet the heavenly spirit—that drives back 

All birds of Eden, which would sojourn here 

A little while—how have I turned away 

From its keen soulless air, and in thy heart, 

Found ever the sweet fountain of response, 

To quench my thirst for home! 

The dear work grows 

Beneath my hand—the last! Each faintest 
line 

With treasured memories fraught. Oh! weep 
thou not 





Cunningham. 


Too long, too bitterly, when I depart! 
3Pr2 
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Surely a bright home waits us both—for I, 
In all my dreams, have turn'’d me not from 


And Thou—oh! best and purest! stand thou 
there— 

There, in thy hallow’d beauty, shadowing forth 

The loveliness of love! 


—_j—— 


From the Monthly Magazine 


THE PARISIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS.” 


“ ——— _ Si quid novisti rectius istis 


Candidus imperti: si non, hie utere mecum.” 
Horace Erist 





Tue English, in general, have a very in- 
correct idea of the Parisian Press, of its in- 
fluence, and of the character of its editors ; 
and I have often heard very able politicians 
speak of some Parisian journal in a manner so 
contrary to its real merit, that I conceive it to | 
be very essential to truth to expose the sys- 
tem of the Parisian press; speaking impar- | 
tially, avoiding exaggeration, and refraining 
from personalities as much as possible. But 
if my just criticism, instead of being useful to 
their future conduct, should excite in them 
the spirit of revenge, I advise them to beware, 
lest, to defend truth, I should be obliged to 
reveal secrets which are buried in the bottom 
of my heart, and which will there remain until 
my honour is compromised by their conceal- | 
ment; then they will know, but too late— 


Quod nos tela etiam, ferrumque haud debile 
dextra 
Spargimus, et nvstro sequitur de vulnere san- 


guls. 


Virnew Ayer. 


I shall divide the Parisian daily journals 
into four classes— The Slave Ministerials, The | 
Occasionally Ministerials, The Slave Opposi- 
tion, The Occasionally Opposition. The Le- 
gitimist, the Bonapartist, and the Republican 
journals, are comprised in the class of the 
slave opposition. The independent portion 
of the press will occupy but little space in 
this article. 


The morning papers are— 
The Moniteuar Universel 
The Journal des Debats 
The Constitutionnel. 
The National. 
The Temps 
The Journal du Commerce. 
The Nouveau Journal de Paris. 
The Globe. 
The Quotidienne. 
The Courrier Fran;ais | 
The Tribune. 
The Echo de Paris 
Galignani’s Messenger 





* We have been favoured with this communica- 
tion by a foreigner of high rank, and give it in his 


own language. Ep. 





The evening papers are— 
The Gazette de France. 
The Messager des Chambres. 
The Revolution. 
The Courrier d'Europe. 
The Stenographe. 
The small theatrical journals, such as the 
Figaro, &c. form no part of the present sub- 
| ject. 
| The Moniteur Universel is the French offi- 
cial journal ; it is printed by the government, 
and, of course, its composition is most insipid, 
and most insignificant. This paper was esta- 
blished after the first revolution of France, 
and has since served, without exception, all 
the rulers of the French dominions. M 


| Sauvo is its acknowledged nominal editor; 


but its real editor is always the first secretary 
of the minister of the interior. The columns 
of this paper are open to all the paid defenders 
of the reigning administration; and at present 


| M. Barthe, the minister of justice, often in- 


serts in it long elaborate articles in favour of 
his colleagues. Facts have been so repeatedly 
misrepresented in this journal, that it is fallen 
into the greatest discredit; and for this reason 
is styled by the public, instead of Le Moni- 
teur Universel, Le Menteur Universel. 

The Journal des Debats is one of the best 
written and the best arranged journals of Pa- 
ris. Its political principles are purely aristo- 


| cratical; and its editors have always been of 


the Bourbon party, and sham constitutional- 
ists. When Polignac came into administra- 
tion, Bertin de Veaux, its principal editor, be- 
came all of a sudden of the opposition, and 
concurred with the other journals in over- 
throwing the prince's power. But when the 
fatal ordinances of Charles X. appeared, the 
Journal des Debats would not sign with the 


| other journals the protestation of illegality ; 


and having made its submission to Peyronnet, 
obtained the license to continue its publica- 
tion. After the expulsion of the elder branch 


| of the Bourbons, this paper became the cham- 


pion of the family of Orleans, and has done, 
and still does, all in its power to render Louis 
Philippe as little democratical as it is possi- 
ble. The most renowned members of the 
juste milieu fill the columns of this journal 
with their lucubrations; and one may easily 


| perceive those that belong to Guizot and Du- 


pin, and those that have been written by Se- 
bastiani, Thiers, Villemain, and other parti- 
zans of Perier. I must, however, say, that 
the Journal des Debats gives often the best 
foreign information; that morals, decorum, 
and delicacy, are always observed ; and that 
an article of this paper will produce a greater 
sensation on the public than articles of any 
other journal of Paris. 

The Constitutionnel, which has long been, 


| and is still considered by many foreigners the 
| political arm of the French press, has at pre- 


sent very little influence on the enlightened 
portion of the French nation. It owes its ce- 
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lebrity and circulation to its early appearance 
as an opposition paper soon after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and to the gorgeous title 
of Constitutionnel. Its object is rather a com- 
mercial than a political one; for it is the pro- 
perty of a few individuals, the greater part of 
whom have no other interest at heart than to 
get money. This is the reason why the Con- 
stitutionnel has no fixed principles, and is 
sometimes ultra ministerial, and at other times 
as much the reverse; for whenever one of the 
proprietors has been denied a favour, or a si- 
necure, by a minister, for any of his protégés, 
it is to be expected that a rude attack will be 
made against the administration; but it will 
cease the day the demanded favour has been 
granted. This stratagem is so well known in 
Paris, that when such a change takes place, 
it is acommon saying— Le Constitutionnel 
est faché; on lui a refusé quelque chose.’ | 
must however add, that among the fifteen 
share-holders of this paper, there are two ho- 
nest and truly independent writers, who for a 
very long time have not participated in its 
management; and one of them has also at- 
tacked the professed principles of the Consti- 
tutionnel, addressing letters to the National 
and other journals, to acquaint the public of 
his being quite a stranger to the system of 
polities adopted by his co-proprietors. By so 
doing he obtained a sensible amelioration in 
the political editorship of the Constitutionnel, 
and has been appointed chief conductor of it 
about a month ago. Every one is therefore 
now more satisfied with its articles. As for 
foreign news, this paper contains good inte- 
rest; but not seldom its accounts are much 
exaggerated, and sometimes officially contra- 
dicted. 

The Courrier Francais, established in 1818, 
has distinguished itself by its constant opposi- 
tion to all the administrations of the restora- 
tion, and by its repeated attacks against the 
despotism of the mock constitutional power of 
the Bourbons. Often its editors incurred the 
severity of the king's attorney-general, and of 
the judges, literally at the disposition of the 
government; and twice not only its editors 
were prosecuted, tried, and condemned to fine 
and imprisonment, but the publication itself, 
by an extraordinary interpretation of the con- 
stitution, was suppressed for two months. 

However, on its re-appearance, the Cour- 
rier Francais recommenced with increased 
force its opposition, and soon became very po- 
pular all over France. The eloquent Foy, 
Benjamin Constant, Girardin, Lamarque, De 
Tracy, and the most celebrated members of 
the opposition, in order to remunerate the zeal 
and perseverance of this journal, filled its co- 
lumns with their articles, and from this epoch 
its influence and circulation increased with 
astonishing progress. 

Notwithstanding the powerful aid of so 
many literary and political contributors, one 
of the editors, in order to maintain the inde- 
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pendence of the Courrier Francais, and pay 
the continual fines which were imposed month 
after month by the corrupted judges, sacrificed 
his entire fortune, and for several years was 
reduced to subsist upon the emoluments de- 
rived from his employment as editor. Al- 
though Richelieu, Decazes, Villele, Martig- 
nac, and Polignac, did always all in their 
power, first to ruin the Courrier Frangais, 
and afterwards to bribe its editors, their in- 
trigues had no succéss ; and to the last day of 
the restoration, this journal lost no opportu- 
nity of exposing any fault of the government, 
or of censuring the least act of arbitrary pow- 
er; and as often these attacks were corrobo- 
rated by facts, they excited public indigna- 
tion, and prepared the struggle of the late re- 
volution of 1830. During, and after this 
epoch, the editors of the Courrier Francais 
have constantly distinguished themselves for 
their personal courage, their independence, 
and their active co-operation in restoring or- 
der and tranquillity. 

Under Louis Philippe, they have kept them- 
selves at a dignified distance from the Palais 
Royal, and thus have avoided fo fall in the 
snares of the court, and have been forgotten 
by their ancient friends in the distribution of 
places and honours. 

From what | have just mentioned, it may 
be easily perceived that the Courrier Frangais 
is one of the best opposition papers of Paris ; 
but it must be allowed, that sometimes its op- 
position is too violent, and that personal ani- 
mosity often occasions some ungenerous at- 
tack against the government, and, eonse- 
quently, an indirect appeal to the mobility of 
the lower classes, encouraging them to use 
their numerical wisdom and preponderance. 
However, when in any popular movements 
the general welfare of the nation is at stake, 
the Courrier Frangais, fully aware of its in- 
fluence on the minds of the people, always 
enforces order and forbearance, and certainly 
more than once the government have felt the 
benefit of it. ‘ 

As for its principles, no one can exactly 
say to whose party the Courrier Frangais be- 
longs ; but it is certainly liberal, and much 
inclined to Bonapartism, with republican in- 
stitutions. 

The National owes its origin to a dissident 
member of the Constitutionnel, the present 
much renowned M. Thiers, the champion of 
Casimir Perier. This historiographer having 
been humiliated in his pride by the refusal of 
his co-proprietors to allow him to become one 
of the chief conductors, gave up his share, 
and established the National in opposition to 
the Constitutionnel. This paper, in the be- 
ginning of its opposition, published some very 
strong articles against the administration of 
Polignac; its editor was tried and condemned, 
and, it must be said, the prophecy which it 
contained with regard to the eldest branch of 
Bourbon, was fully accomplished by the ordi- 
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nances of Charles X., and by the late revolu- 
tion, during which the National gave proofs 
of courage and character. But on the 29th 
of July, while all the walls of Paris were co- 
vered with placards—‘‘ No more Bourbons,” 


—M. Thiers, who had had an interview with | 


the Duke of Orleans and with M. Lafitte, pub- 
lished a small paper in favour of the present 
King of France, representing him as a revo- 
lutionary general, and as a great friend of the 
national independence and of the freedom of 
the French nation. Thousands of these pa- 
pers were given in the Faubourgs, and thus 
the multitude began to think and speak of the 
Duke of Orleans, and then the members of 
the Provisional Government prevailed on La- 
fayette, and Louis Philippe was proclaimed 
“The Provisional Lieutenant-General of 
France! About this important affair strange 
rumours were spread; some said that M. 


Thiers received for this service a very great | 
| established, the Temps by degrees became the 


sum of money; others insisted that he did it 
only because the Duke of Orleans had been 
generous to him during the restoration; cer- 
tain it is, that as soon as Louis Philippe was 
elected King of the French, this journalist be- 


came a counsellor of state, had all the places | 


he demanded, and is now considered as the 


favourite of the reigning dynasty ; and what 


is truly extraordinary, since M. Lafitte has 
lost his influence at court, M. Thiers, who 


owes all he possesses to the ex-banker’s gene- 


rosity and friendship, has forgotten the past, 
and is become one of his opponents. For 


what regards the National, the ancient col- | 
| a writer to whom Sebastiani has not granted 


leagues of Thiers would not change their 
principles, and are still working hard in oppo- 


sition to the system of the administration of | 


Perier; but their opposition is often too viru- 
lent, and ‘heir attacks are sometimes very un- 
constitutional. 
a well-conducted paper, its principles 
truly based on the honour, independence, and 
freedom of France, and its influence is very 


are 


great with the enlightened portion of the na- 


tion, and particularly with all classes of stu- 
dents in Franke. 

The Temps is a journal of the fashionable 
world, and consequently has no fixed princi- 
ples of its own. 
three years ago, under the auspices, and with 
the funds of seventy-one opposition members 
of the Chamber of the Deputies, of whom se- 
veral filled its columns with their articles. 
The editor is well known all over France for 
his cunning and abilities in similar enter- 
prises, and is a man perfectly fit to direct the 
material part of a journal. His private cha- 
racter is not highly honourable, and his con- 
duct in former political and commercial trans- 
actions has incurred the just reproaches of all 
those who know him. For under the admi- 
nistration of M. de Villele, being the editor 
of the Tublettes Universelles, without the per- 
mission of the proprietors, he sold them to 
government, and left Paris in a great hurry, 


Nevertheless, the National is | 


It was established about | 
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to escape from the prosecution of those who 
had been defrauded by such a scandalous 
transaction. However, with regard to the 
present publication, he seems to meet with 
the approbation of his constituents, and the 
circulation of the Temps increases. At the 
epoch of the late French revolution, the edi- 
tor of this paper gave undeniable proofs of 
his personal courage, opposed himself most 
bravely to the brutal force of the gendarmes, 
who went, by the order of Mangin, to seize 
and destroy his printing-office. He succeeded 
in concealing some presses, and during the 
three glorious days was very active in publish- 
ing, and circulating among the people and 


| the army, articles fit to excite great courage 


in the former, and desertion in the latter. It 
must be allowed that he strongly contributed 
to promote the success of the insurrection, 
and the triumph of the popular party. When 
the new government of Louis Philippe was 


partisan of the juste milieu, and the champion 
of the Guizottine administration. At the re- 
signation of Lafitte and Merilhou, Casimir 
Perier, the intimate friend of Guizot and Du- 
pin, was chosen to succeed the former, and, 
it may be said, that he became the seven mi- 
nisters of France, as his colleagues are bound 
to his tyrannical control. Since Perier reigns 


| over Louis Philippe and his subjects,* the 


Temps militates in his favour; but now and 
then Sebastiani is rudely attacked, and his 
expulsion is strongly recommended. This 
must be attributed to the private animosity of 


a demanded consulship. This journal exer- 
cises no great influence on the pablic in ge- 
neral; but its articles have much power over 
the principal agents of the administration, and 
are not disguised by those friends of the new 


king. Klaproth, the well-known master of 


| several unknown tongues, is the conductor of 
| the foreign department of the Temps. 


The Journal du Commerce was chiefly esta- 
blished for the amelioration and welfare of 
commerce, and the best French economists 
contributed to its publication. For a very 
long time it has been of great service to com- 
mercial men. Politics were not the main ob- 
ject of this publication; but no subject of im- 
portance on this point was ever neglected 
Since the revolution of 1830, the editors of 
this journal have shown great personal inde- 
pendence ; for they have neither demanded, 
nor obtained any favour, or places. Very little 
of all that has been done by the different ad- 
ministrations of Louis Philippe has been ap- 


| proved by the Journal du Commerce; it is for 


the movement party, and strongly co-operates 


* Now Casimir Perier, and his successors, 
may reign over the King of the French, if they 
can, but as for his subjects it is impossible, since 
it has been proved before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that the French are no longer subjects of ihe 
King of the French!!! 
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in forwarding the popular interests. Such is 
the prudent manner which the editors have 
adopted in attacking all the past and present 
ministers, that their journal has never been 


compromised, and it is, perhaps, the only op- | 


position paper which, since the late revolu- 


tion, has not been prosecuted by the king's | 


attorney-general. 

The Nouveau Journal de Paris is the most 
scandalous ministerial paper of Paris, and it 
is truly despicable. Voltaire was very right 
in saying, “Il y a une certaine fatalite attachée 
a certains noms.’ For the old Journal de 
Paris, by selling its independence and its opi- 


nions to M. de Villele, disgraced all those who | 


had had any thing to do with its publication ; 
and the Nouveau Journal de Paris has done 
still worse; for after having been for some 
time one of the warmest defenders of popular 
rights and national independence, it has sold 
itself to Casimir Perier, and to the nabobs of 
Louis Philippe. Such is the submission of 


this paper, that not one article, nay, not one | 


word, can be inserted in its columns unless it 
has first been approved of both by the secre- 
tary of Perier, and by the appointed censors 
of Louis Philippe. 46 uno disce omnes. The 
Journal de Paris has fallen into such contempt, 
that although it is despatched gratis to several 
places, no one takes the pains to peruse it; 


but all the public authorities dependent on the | 


ministers, have been, and are obliged to take 


in this paper for the welfare and conversion | 


of their subalterns. 

The Quotidienne is a true jesuitico-aristo- 
cratical journal, but it often combats under 
the standard of Bonapartism and Republican- 
ism, for the purpose of embarrassing and over- 
throwing, if possible, the present state of 
things in France. Its influence is immense 
in the south and west provinces, and particu- 
larly with the nobility, the clergy, and all the 
partisans of absolute monarchy. The Quoti- 
dienne is conducted with the greatest ability, 
and some of its articles written against the 
existing government, are very interesting, 
and standing on facts and logical principles, 
produce a great sensation on the public in 
general. It is for this reason that all the mi- 
nisters who have been in power since the re- 
volution of July, have been very sanguine in 
prosecuting the Quotidienne, whose editor, 
M. de Brian, has repeatedly been tried, and 
condemned to imprisonment and fine, and is 
still to be confined for more than another year. 
But neither the assiduities of the attorney- 
general, nor the severities of the jury, have 
yet deterred the editor from persevering to 
attack the dynasty of Orleans, and all the 
consequences of the revolution. It is very 
remarkable that, notwithstanding this paper 
is of the most daring opposition, it often con- 
tains, before any ministerial journal does, very 
important and interesting information, which 
can only be known to persons who approach 
the king, and must be in the most intimate 


acquaintance of the ministers. This seems to 
| me to be a convincing proof that some of the 
faithful servants of Louis Philippe are stil] 
| inclined servire Deo et Mammone. 
The Tribune is a journal which forwards 
| more than any other Parisian paper the move- 
ment party and the republican system. Its 
| writers and editors are almost all young men 
belonging to the secret societies of France. 
M. Marrast, one of them, took a very active 
part in the late revolution, and is one of the 
most violent members of the society of the 
| Amis du Peuple, and makes in this journal a 
continual personal war on Casimir Perier and 
all the champions of the juste milieu. His his- 
torical narration of the political transactions 
of the three glorious days of July has pro- 
duced a great sensation on the public, and has 
exposed in a clear light the duplicity and cun- 
ningness of many mock patriots, especially of 
Casimir Perier. It is to be remarked that what 
he has advanced has never been contradicted, 
either directly or indirectly, by the partisans of 
| Perier. The Tribune is much esteemed by all 
the students of France, and exercises a very 
great influence on the lower classes of the po- 
pulation of Paris. ‘“ The patriot king,’ and 
his most intimate friends, are often personally 
attacked in this paper, and by written docu- 
ments and historical facts, they are exposed 
as opposed to the principles of the present state 
| of things. It is on these grounds that the Tri- 
bune has been twenty-eight times seized, and 
its editors brought before the jury. But not- 
| withstanding all the endeavours of the king’s 
| attorney-general in all the tyrannical trials, 
they have only twice been found guilty of li- 
bel. There is no rumour circulated either on 
the exchange, or in the public, which can in- 
| jure the dynasty of Orleans, or the ministry, 
| that is not inserted directly in the columns of 
this journal, and soon is known to all the low- 
| er classes of Paris. 
| The Globe was founded about ten years ago 
| by M. Dubois, a very clever, and very stu- 
dious gentleman, and for a long time has been 
| the best French scientific, philosophical, and 
| literary journal. All the persons who support- 
| ed his management were well known for their 
| liberal principles, and the learned public pe- 
rused their publication with great interest and 
profit. In 1830, under the impolitic adminis- 
tration of Polignac, the Globe became a poli- 
tical paper; and in its first number it contain- 
ed an article so hostile, and so historically 
true, against the Bourbons, that it was imme- 
diately seized, and its author and editor, M. 
Dubois, was tried and condemned. When the 
revolution of July arrived, M. Dubois was still 
confined. For the first three months after the 
new era of France, the Globe continued in its 
system of opposition, and always defended the 
sovereignty of the people. But towards the 
end of 1830, this paper became the journal of 
the well known religion of Saint Simon, and 
since that period it is entirely devoted to pro- 
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mote and defend this new sect. It must be 
allowed that some members of this incompre- 
hensible doctrine are men of great abilities, 
and very eloquent; but, in spite of their en- 
deavours, in July last, the number of their 
congregation had not yet amounted to a hun- 
dred. 
the property of a sect, does not belong to the 
public press, and has no influence on the peo- 
ple. 
takes the pains to peruse this publication, dis- 
gust, generally, or a stronger sensation, is the 
consequence. 

I have always thought the writers of the 
Globe as persons who are deranged; and I have 
formed this opinion, lest I should be obliged 
to think that they are impostors and rogues. 

The Echo de Paris is a mere recapitulation 
of all the Parisian morning journals, and it is 
published every day at eleven o'clock; but as 
no body is influenced directly by the Echo de 
Paris, | think I have already spoken enough 
of it. 

Galignani’s Messenger is an English and 
French mélange. It contains political articles, 
extracted from the English and French jour- 
nals, but with so little care and skill, that it 
is truly astonishing to see that it still has a 
great circulation. A good English paper, in 
my opinion, could not fail to repay an intelli- 
gent speculator. 

The Messager des Chambres is an evening 
journal, and owes its origin to the administra- 
tion of Martignac, for it was established to 
defend its system. When its patrons were 
expelled from the ministry by Polignac, the 
Messager attacked continually, and strongly, 
the new administration; and with the revolu- 
tion of July it became again ministerial, and 
has been ever since the most servile defender 
of the system of Perier and Guizot. 

The Gazette de France is the best conducted 
evening paper, and may be considered as the 
greatest enemy of the dynasty of Orleans, and 
of the revolution of July, for its attacks are 
constitutional, and founded on the faults of 
the present government. Its circulation is 
immense throughout France and the conti- 
nent; and its principles are in favour of legi- 
timacy. The principal writers of the Gazette 
de France are not, as one would think, illibe- 
ral; but they def:nd, to gain money, any sys- 
tem ; and when they meet any writer of the 
National or of the Tribune, they do not deny 
that they defend @ bad cause, and against their 
own conscience. 

The Stenographe has been lately established 
by some young reporters of the morning jour- 
nals; it is published in a corridor of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies when the house is sitting, 
and is of the juste milieu; but exercises no 
influence, and often reports the most absurd 
foreign news. 

The Courrier d' Europe has been founded by 
the partisans of Henry V., and is conducted 
with much ability. The celebrated lawyer, 


The Globe, therefore, having become | 


Whenever, out of curiosity, any person | 
| journal, and, faithful to its title, it is conti- 
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Berriyer, writes daily in this journal; and his 
articles, under the cloak of nationality and 
justice, are subversive of the principles on 
which stands the present government of 
France. Its influence and circulation are 
great in the south and west provinces; and 
there is scarcely a curate or a priest that does 
not promote the welfare of the Courrier d’ 
Europe. 

The Revolution is the most violent Parisian 


nually advocating the revolutionary party, and 
exciting the lower classes to assert their rights 
by general assemblies. Like the Tribune, it 
carries on a personal war against Louis Phi- 
lippe and all his ministers by relentless at- 
tacks. The famous Republican Bonapartist, 
Lennox, fills often its columns with bis pro- 
jects, and letters addressed to the king and 
the nation; and under the mask of the nation- 
al dignity and common welfare, does all in 
his power to overthrow the dynasty of Orleans, 
and to promote the interest of young Napo- 
leon. But the attorney-general is indefatiga- 
ble in ordering to seize, and prosecute this 
journal; and the editors have often been tried, 
and condenfmed to prison and fine. This, 
however, has not deterred the young writers 
of the Revolution, and they continue, with 
increased animosity, to embarrass the existing 
government, and to create disaffection in the 
population. 

Now that I have given an idea of the Pari- 
sian press, and of the spirit that animates its 
editors and writers, I think that the English 
may form their own opinion as to its influ- 
ence on the public. They will perceive the 
present order of things is tottering, and that 
soon there must be a great change in France. 
Will it be Republican, or a third Restora- 
tion ? 


P.S. Since this article was composed, two 
other new journals have appeared in the 
French capital. They are The Patriot and The 
Mouvement ; and both of them, from their first 
appearance, have declared a systematical op- 
position to the juste milieu. The Patriot is 
edited under the immediate direction and con- 
trol of M. Mauguin, one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and one of the best juriscunsult and states- 
men of France. 

The Mouvement has been established by 
General Dubourg, the only officer of rank 
who, from the first day of the revolution of 
1830, declared himself for the popular party, 
and who contributed very much to the tri- 
umph of the citizens, and to the tranquillity 
of the metropolis. But a few days after the 
victory, he was disgraced by those who had 
got into power by cunningness and baseness, 
and since that period has been six times ar- 
rested under suspicion of Republicanism and 
Bonapartism. However, after having been 
each time arbitrarily confined for five or six 
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weeks, he has always been restored to liberty 
without appearing before the jury. From the 
above statement, the reader will easily per- 
ceive that this journal has no mercy for the 
existing government of France. 


———— 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


THE COURT OF LOUIS THE FOUR- 
TEENTH.* 

Tus title of Memoirs has lately been pro- 
faned in France by the authors of historical 
fictions, in the form of biography, composed 
with so much art, and published with so 
much impudence, as to deceive unwary read- 
ers for a time, and produce a general distrust 
of books appearing under the same denomi- 
nation. The Memoirs of the Duc de Saint- 
Simon are, however, of a very different cha- 
racter. The history of the work is somewhat 
curious. When the Duke died in 1755, the 
original manuscript of his Memoirs, written 
entirely in his own hand, was deemed of such 
importance by his family, and the custody of 
it so delicate a matter, that they applied fora 
lettre de cachet, by authority of which it was 
taken possession of, and deposited, for pre- 
servation, among the archives of the state. 
They did not, however, cease to regard it as 
their property, and when the death of most or 
all of the persons mentioned in it,t had re- 
moved the difficulty which had been original- 
ly felt, they made various applications for its 
restitution, which were always neglected. 
One of these applications was made shortly 
after Lous XVith’s accession to the throne, 
and probably led to that examination of the 
Memoirs, which was the indirect cause of 
their first imperfect appearance before the 
world. The task of their examination was 
committed to the Abbé Voisenon, who made 
very copious extracts from them; from which 
extracts considerable portions were subse- 
quently copied, and by the infidelity of a do- 
mestic, one of these copies got into hands by 
which they were finally committed to the 
press at the beginning of the Revolution. 
(1788 and 1789. 7 vols.) The Abbé Soula- 
vie, two years afterwards, republished them in 
better order. with some additions, (in 13 vols. 
8vo.) and his edition was the only one, till 
the present appeared, by which we were ena- 
bled to judge of the value of the Memoirs of 
Saint-Simon. It is to the justice and liberal- 
ity of Louis XVIII., however, that we really 





* Memoires completes ct authentiques du Due de 
Saint-Simon sur le Siecle de Louis XIV. etla Re- 
genee; publies pour la premiere fois sur le mawu- 
serit original, entierement ecrit de la main de 
lauteur, par M. le Marquis de Saint-Simon, Pair 
de Franee, &e. Ke. Paris. 1829-30. 21 vols. 8vo. 

+ The Memoirs terminate with the death of the 

nt Orleans, in 1720; the author lived thirty- 
four years after that event. 


owe the final appearance of the work as the 
| author wrote it; for it was he who gave or- 
| ders for the restitution of the MS. to the 
| Marquis de Saint-Simon, the author's de- 
| scendant, and thereby supplied the materials 
| for the complete and authentic edition now be- 
fore us. 

Historians, who have had access to these 


| Memoirs, have always held them in the high- 


| est estimation, and in all works which treat 
| of the history of Europe during the latter 
| part of the seventeenth, and the beginning of 

the eighteenth centuries, constant reference 
| is made to their high authority. It is only 
now, however, that the voluminous original 
is published, not merely entire, but in every 
part exactly as it came from the admirable 
pen of the author. As it stands before us, a 
range of twenty-one goodly volumes, of close 
type and ample size, we do not hesitate to 
compare it in value, of an historical kind, 
with any work, of whatever fame, which has 
issued from the press since the invention of 
printing. Without an accurate examination 
of it, it is difficult to understand the nature 
of Saint-Simon’s claims to the respect of the 
historical inquirer. 

Saint-Simon is not an annalist: for, though 
his Memoirs record most of the events of his 
time, he describes only the facts that came 
under his own cognizance, or those of his im- 
mediate informers. He is not an historian: 
for he does not bind himself to trace any order 
of events, or narrate any particular transac- 
tions. He is not a biographer: for he is more 
sedulous in drawing the character of his sub- 
ject, than in pursuing him through the differ- 
ent stages of his life. But he partakes of all 
the three characters, and embraces much 
more than comes under any one of them. All 
that an able and inquisitive man, moving in 
the very first circles of a great court, could 
ascertain in the course of a vigorous existence, 
whether in the way of character, anecdote, 
event, scene, or incident, relating to a most 
interesting period, is embraced in the rich 
treasure which the world is now fortunate 
enough to possess in the Memoirs before us. 

The groundwork of these Memoirs is the 
life of the author himself; but, as during the 
reign of Louis XIV. he was much more of an 
observer than an actor, the incidents that re- 
late to his own person are overgrown with the 
facts that relate to others. These are related 
in a style of vigour and force that leaves no- 
thing to be desired for effect, and with that 
air of reasonableness and good sense which 
impresses the reader not only with confidence 
in the veracity of the narrator, but with re- 
spect and esteem for his character. Along 
with faith in the author’s honesty, we cannot 
fail also to take with us a high respect for his 
talents. No writer has yet possessed a more 
perspicuous insight into character, or better 
succeeded in transferring his portraits to pa- 





per. His Memoirs form a gallery of the great 
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men of his age, and to study them as they 


live in his pages is a near approach to living | 
in the age they adorned, or, it may be, dis- 


graced. It would be far from a compliment 
to the Duc de Saint-Simon to call him the 
French Clarendon, though there are not want- 
ing points of resemblance between him and 
the English writer. The subject of Saint- 
Simou however, far less gloomy, and 
quite as instructive as that of the Rebellion ; 
his characters, moreover, are drawn with 
equal perspieuity, and much less prejudice. 
Saint-Simon brings both persons and things 
in the most lively point of view before the 
reader; while Clarendon, with not more vi- 
gour but far more effort, obscures his object 
by elaboration, and darkens even intelligent 
remarks by a lumbering obscurity of style. 
The style of Saint-Simon is not what is called 
polished, for his sense does not wait upon 
construction ; he writes from a full mind, and 
is content to put down precisely what he 
would have spoken when animated by a fa- 
vourite subject, end in a pleasant mood for 
the elucidation of the characters of the men 
he had lived with, or the events that passed 
In the estimation of their 


is, 


before his eyes. 


contemporaries both stood equally high ; both 
were men who had enjoyed the highest offices 
and possessed the greatest influence, and were 
equally anxious that their times should be | 


well understood by posterity. The one, how- 
ever, is altogether monarchical in his princi- 
ples, and if the aristocratical order ever had 
a zealous and conscientious partizan, Saint- 
Simon was the man. 

Saint-Simon was, in fact, the model of an 
aristocrat; the importance he attaches to tri- 
fling matters of precedence is only to be un- 
derstood by one who has imbued himself in 
the spirit of his times. His sentiments of 
honour are scrupulous and sensitive to a de- 
gree becoming the immediate descendant of a 
race of chivalry. As a man he is modest, 
sensible, and liberal; but the instant he iden- 
tifies himself with an injured body, as he con- 
sidered the aristocracy of his age to be, he is 
proud, haughty, and defying. To be without 
birth is, with him, an argument of incompe- 
tency ; but at the same time to be successful, 
overweening, and assuming, as were many 
of the upstart ministers of Louis XIV., was a 
proof of unexampled baseness. With this 
feeling, however, it is plain to see struggling 
a spirit of justice and discrimination, the off- 
spring of a clear head and a good disposition. 
Of the veople, in these Memoirs we hear no- | 
thing: Saint-Simon, in some of his projects, 
looks upon them in the light of a flock that 
ought neither to be harried by wolves, nor 
tormented by dogs, but individually, and 
as persons exciting the writer's sympathy, | 
throughout the whole of these twenty-one | 
volumes, they may be said to be non-existent. 
The king, the ministers, the mistresses, the 
army, and the court, in its classes of aristo- | 
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cracy, favourites, and servitors, are the only 
bodies of whose importance a grand seigneur 
of that time was cognizant. Service was his 
first thought; after two or three campaigns, 
and a siege or two, he was considered quali- 


| fied, not to desert the army, (for this Louis 


rarely forgave,) but to beg some charge about 
the court during a cessation of military ope- 
rations—to spend the winter at Versailles, to 
hunt with the king, and to ask for an invita- 
tion to Marly. If, as was probable, he was 
governor of some town, or held any other 
high provincial charge, an occasional visit to 
the seat of it might be overlooked. Then, 
again, occurred the duties of war, an expe- 
dition to Savoy, attended by his gentlemen 
and friends, or to Flanders or the Rhine. The 
grand spectacle of the manewuvres of Tu- 
renne, Luxembourg, or Villars, with the ex- 
citement of some danger, afforded a few op- 
portunities of distinguishing that courage in 
which a nobleman of that day was never de- 
ficient, and thus being talked of in the sa- 
loons of Versailles—such is a general sketch 
of the ordinary life of such a person. Of 
course it was varied by political cabals, by in- 
trigues, by duels, and by occasional visits to 
the Bastille. The moral characteristics of the 
courtiers were not of a high order; success 
was the end and arbiter of all measures, and 
there appear to have been no means of en- 
suring it, however base or wicked, which 
were not resorted to: the object of the suc- 
cess being rarely of a kind to palliate the un- 
worthiness of the instruments. High play, 
profusion, and expense of every description, 
were too general to be considered peculiar to 
an individual; they had, moreover, the royal 
sanction; and it is curious to consider how 
completely the moral code of that age was the 
creature of the monarch’s breath. No man 
was ever so completely the director of the spi- 
rit of his time as Louis, and yet there has 
been a majority of kings who have far ex- 
ceeded him in talent and information. He 
was, in fact, the founder of a system, both 
in manners and morals, which spread over 
the whole of Europe, reigned in France till 
the Revolution broke it up, and of which the 
traces may be yet detected in every corner of 
the civilized world. 

The materials for the development of this 
system are to be found in the work before us. 

It is an investigation, however, that we 
shall not pursue; for, although it might be 


| attended with interesting results, it would 


lead us into a discussion and analysis of de- 
tached portions of the Memoirs; our object 
will rather be, by selecting and arranging a 
few of their prominent features, to convey to 
our readers a just notion of their several con- 
tents. We cannot do this better than Ly col- 
lecting together from various parts of these 
volumes, the traits which distinguish some of 
the characters who have left their impress on 
the times, a process which will show the de- 
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scription of materials the Duc de Saint-Simon | 


has left for the student of history, whose 
main object is to live over again other times 
with the spirit and philosophy of a highly im- 
proved age. 

The first character that naturally presents 
itself for consideration is rue Master him- 
self; the man, who, above all others, was set 
apart, by the course of events, to be all of a 
god that mortal will suffer, or mortals create. 
In the personal character of Louis is neces- 
sarily included that of the companion of half 
his long life—the Maintenon. After him we 
shal] introduce into our gallery a few of the 
rarer spirits of his reign. 

A remarkable characteristic of the age and 
reign of Louis XIV. is that he was his own 
premier: the tyranny to which, in his youth, 
he had been subjected by Mazarin, gave him 
a horror of a prime minister, and he deter- 
mined to be his own; this was an early re- 
solve which never could be shaken. Out of 
the same source sprung his objection to a 
churchman in his cabinet; it was a determi- 
nation to which he adhered all through his 
long and various reign with equal decision. 
He flattered himself that he should be able to 


govern alone—it was a grievous mistake ; his | 


reign is a satire upon despotism. He was not 
ruled by one, but by every body in their 
turns, and he who cherished the idea that his 
will was the predominant law, in fact exer- 


cised less will in the management of his af- | 


fairs than the meanest subject of his realm. 


The opening of his life, which cannot pro- | 


perly be dated before he arrived at twenty- 


three years of age, was, undoubtedly, a pros- | 
perous one, according to the ordinary scale | 


by which such positions are calculated. The 
agitation of the realm since the death of 
Louis XIII. had produced the ordinary con- 
sequence of agitation in the affluence of ge- 


nius which it had called up in every depart- | 
The ministers at the head of affairs | 
were the adroitest and ablest in Europe ac- | 


ment 


cording to the ideas of the day; his generals 
held the first rank in the world, and their se- 
conds were men who became founders of sys- 
tems and schools of war in their time; and 
the court was crowded with men of experi- 
ence and ability, who had been formed in the 
stirring period which had only just subsided. 
The state was in a flourishing condition, or 
seemed so, which, with historians, is pretty 
generally the same thing. Colbert, however, 
had arranged the finances in some order; the 
shipping, the commerce, the manufactures, 
and even the literature of the country as- 
sumed an air of prosperity. Colbert, like a 
skilful gardener, by the aid of a little sun and 
a fortunate aspect, had succeeded in ripening 
a fruit which the ambition of his master, and 
the rivalry of his fellow ministers, resolved 
shortly upon plucking for their own use. 
Though a young man and a king, Louis 
was not altogether without experience. He 
Museum.—Vol. XX. 


| very greatest abilities. 
| lover of order and regularity, he was prudent, 
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had been a constant frequenter of the house 
of the Countess de Soissons, the niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin, the resort of all that was 
distinguished, both male and female, that the 
age could produce, and where he first caught 
that fine air of gallantry and nobleness, which 
charaeterized him ever afterwards, and mark- 
ed even his most trifling actions. For, though 
the talents of Louis XIV. were in fact rather 
below mediocrity, he possessed a power of 
forming his manners and character upon 2 
model, and of adhering to it, which is often 
more valuable in the conduct of life than the 
By nature he was a 


moderate, secret, the master both of his ac- 
tions and his tongue. For these virtues, as 


| they may be called in a king, he was perhaps 


indebted to his natural constitution, and if 
education had done as much for him, certain- 
ly he would have been a better ruler. He 
had a passion, however, or rather a foible,— 


| that was vanity, or as it was then called, 
| glory. 


No flattery was too gross for him— 
incense was the only intellectual food he im- 
bibed. Independence of character he detest- 
ed: the man who once, though but for an 
instant, stood up before him in the conscious- 
ness of manly integrity of purpose, was lost 
for ever in the favour of the King. He de- 
tested the nobility, because they were not the 
creatures of his breath; they had their own 
consequence; his ministers were always his 
favourites, because he had made them and 
could unmake them, and because, moreover, 
they had abundant opportunities of applying 
large doses of the most fulsome flattery, and 
of prostrating themselves before him, of as- 
suming an air of utter nothingness in his pre- 
sence, of attributing to him the praise of 


| every scheme they had invented, and of in- 


sinuating that their own ideas were the crea- 
tures of his suggestions. To such a pitch 
was this intoxication carried, that he who had 
neither ear nor voice might be heard singing 
among his peculiar intimates snatches of the 
most fulsome parts of the songs in his own 
praise. And even at the public suppers, 
when the band played the airs to which they 
were set, he might be heard humming the 
same passages between his teeth. The gene- 


| rals in this respect were as bad as the minis- 


ters: they led him to believe that he dictated 
every measure, and that their best plans were 
formed on the hints he had thrown out. The 
courtiers, with such examples before them, 
performed their natural parts with even more 
than ordinary zeal. But the facility with 
which they administered to his vanity was 
not so remarkable as the ease with which he 
appropriated every thing to himself, and the 
ineffable satisfaction with which he glorified 
himself, on every fresh offering of adulation. 

His love of sieges and reviews was only 
another form of this his only enthusiasm, his 
passion for himself. A siege was a fine ep- 

No. 118.—2 Q 
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portunity for exhibiting his capacity, in other 
words, for attributing to himeelf all the ta- 
lents of a great general: here too he could 
exhibit his courage at little expense of dan- 
ger, for he could be prevailed upon, as it were 
with difficulty, to keep in the back ground, 
and by the aid of his admirable constitution, 
and great power of enduring hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and changes of temperature, really ex- 
hibited himself in a very advantageous point 
of view. At reviews also, his fine person, his 
skill in horsemanship, and that air of dignity 
and noble presence, enabled him to play the 
first part with considerable effect. It was al- 
ways with atalk of his campaigns and his 
troops that he used to entertain his mistresses, 
and sometimes his courtiers. The subject 
must necessarily have been tiresome to them, 
bufit was in some measure redeemed by the 
elegance and propriety of his expressions: he 
had a natural justness of phrase in conversa- 
tion, and told a story better than any man of 
his time. The talent of recounting is by no 





means a common quality; he had it in per- | 


fection. 

It scarcely consorts with our notion of 
Louis le Grand, that if he had a talent for any 
thing, it was for the management of the 
merest details. His mind naturally ran on 
small differences. He was incessantly occu- 
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changes of residence were chiefly made for 
the purpose of creating and keeping up a 
number of artificial] distinctions, by which he 
kept the court in a constant state of anxiety 
and expectation. It was the fashion to re- 
quest to accompany him, to desire apartments 
near him; and according as these boons were 
granted, so was the courtier humiliated or ex- 
alted. When he resided at St. Germain, 
Versailles served this purpose; when at Ver- 
sailles, Marly; and though at Trianon the 
whole court were at liberty to present them- 
selves, yet even there a distinction was made, 
that ladies might there eat with the king: and 
particular ones were pointed out to receive the 
honour as each meal arrived. The schemes 
of this kind were infinite, and kept his court 
in a state of perpetual excitement and anxiety 
to please. 

The justaucorps @ brevet was an invention 
of the same kind; it was a uniform of blue 
lined and turned up with red, and red waist- 
coat embroidered with a grand pattern of gold 
and some silver. A small number only were 
permitted to wear this dress; it was one of 
the highest favours, and every means of in- 
terest were set on foot to obtain it. They 
who wore it were alone permitted to accom- 


| pany the king from St. Germains to Ver- 


pied with the meanest minutia of military | 


affairs. Clothing, arms, evolutions, drill, dis- 
cipline—in a word, all the lowest details. It 
was the same in his buildings, his establish- 
ments, his household supplies; he was per- 
petually fancying that he could teach the 
men who understood the subject, whatever it 
might be, better than any body else, and 
they, of course, received his instruction in 
the manner of novices. This waste of time 
he would term a continual application to bu- 
siness. It was a description of industry 
which exactly suited the purposes of his mi- 


nisters, who by putting him upon the scent | 


in some trivial matter, respecting which they 
pretended to receive the law from him, took 


| even hope to be seen. 


eare to manage all the more important matters | 


weeording to their own schemes 

A circumstance which deserves attention, 
is the residence of this monarch at a distance 
from his capital. It was not without its de- 
sign or its influence in the establishment of 
the absolute sovereignty which was the fa- 
yourite project of Louis XIV. From Paris 
he had been driven in his youth, end the me- 
mory of his flight was a bitter subject; there 
he never considered himself safe, besides be- 
ing exposed to the observation of spirits of 
every description. At a court separate from 
the capital he had his courtiers more imme- 
diately under his eye; absences could be 
easily marked, and cabals crushed in their in- 
fancy. Then came the ruinous taste for 
building, which it was more easy to indulge 
at Versailles or Marly, than in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of a crowded capital. His 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





sailles without being invited. 

Louis XIV. not only knew how to keep his 
courtiers alive to a sense of the distinctions 
he created, and watchful of his pleasure, but 
he had that curious faculty of personal obser- 
vation which seems peculiar to royalty. Nei- 
ther the absence nor the presence of any one 
escaped him; and not merely the persons of 
distinction, but even individuals of inferior 
note. At his rising in the morning, at his 
retiring at night (his coucher), at his repast, 
in passing to his apartments, or in his walks 
in the gardens of Versailles, when the cour- 
tiers alone had permission to follow him, his 
eyes were on the watch, he saw and remarked 
every body, down to persons who did not 
In his own mind he 
kept a most accurate account of these things, 
and distinguished between the occasional ab- 
sence of constant attendants, and those of the 
individuals who only came to court occasion- 
ally ; and according to these accounts he in- 
variably acted. When he was asked for any 
thing for a person who never presented him- 
self, he would say proudly “I do not know 
him ;"’ or for one who came rarely, “ He is 2 
man whom I never see ;"’ and these sentences 
were final. Another crime was not to go to 
Fontainebleau, which he looked upon in the 
same light as Versailles; and for others not 
to ask permission to accompany him to Marly, 
although he had no intention of taking them; 
and on the other hand, if a courtier were on 
that footing, to have a general liberty of go- 
ing there, absence was unpardonable, either 
in male or female. The persons who liked 
Paris he could not bear. They who loved the 
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country might stay for a time at their cha- 
teaux without offence ; but it was necessary 
before going there to take proper precautions 
against misinterpretation. 

Another royal tact was that of never for- 
getting the face of a man whom he had once 
seen; though a person otherwise insignifi- 
cant, if the king had once seen him, he 
would remember him at the distance of twen- 
ty years. He had a similar memory for per- 
sonal facts, and though he never confounded 
them, still it was impossible for film to re- 
member every thing; and if, therefore, any 
individual was named to him with any view 
of employment, it was fatal to him if the king 
recollected that there was any thing against 
him, though he had not the power of remem- 
bering exactly what the objection might be. 

One of his perpetual cares was to be well 
informed of every thing that was passing 
every where—in places of public resort, in 
private houses, the facts of ordinary inter- 


course and the secrets of families, and of 


amours. He had spies and reporters every 
where, and of all classes; some who were ig- 
norant that their information was meant for 
him,—others who knew that it ultimately 
reached him,—a third set who corresponded 
directly with him,—and a fourth were per- 
mitted to have secret interviews with him, 
through back stairs. Information conveyed 
in this form was the ruin of many a man, 
who never knew from what quarter the storm 
came. It was he who first invested the lieu- 
tenant de police with his dangerous functions, 
and which went on increasing: these officers 
were the most formidable persons about the 
court, and were treated with the most decided 
consideration and attention by every one, 
even by the ministers themselves. There 
was not an individual, not excepting the 
princes of the blood, who had not an interest 
in preserving their good will, and who did 
not try to do it. The opening of letters was 
another of the shameful means of procuring 


information. Two persons, Pajoute and Roul- | 
lier, farmed the post, and apparently on this | 


condition, for no efforts could ever succeed, 
either in displacing them or in augmenting 
their rent. This department of espionage was 
performed with a most extraordinary dexterity 
and promptitude: generally the heads only 
of remarkable letters were laid before the 
king; in other instances the letter itself. A 
word of contempt for the king or his govern- 


ment was certain ruin: and we have Saint- | 


Simon's testimony for saying, that it is incre- 


dible how many persons of all classes were | 


more or less injured by these means. The 
secrecy with which it was conducted was im- 
penetrable. Neither secrecy, nor yet dissimu- 
lation, was at all painful or difficult for the 
king. 

This last accomplishment is termed by ‘the 
French a talent: he pushed it to the extreme 
of falsity without however being guilty of a 


verbal lie. He piqued himself on keeping 
his word, and gave it but very rarely. He 
was also as careful of the secrets of others as 
of his own; and was flattered by certain con- 
fidences and confessions on the part of his 
courtiers, which neither minister nor mistress 
could ever afterwards wring from him. 

Louis XIV. was the model of a king who 
should have no state daties to perform, whe 
was required as the head of a court and the 
hero of addresses, petitions, levees, openings 
of a parliament, reviews, occasional festivals 
and in short all the lighter duties of a consti- 
tutional monarch, with one exception, his 
passion for buildings. In all personal mat- 
ters he was perfect. There was a grace in 
all he did, a precision and an elegance in all 
he said, that rendered an attention from him 
a distinction. He knew the value of it, and 
may be said to have sold his words, nay, 
even his smile, even his looks. He spoke 
rarely to any one; when he did it was with 
majesty, and also with brevity. His slightest 
notice or preference was measured, or as it 
were, proportionably weighed out. No harsh 
word ever escaped him; if he had occasion to 
reprimand or reprove, it was always done 
with an air of kindness, never in anger, and 
rarely even with stiffness. 

He may be said to have been polished to 
the very limits of nature: no one better mark- 
ed the distinctions of age, merit and rank, all 
which he took care to hit exactly in his man- 
ner of salutation, or of receiving the reve- 
rences on arrival or departure. His respect- 
| ful manner to women was charming: he never 
passed even a chambermaid without raising 
his hat, though, as at Marly, he might know 
them to be such: and if he accosted a lady, 
he never replaced his hat till he had quitted 
her. ‘These are what we call the manners of 
the old school; he was the perfecter of them, 
and one of their most successful professors, if 
not altogether their creator. 

In the interior of his domestic life he was 
remarkably good tempered and patient, punc- 
tual and exact in himself, and considerate for 
others. His own extraordinary regularity 
made the service of the palace proceed like 
clockwork: no smal! convenience for his cour- 
tiers, who were bound to be in particular sa- 
loons, or galleries, or cabinets, at particular 
moments of their master’s day. 

He treated his servants and body-attend- 
ants with great consideration and favour, and 
in fact, like other kings, was more at his ease 
with them than any other society, Their in- 
fluence was supposed to be great, and they 
were courted even by the first nobility of the 
land. He always protected them; so that in 
| case they happened to be insolent, a noble- 

man was bound to know either how to avoid 
it, or to bear it. He was very particular in 
ascertaining with what attention they had 
been treated when he sent them on any mes- 
|sage; he used to relate with complacency 
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that he one day sent one of his footmen to the 
Duke de Monbazon, governor of Paris, who 
at the time was in one of his chateaux, and 


on the arrival of the royal servant was just | 
The duke made the | 


sitting down to dinner. 
servant sit down to dinner with him, and 
when he departed, accompanied him to the 
door in honour of his master. 
base servility was an offering to the idol, and 
greedily accepted. 

There must have been something very im- 
posing in the expression of his countenance, 
and in the majesty of his port. Saint-Simon 
observes, that on occasions of ceremony it 
was necessary for the person who had to ha- 


rangue him, to be accustomed to the sight of 


him, to avoid the risk of blundering and stop- 
ping short in his speech. His own answers 
on such occasions are represented as models 
of propriety, and were often conceived in an 
agreeable tone of compliment to the person 
before him, if such had been called for by the 
merit of the discourse 
he was equally majestic; and though always 
graceful and easy, never was guilty 
slightest jest, or movement, that could be 
Considered misplaced or awkward: all was 
grand, noble, and at the same time 
d by an air of natural gaiety and good 
ur, which, joined to his advan 
and face, made his approacl: irresistible. 
This perfect command of his person was in 
part the consequence of his excellence at all 
iletic sports and exercises. 
and was constantly out in it, either shoot- 
(he was the best shot in France) or hunt 
The stag he used to follow at Fontaine- 
vu after he broke his arm, in a calash 
drawn by four ponies, which he managed at 
| gallop with admirable skill. He excelled 
also in dancing, a species of golf, and at 
racket; and up to a late period of his life was 
an admirable horseman. Connected with his 
attachment to 
dogs, of wlAich he used to kes p seven or eight 
in his apartments, and feed them himself. 
had a natural turn for magnificence 
and splendour, and certainly it was scarcely 
possible for man to carry it further; and , like 
every other taste, it was extensively imi itated, 
spread all over court, camp, and c ity, and re- 
duced the nobility to poverty and diffic ulties; 
a result which, Saint-Simon says, he foresaw, 
and indeed calculated on, to second his own 
purposes of subjugating the grand seigneurs 
of his dominions, by means more artful and 


fondness for shooting was his 


more certain than the 
Richelieu. 

The passion of this magnificent monarch 
for splendid buildings and palaces is intelligi- 
ble enough; but in the indulgence of it there 
was a pride, a caprice, and a bad taste, for 
which it is more difficult to account. St. 
Germains, which is on an elevated site, ad- 


This act of | 


On gayer occasions | 


of the | 


- : r 
tages oil 


He loved the 


violent schemes of 


| every description, and abounding in all those 
' advantages which nature alone can supply in 
| perfection, he abandoned for Versailles. Ver- 
sailles—the most melancholy and barren spot, 
perhaps, in the whole of France! without 
prospect, destitute of wood, of water, even of 
soil—for where it is not sand it is marsh— 
and, to crown the whole, unhealthy; in short, 
a swamp. It seems as if he had determined 
| to treat Nature as one of his courtiers, and 
try to tyrannise and subdue her by the force 
of art an@ treasure. When tired of the forest 
of stone, the mazes of foliage, and the plains 
of pavement he had piled together, and when 
his innumerable apartments, his saloon upon 
saloon, were crowded with a brilliant court, 
it occurred to him that he must have a retreat 
where he could retire with a dozen or two of 
his greatest favourites. He chose Marly, be- 
cause it was in a deep and narrow little val- 
ley, the sides of which were nearly perpendi- 
cular, and destitute of either beauty in itself, 
or prospect abroad. His reason for fixing on 
| this spot was, that here at least he could not 
spend money in building. All the world 
knows the result: lakes were made one month 
and filled up the next; forests were planted 
of trees of the full size; the hills that obstruct- 
ed the view were cut in twain, and Marly 
ended by costing as much as Versailles. The 
Duc de Saint-Simon tells us that he has seen 
alleys, and thickets, and walks changed into 
an extensive piece of water, on which parties 
sailed in boats, and which, six weeks after- 
wards, was metamorphosed again into a fo- 
rest dark with foliage. Of course more than 
| three parts of these trees died, but they were 
immediately replaced. The trees were trans- 
ported from Compiégne, and even a greater 
distance 
To attempt a portrait of Louis XIV. with- 
out entering into the character of a person 
who so decidedly affected his fortunes as 
Madame de Maintenon, would be to shut out 
one of the best lights. The Duc de Saint- 
Simon has given us ample materials: he long 
survived her: he was well acquainted with 
the persons who were familiar with her, and 
though, in common with all the grand seig- 
neurs of the court, he bore her no love, yet 
he is too honest and clear-sighted ever to deal 
in fiction to her prejudice. We pass over 
her early history, with the exception of the 
fact that she was a West Indian, the same 
country which afterwards furnished another 
parvenue in Josephine to oceupy the same 
throne. Madame Maintenon's reputation as 
the widow of Scarron was by no means unim- 
peachable; it did not, however, prevent her 
from being introduced to some of the houses 
of the highest nobility on the footing of a 
| companion. Such persons in that capacity 
| were more useful before the introduction of 
| bells than they have been since. She appears 


mirably adapted for a palace of any dimen- | to have won her way by the agreeableness of 
sions, surrounded by picturesque beauties of | her conversation, and the charm of her man- 
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ners: and becoming the humble friend of 
Madame de Montespan, at that time the “ ac- 
credited’’ mistress of the king, she was in- 
trusted with the care and education of the 
royal bastards. The little Duc de Maine was 
club-footed, and he and his governante were 
sent to all the baths in France and its neigh- 
bourhood, in the hopes of his washing his 
crooked foot straight. Previous to this time, 
the king had conceived a great aversion for 
Madame Scarron, and frequently attempted 
to induce Madame de Montespan to part with 
her. The perusal of her letters first produced 
a change in his feelings towards her. After- 
wards she used to act as a mediator in the 
quarrels which frequently took place between 


the monarch and his haughty and capricious | 
| was a gracious je rerrai, (I will see), and if 


mistress, and was found so useful by both, 
that at last she became necessary. Madame 
de Montespan, the proudest beauty that ever 
graced or tormented a court, had at length 
the profound mortification of perceiving that 
she was indebted for the royal visits to the 
attendant governante, the poor and neglected 
widow of Scarron, the butfoon-poet, whom 
she had raised from utter insignificance to 
consequence and competency. When the 
queen died, the king made proposals to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon (for that had become her 
name); she ventured to reject them on the 
ground of religion. She was artful, and knew 
her man; finding that marriage was the ulti- 
matum, the aid of Pere la Chaise was de- 
sired, and the widow of Scarron was married 
at midnight to Louis the Great, in one of the 
cabinets of the royal apartments at Versailles: 
his head valet, Bontems, served the mass (as 
marriage in the religion of the Romish church 
is called), and Harlay, bishop of Paris, was 
present as diocesan, as well as Louvois the 
minister ; the two latter having exacted the 
royal promise that the marriage should never 
be declared. It might have been supposed 
that if any man could have made good terms 
with a woman, it was the king: he, however, 
was compelled to give marriage as a conside- 
ration for that person which his inferiors by 
infinite degrees had taken almost for charity. 
These things depend not so much on the real 
situation of parties, as upon the weakness of 
one mind and the dexterity of another. From 
that hour Madame de Maintenon was more 
than a queen in France; by the king she was 
treated with marks of outward respect and 
almost veneration, which, while they drew 
the courtiers on their knees, made them al- 
most burst for vexation and disgust. The 
aristocratic distinctions, which seemed to 
their minds a part of nature, were too strong 
even for the king to eradicate, though he 
was easily able to suppress every external 
sign of their existence. Without appearing 
to take any part in state matters, she ruled 
the affairs of the country, and ruled them as 
might have been expected from her extreme 
ignorance in such matters, and from the 





strong bias of bigotry and superstition under 
which she acted,—ruled them not merely ill, 
bat in such a manner as to draw the nation 
to the very brink of ruin, degrade the charac- 
ter of the monarch, and, what is worse, spread 
wretchedness and dismay farther and wider 
than perhaps any other woman ever had the 
power todo. But for the means. 

It was the system of Madame de Mainte- 
non and the ministers, for a series of thirty-four 
years, to render the king inapproachable in 
private. As he passed from council to mass, 
or, on similar occasions, in galleries and anti- 
chambers, the courtiers had the privilege, 
whoever could catch it, of speaking to him, 
or whispering in his perruque any matter 
they might have at heart; his usual answer 


the conversation was attempted to be conti- 
nued, the king, arriving at the door of his 
apartment, left the unhappy courtier to his re- 
flections. By such contrivances as these, 
and a thousand others, the king was cut off 
from free communication with the world or 
his court, and with all his notions of despotic 
sway, was, in fact, a prisoner in the hands of 
a cabal—his mistress, his ministers 
confessor, who take care to play i 
others’ hands. The different minist 
sacted business with the king in the 
ment of La Maintenon, where she sat at 
apparently taking no notice of the conve 
tion which passed. Sometimes the king 
would turn.round and ask her opinion, which 
she always gave timidly and modestly, and 
generally coincided with that of the minister 
the fact all the time being, that the minister 
and she had previously settled the points in 
agitation. If, for instance, the matter in 
hand was a list of candidates for a particular 
employment, the minister went over the 
names, until he came to the one Madame de 
Maintenon had previously consented to, and 
after balancing the merits of the various com- 
petitors, at last summed up in favour of the 
name he had stopped at. If the king pre- 
ferred another, and was obstinate, he was led 
away from the subject; other things were 
started, and the appointment was brought 
upon the carpet at another interview, when, 
in all probability, the humour had shifted. If 
the minister rebelled against the female sway, 
he was lost: but if, on the other hand, he was 
adroit and obedient, Madame de Maintenon 
took care of his reward. Before his arrival, 
she would lead the conversation upon the in- 
cessant labours of the minister, or upon the 
king's fatigue and attention to business, and 
suggest that the king should incite him to 
still greater zeal by some specific reward 
(some point the minister wanted to carry), in 
order that less of the weight of businese 
should fall upon the Monarch; and by other 
methods, for which so clever a person was 
never at a loss. 

Madame de Maintenon was a devotee for 

2Q2 
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several reasons: first, because she had been 
licentious, and bigotry conjoined with pru- 
dery was an admirable contrivance for throw- 
ing early imprudences into the shade. Then 
again, it was the weak side of the king; 
by superstition she maintained her authority 
over him, and insured his permanent vene- 
ration. The confessor and the bishops were 
her natural allies. The extent of the king’s 
ignorance appears incredible, monstrous—un- 
til we reflect that a man can only know that 
which passes through the channels of some of 
his senses. He had been in the hands of 
priests from his youth, and absolutely shut 
out, literally locked and barred, from all the 
rest of the world, except the priests and the 
priest-like. From them he learned that reli- 
gion was divided into Jesuitism and Jansen- 
ism; that Jansenism meant Republicanism; 
that it was hateful to God and injurious to 
man. The Huguenots were Jansenists, and 
something worse—they practised what the 
others only taught; to convert them was re- 
presented as the most glorious work that man 
could accomplish, and certain to ensure abso- 
ion to the greatest of sinners. Thus, when 
ible persecutions of the Protestants 

¢ on, and acts of atrocity were daily 


ly committed which make the era of | 


vocation of the edict of Nantes the 

st and basest in French history, the 
ing heard of nothing but of conversions by 
the hundred and thousand, and while he, 
damning his fame and scourgingghis genera- 
tion, considered himself an apostle, all was 
triumph and festival at court, the king's face 
shone with holy joy, masses were sung and 


said in gratitude, bishops from all quarters | 
sent him congratulatory letters, and of course | 
the courtiers re-echoed the sounds of satisfac- | 


tion. What a spectacle! behind the scene 
confessor, and the cruel and unprincipled 
Louvois, the devastator of the Palatinate, pull- 
ing the wires of their puppets, and maintain- 
ing their wretched places and power at the 
expense of an integral portion of the whole 
human race. 

Besides a passion for governing, Madame 
de Maintenon had a kindred one for what is 
valled in French regenting,—setting up for a 
teacher and regulator of the affairs of semina- 
ries, abbeys, and nunneries. Besides her own 
magnificent establishment of St. Cyr, a sort 
of theological court, she managed almost all 
the religious societies of the country. Her 
grand ambition was to be considered the ge- 
neral lady abbess of the kingdom, a sort of 
royal and religious mother of the whole body 
of devotees and fanatics. This pursuit raised 
her in the estimation of the king, while it flat- 
tered her own vanity, and fell in with her pe- 
culiar disposition. 

There is something so curious, both in the 
character and position of Madame de Mainte- 
non, that we confess we have perhaps derived 





| vour. 





more satisfaction from Saint-Simon's details 
respecting her, than any other portion of his 
admirable volumes. The picture is so minute, 
and yet so striking, so philosophical and so 
entertaining, that we must dwell upon some 
of the traits a little longer. Madame de 
Maintenon, though a queen in the interior of 
the palace, was a private lady in public; and 
being of very inferior rank, after all the ho- 
nours that had been conferred upon her, her 
position became delicate. No one would ven- 
ture upon taking precedence of her, and yet 
it was impossible for her to assume it. With 
her ordinary dexterity, and in accordance with 
her natural character on all such oecasions, 
she affected the humble, the obliged, the re- 
verential, and would even retire before per- 
sons whom in her own rank she might have 
led. But no,—her part was the extremely 
modest and retiring creature, whom God and 
the king had chosen to be sure to distinguish, 
all undeserving as she was of such high fa- 
Thus the ladies of the court, where 
distinction was the very breath of the place 
had to leave in a corner, acting humility, the 


| person who with a word could have driven the 


proudest from the only atmosphere in which 
a courtier of that time, male or female, thought 
it was possible to exist. She, who in public, 


was only accommodated with a stool by an 


| artifice, in private enjoyed all the honours o 


the arm chair—in the presence of the king, 
and of the ex-royal family of England; and 
they who know the importance attached to 
the chair, the intrigues that have been set on 


| foot for a stool, and the confusion in the 


church about a bench for the cardinals, can 
alone understand how much is conveyed by 
this fact. This awkwardness might be one oi 
the reasons of her shutting herself up; she 


| was almost as unapproachable as the king 
were the fanatic de Maintenon, the Jesuit | 
| few, and it was only a few familiars who 


himself; she paid rare visits but to a very 


could make good their way into her apart- 
ments. One good point—one honest quality 
Madame de Maintenon did possess. She never 
forgot or neglected the friends of her adversi- 
ty. Those that were mean she raised, those 
that were great already she endowed with 
privileges that were considered the greatest 
boons a courtier could receive. Among the 
companions of her adversity was an old fe- 
male servant who had adhered to her when 
the widow of Scarron was reduced to seek 
the charity of her parish. Her name was 
Manon, and Manon Madame Maintenon al- 
ways called her, after she beeame Mademoi- 
selle Balbien for the court, and a personage 
Though retaining her primitive simplicity o! 
speech and manners, and imitating the auste- 
rity of her mistress in her dress, she was © 
person of the utmost importance in the eyes 
of all those who wished to carry a point with 
her mistress. The Due de Saint-Simon has 
condescended to give a characteristic por- 
trait of Manon, with several anecdotes of ber 
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service; for every thing at court is impor- 
tant, if it comes within the enchanted circle 
of power. 

To a woman of de Maintenon’s ambition, 
the declaration of her marriage must necessa- 
rily have been an object near to her heart. 
On two several occasions she had so far suc- 
ceeded with the king that he was on the point 
of acknowledging her, and twice he was pre- 
vented ; first, by the ardent solicitation of Lou- 
vois, and the second time, by the advice of Bos- 
suet and Fenelon. Louvois was poisoned, and 
Fenelon disgraced. The Bishop of Meaux's 
authority with the king, the weight of his elo- 
quence and character, and, more than all, the 
need of his services, prevented him from 
sharing the fate of the archbishop of Cambrai. 
The anecdote of Louvois’ resistance deserves 
to be quoted in a translation of the passage: it 
gives an insight into courts. 


“ Many years after, Louvois, who was always 
well informed of what was passing in the in- 
terior of the palace, and who spared no means 
to procure speedy information, was told of the 
schemes Madame de Maintenon had on foot to 
get herself declared, that the king had had the 
weakness to consent, and that the affair was 
about to explode. He sent for the archbishop 
of Paris to Versailles, and, immediately after 
the dinner, took some papers, and went to the 
king's apartments, and, as he was used, went 
straight into the cabinet. The king had just 
risen, and was arranging his clothes. Seeing 
Louvois at an hour not usual with him, he de- 
manded what brought him. ‘Something of 
great importance that requires despatch,’ said 
Louvois, with an air of sadness that astonished 
the king, who told him to send away the valets 
of the interior, who were waiting. They went 
away it is true, but they left the doors open; 
so that they heard all, and saw as well by means 
of the mirrors. This was the great danger of 
the cabinets. 

“ When they had left, Louvois did not hesi- 
tate to tell the king what had brought him. 
The king was unable to deny the fact, but at- 
tempted to turn it off with some evasions that 
required no penetration to see through, and 
being Pa by the minister, he began to 
make for the interior cabinet, where the valets 
were, and thus deliver himself. But Louvois, 
who saw the device, threw himself on his knees 
before him and stopped him, drew from his side 
a little sword which he wore, presented the han- 
dle to the king, and beggedvhis majesty to put 
him to death instantly if he persisted in de- 
claring his marriage, in breaking his royal 
word, and in the eyes of all Europe covering 
himself with an infamy, which he (Louvois) 
would never live to see. The king stamped 
and started, and bade him instantly let him go: 
but Louvois held him by the legs still tighter, for 
fear he should escape, and went on represent- 
ing the horrible contrast of his crown and per- 
sonal glory with the disgrace he was going to 
join with it, and which would eventually kill 

with remorse : in a word, he sueceeded in 
getting a second promise from the king that he 
never would declare his marriage. e arch- 
bishop of Paris arrived in the evening. Louvois 





related to him what he had done. The courtly 
prelate would have been utterly incapable of 
such an effort, and in fact it was an action which, 
if properly viewed, ought to be considered sub- 
lime. Louvois at the time was all-powerful ; 
he was passionately attached to his place, its 
duties and its authority; and at the same time 
he knew that Maintenon was supreme, and felt 
all the weight of her influence. He was also 
well aware that she was too well informed of 
every thing that passed not to be able very 
soon to trace her disappointment to the right 
source, and that her inextinguishable hatred 
would be the consequence. The archbishop, 
who had nothing to do but to confirm the king 
in the promise he had at the marriage given to 
both, and which had just been repeated to the 
minister, could not refuse his aid. He there- 
fore spoke to the king next morning, and had 
no difficulty in drawing from him the renewal 
of his promise.” 

Louvois was poisoned ; the archbishop was 
disgraced. There appears to have existed no 
doubt in the mind of Saint-Simon that the 
disappointed woman was the mover in the first 
heinous affair, as she undoubtedly was in the 
last. When the affair was again renewed, 
Fenelon fell, the victim of his honesty ; 
which, Madame de Maintenon, with 
dence which distinguished her, and 
she owed her long reign, appears to 
solved upon giving up the idea forever. 
king felt the merit of this resignation, a 
said to have redoubled his attentions and re- 
paid her by other gratifications. 

It must not be supposed that the attention 
which the king paid either to her or any other 
woman, implies the ordinary meaning which 
we attach to gallantry. His attentions were 
purely selfish ; they did not merely consist in 
formal demonstrations of respect; Louis XIV. 
was never known to hesitate where his own 
personal convenience was concerned. His 
hardiness in this respect was extreme. At 
the time of his warmest attachment to his mis- 
tresses, he never regarded either the illnesses 
or the sufferings of any one of them: whether 
in a condition or not to wear without extreme 
inconvenience the full dress of the court, it 
mattered not; nothing could soften the rigour 
of etiquette. Pregnant, ill, not recovered 
from confinement—it was necessary to show 
themselves in full court dress—to be tight 
laced and adorned, ready to go to Flanders, or 
even farther—to dance, sit up, join the fétes, 
eat, drink, and be merry—to be afraid of 
nothing—neither to suffer or appear to suffer, 
from heat, cold, air, dast—and all this at the 
exact hour, and at the appointed place, with- 
out deranging or delaying the royal mechan- 
ism for one minute.” He always travelled with 





* These Memoirs would furnish us with an 
abundance of instances in confirmation of the truth 
of this statement. We shall satisfy our readers by 
quoting one, and not to interrupt the thread of our 
ary ey = throw it into a note. 

** The Duchess of Burgundy was wregnant : she 
suffered very much while in that state. The king 
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his carriage full of women, his mistresses ; 


afterwards his bastards, his daughter-in-law, | 
| carriage there was always a great store of 





wished to go to Fontainebleau, contrary to his usual 
custom, at the beginning of Spring, and had inti- 
mated his intention. He wished to make his jour- 
neys to Marly in the interim. 
ter amused him exceedingly; he could not 
pense with her; but so much moving about did not 
at all agree with a person in her state. Madame 
de Maintenon beeame uneasy at it, and Fagon (the 
physician, ventured to hint his opinion of its dan- 

r. The king, accustomed to put no constraint 
upon himself, and spoiled by having seen his mis- 
tresses travel about when they were pregnant, or 
seareely recovered from confinement, and always 
full dressed, was annoyed at this. The represen- 
tations as to the journeys to Marly chagrined him, 
without, however, making him change his purpose. 
He merely twice deferred his departure, which 
had been fixed for the day after, and only went 
thither on the Tuesday of the week following, in 
spite of every thing that could be said or done to 
dissuade him from it, or to obtain his permission 
for the princess to remain at Versailles. 

“On the Saturday following, while the king was 
walking after mass, and amusing himself at the 
carp pond between the chateau and the gardens, 
we saw the Duchess de Lude coming out on foot, 


and quite alone; there was no lady at the time with 
cireumstanee rather unusual in the 
. Coneeiving that she had something 


hg to communicate to him, he went to meet 

and when he was at some little distance his 
attendants halted, and left him to speak to her 
alone. ‘The tete-a-tete was of short duration. The 
duchess returned to the chateau, and the king came 
back towards us, and almost close to the carp pond, 
without saying a word. Every one of us saw what 
was the matter, but no one ventured to speak. At 
last the king, having reached the side of the pond, 
looked round at the principal persons of his suite, 


and without addressing himself to any one in par- | 
tieular, uttered, in a tone of ill humour, these 


words—*The Duchess of Burgundy has hurt her- 
self.’ Immediately M. de Larochefoucauld began 
to make exclamations, and M. M. de Bouillon, 
the Duke de Tresmes and the Marshal de Barfleur, 
to repeat them in a lower tone; after which M. de 
Larochefoucauld, repeating his exclamations, said 
that it was the greatest misfortune that could hap- 
pen, as having already met with several disappoint- 
ments, the duchess might perhaps never have any 
more children. The king, who had hitherto not 


spoken a word, all at once cut short his lamenta- | 


tions in a burst of anger. ‘Even should that be 
the case,’ said he, ‘what is itto me’? Has she not 
a son already?’ and if he were to die, is the Duke 
de Berri not of age to marry and have children’ 
What does it signify to me whether my successor 
comes from the one or the other’? Are they not 
both my grandsons?’ And after a short pause he 
conten, lepeteausly, *Thank God! the dachess’s 
misfortane is over, since it was to be so; I shall no 
longer be thwarted in my journeys and in every 
thing I wish to do by the representations of doctors 
and the chattering of matrons. I will go and 
come according to my own fancy, and you will 
leave me in peace.” A silence in which you might 
have heard an ant move, succeeded to this sally. 
Our eyes were cast down; we seareely ventured to 
breathe; every one remained stupified: even the 
domestics and the gardeners continued motionless. 
This silence lasted upwards of a quarter of an hour. 
The king, leaning on the balustrade, was the first 
to break it, by some remark upon one of the carp; 


His —— 
is- | 
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and sometimes the Duchess of Orleans, and 
other ladies when there was room. In this 


eatables, meat, pastry and fruits; and though 
he never ate any thing himself between his 
meals, it was his pleasure that the ladies 
should eat. He had not gone a mile before 
the viands were produced; and appetite or 
not, ill or well, the poor women were bound 
to stuff themselves to repletion. He was at- 
fronted at want of appetite, and equally of- 
fended at an ungraceful mode of eating, and 
never failed to show his displeasure with a 
good deal of bitterness. He was equally in- 
attentive to the feelings of his companions in 
every other respect; and a dismally ludicrous 
story is told of the sufferings of the Duchess 
de Chevreuse, which we could not repeat 
The king was partial to air, and never feeling 
fatigue, heat, or cold, always travelled with 
the glasses down, and was offended at an; 
lady drawing the curtain against the sun; but 
the greatest crime of all was to be taken ill, 
or to faint—it was never forgiven. This of 
course was horrible slavery, and yet all repaid 
by the honour of riding in the king's coach 
Madame de Maintenon contrived to avoid this 
disagreeable distinction. Under the pretence 
of decorum, she invariably started before him 
and wherever it was arranged to stop, there 
he found her established precisely in the order 
and manner of Versailles. There were many 
other manifestations of selfishness from whicii 
it was impossible for her to escape. In what- 


| ever condition of health she might be, she 


was forced to go to Marly, frequently when in 
a state in which no other man would have 
moved a servant, and once she travelled t 
Fontainebleau at a time when her attendants 
expected her to die on the road. Whatever 
might be her state of health, the king visited 
her at his usual hour, and transacted all he 
had arranged, though perhaps she was in bed 
and in a fever. The king, as has been ob- 
served was fond of air, and detested a hot 
room, and astonished at finding, when he ar- 


no one answered him. Afierwards he spoke 
some of the domestics about the carp, but the con- 
versation was not kept up asusual. No other sub- 
ject was talked of but the carp; it completely lan- 
guished, and the kimg went away some time afier- 
wards. No sooner was he out of sight and we 
ventured to look at each other, than the meeting of 
our eyes said every thing. Every one who hap- 
pened to be there became for the moment the con- 
fidant of each other’s thoughts. We wondered, 
were astonished, we were grieved, we shrugged 
our shoulders. Notwithstanding the time that has 
now elapsed since this seene took place, it is con- 
stantly before my eves. M. de Larochefoucauld 
was furious, and on this oceasion not without cause; 
the first ecuyer was almost frightened to death; and 
as for myself I examined every personage wit! 
eyes and ears; and I was not sorry to find the 
opinion confirmed which I had long entertained— 
that the king loved and regarded no one but him- 
self, and was to himself his last end.” 
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rived, all closed up, would immediately order 
every window to be thrown up, utterly re- 
gardless, probably thoughtless, of the state of 
the patient, and thus they would remain up to 
ten o'clock at night, when he went to supper. 
If he wished to have music, her fever or her 
headache were never attended to, and a hun- 
dred candles shone on her eyes whether she 
could open them or not. Need it be matter 
of surprise that such a man was deserted on 
his death-bed, and that the instant Maintenon 
saw he was beyond recovery she left him to 
die at leisure, and retreated to her sanctuary 
of St. Cyr, where she could hear the result 
without chance of inconvenience? 

The death-bed of this extraordinary man is 
as fine a piece of acting as any other in his 
life; if any thing could have gone deeper than 
the external surface of form and etiquette, as- 
suredly it would have been the last agony. 
But Louis died as he had lived, with all the 
grace and decorum he loved in his brightest 
moments. His several addresses to his dif- 
ferent friends and attendants, and lastly to his 
heir, were distinguished by that neatness and 
propriety for which he was famous: in faet, 
so studied and so perfect is the whole scene, 
as described in the faithful pages of Saint- 


Simon, that it produces the effect of a well- | 





acted play, and may almost be said to be af- | 


fecting. If the combined efforts of a nation 
of courtiers could ever raise a man out of hu- 
manity, it was done in the case of Louis le 
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The Duc de Lauzun was the third son of 
the Comte de Lauzun, Captain of the Hun- 
dred Gentlemen of the King’s Household: in 
his youth he bore the name of the Marquis of 
Puygilhem. He was a little fair man, of good 
figure, of a lofty and imposing expression of 
countenance, without having agreeable fea- 
tures. When he came to court he was desti- 
tute of fortune, and was taken in by the Mare- 
chal de Grammont, his father’s cousin german, 
who at that time enjoyed the highest possible 
consideration at court, and was greatly in the 
confidence of Cardinal Mazarin and the Queen 
Mother. His son, the Comte de Guiehe, 
introduced Puygilhem to the Comtesse de 
Soissons, at whose house the young king 
lived almost perpetually, and where Puygil- 
hem quickly succeeded in attracting his good 
graces. The king gave him his regiment of 
dragoons, and soon after made him Marechal- 
de-Camp, and created for him the charge of 
Colonel General of Dragoons. When the 
Duc de Mazarin, who had already retired 
from court in 1669, wished to get rid of his 
place of Grand Master of the Ordnance, Puy- 
gilhem was the first who had wind of it, and 
asked the king for it, who promised to give it 
him, but under promise of secrecy for 
days. The day arriving on which the kite 
had promised to declare him, Puygilhem, who 
had the privilege of the grandes entrées, went 
into a room between the council-room and 


| that where all the court wait, and where no 


Grand: yet here he is, a dying god, on his | 


bed, discovering, as the film comes across his 
physieal sight and at the same time drops 


from his intellectual vision, that his apotheo- | 


sis has been a mistake. His only regret was 
that he had neglected the interests of his sub- 
jects. His advice to the little Dauphin, not 
to build, not to make war, but to study the in- 
terests of his people, was as much as to say, 
“take the precisely opposite course which I 
myself have followed.” 

He was long in dying; when he appeared 
at the worst the courtiers deserted his apart- 
ments, and flocked about the Duke of Orleans; 


one enters during the council, to wait the 
coming out of the king from the council of 
finance then sitting. He there found Nyert, 
the first valet de chambre, in waiting, who 
asked him by what chance he came there. 


| Puygilhem, sure of his affair, fancied he should 


gain a friend in Nyert, by communicating to 
him what was going to be declared in his fa- 
vour. Nyert pretended to be delighted, pulled 
out his watch, and saying there was still time 


| to execute something the king had ordered 


when he rallied somewhat, the reaction was | 


sudden and complete, and the duke left for a 


whole day without a visit from a single indi- | 
| the expectant. 


vidual. 

Among the votaries at the shrine of royal 
favour, the man whom we shall first pause 
upon, is the Duc de Lauzun 

The Duc de Lauzun was perhaps the most 


him to do, he ran as fast as he could up the 
little staircase where Louvois was at work in 
his bureau, told him that at the breaking up 
of the council of finance, Puygilhem was going 
to be declared Grand Master of the Ordnance, 
how he had learnt it, and where he had left 


The story so far is characteristic of the 
falseness and intrigue of courts: the sequel 


| will exhibit the character of an individual. 


Louvois detested Puygilhem for many rea- 


extraordinary character that the artificial heat | sons, and feared his influence in a post which 
of this court atmosphere ever encouraged in | gave him so many occasions of interfering in 


its superabundant and unnatural growth. The 
Duke de Saint-Simon and he married two sis- 
ters, and during the latter part of Lauzun’s 


his own department of war. No time was to 
be lost. Nyert was embraced, thanked, and 
sent off as quickly as possible, while Louvois, 


life, (and it was a long one, for he lived to | taking some paper by way of excuse, descend- 


the age of ninety years) they were much to- 
gether. The author of these memoirs was 
therefore well qualified, both by position as 
well as by perspicacity, to detect the peculiar 
characteristics of his connexion. 


ed, and found Puygilhem, and Nyert who had 
returned, in the cabinet already mentioned. 
Nyert feigns surprise at seeing Louvois, and 
tells him that the council had not risen. Never 
mind, says Louvois, I shall go in, for I have 
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a matter of importance to communicate to the 
king which requires despatch. The king, 
surprised at seeing him, asks what he wants, 
rises, and goes to him. Louvois draws 


him to the window, and tells him that he | 
knows his majesty is about to declare Puy- 
gilhem Master General of the Ordnance, that 
he is waiting for him at the door with that ob- 
ject, and then submits to him that although | 
his majesty is of course full master of his own 
gifts and graces, that still he (Louvois) thinks | 


it only for the good of his service to represent | 


to him the absolute incompatibility that exists 
between Puygilhem’s temper and his own, 
and that it will be impossible to get on amica- 
bly with a man of his extreme caprice and 
haughty manners. Several other objections 
are enumerated by Saint-Simon, as mentioned 
by Louvois. One circumstance was enough 
to decide the king. 
voked to find that the secret was known to 
the man from whom of al! others he wished 
to conceal it. 


resumed his seat at the council table. When 
it broke up, the king went out to go to mass, 
and passed Puygilhem without saying a word. 
Paygilhem waited the rest of the day in no 
smal] astonishment, and seeing that the pro- 
mised declaration appeared to be no more 
thought of, he spoke of it to the king, after 
his evening audience. The king answered 
that it could not be yet, and that he would see 
about it. The ambiguity of the answer, and 


the dryness of the king's manner, alarmed | 


Puygilhem. He had the run of the ladies of 
the court, and was master of the jargon of gal- 
lantry. He went in search of Madame de 
Montespan, to whom he related his griefs, and 
begged of her to interfere and bring the mat- 
ter toa point. She promised him her aid, and 
amused him in this manner several days. 
Tired out with delay, and tormented with 
anxiety to discover where laid the impedi- 
ment, he hit upon the most impudent expe- 
dient that ever entered the brain of man, and 
which is only to be conceived of a man of 
Lauzun’s incredible audacity and indelicacy 
combined. The king was accustomed, at that 
time, to pay his visits to Madame de Montes- 
pan in the afternoon. Aware of this circum- 
stance, Puygilhem, by means of an intrigue 
with Madame de Montespan’s maid, (for no- 
thing came amiss to him that served his pur- 
poses,) contrived to secrete himself under the 
bed of her mistress's apartment. In this po- 
sition he was enabled to overhear their conver- 
sation, from which he learned that Louvois 
was the obstacle in his way, the mortification 
of the king at his secret having got wind, and 


his majesty’s determination not to give him | 
And then he | 


the Ordnance, out of spite. 
heard all that was said of himself by both par- 
ties, and found that the lady who had pro- 
mised bim her good offices, did him al! the ill 


turns'that she could. A cough, the slightest | 


He was extremely pro- | 


He answered Louvois very | 
gravely, that the thing was not done yet, and | 
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| movement, the least chance might have dis- 
| covered the rash spy, and his fate would have 
| been sealed. Much of his subsequent life 
was spent in the Bastille, but for this offence 
| he either never would have gone in, or never 
| come out. Saint-Simon observes that this is 
| a story which suffocates and horrifies at the 
| same time. 

The use which Puygilhem made of his 
| knowledge was pretty nearly as characteristic 
| as the adventure itself. When he got from 
| under the bed he went and stuck himself at 
| the lady's dressing-room door, to wait her 
| coming out to go to the ballet. He presented 
his hand to lead her out, and asked her with 
an air of the most polished softness and re- 
| spect, whether he could flatter himself that 
| she had deigned to remember him to his ma- 
jesty. She assured him that she had not 
failed to do so, and then told him all the fine 
things she had said to the king, and as he con- 
trived to throw in a few incredulous interjec- 
tions in order to draw her on, she repeated her 
assertions with many asseverations of their 
truth. As soon as she had finished he drew 
closer to her, and told her in her ear that she 
was a liar, a cheat, a swindler, and a strum- 
pet; and he then repeated word for word the 
conversation she had held with the king 
The effect of such a scene may be conceived 
Madame de Montespan was so overpowered 
| that she could not utter a word; she trembled 
frem head to foot, could scarcely get to the 
ballet, and when there, fainted in the midst 
of the whole court. In the evening she told 
the king what had happened, and made no 
doubt but that it was the devil himself who 
had informed Puygilhem so exactly of their 
conversation. The king was extremely in- 
censed at the insult Madame de Montespan 
had received, and not a little tormented t 
discover how Puygilhem had gained his in- 
formation. 

Puygilhem on his part was furious at having 
lost the place, and the king and his mistress 
were upon terms of no little embarrassment 
At length Puygilhem, by means of his grandes 
entrées, seized the occasion of a téte-a-téte 
with the king to remind him of the Ordnance, 
and audaciously demanded that he should keep 
his word. The king answered that he was no 


' longer bound to do so: that he had only given 


it under a promise of secrecy. Whereupon 
Puygilhem retired a few steps, turned his 
back on the king, drew his sword, and stamp- 
ing on the blade with his foot, broke it in two. 
crying out furiously that he would no longer 
serve a prince who had broken his word so 
shamefully. The conduct of the king, on this 
occasion was marked by what Saint-Simon 
calls the finest action of his life. There is 
undoubtedly in it a mixture of dignity, grace, 
| and at the same time point, which often cha- 
| racterized the behaviour of this monarch. He 
instantly turned away from the offender, 
opened the window, threw his cane out of it, 
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and after saying that he should never have 


forgiven himself for having struck a man of 


quality, left the room. The result is curious. 


The next day Puygilhem was arrested, and | 


sent to the Bastille; he, however, came out 
in a few days, having been prevailed upon to 
relinquish the Ordnance, and accept the charge 
of captain of the bagy-guards. Such is the 
wonderful force of unsubduable impudence. 
The story of the attachment which Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans conceived for him, and the 
marriage which was only broken off by his 
own ill-timed punctiliousness, and would, if 
it had taken place, by her blood-royal and her 
immense wealth, have raised him above every 
subject in the realm, is well known by the ac- 
count given of it by the lady herself in her 
Memoirs. He made his refraining from mar- 
rying Mademoiselle a great favour with the 





king, and his good fortune continued in- 


creasing, and advanced to a surprising height 
of prosperity and distinction, when all of a 
sudden, about a year after, on his return from 


Paris to Versailles, he was arrested, conducted | 


to the Bastille, and afterwards to Pignerol. 
The cause of this reverse of fortune is like- 
wise traced to the resentment of the mistress 
and the minister. Madame de Montespan had 
not forgotten the treatment she had received 
from him on a variety of occasions, and the 
jealousy of Louvois was continually excited 
by Lauzun's success, and by the impudence 
of his rivalry. 

Lauzun recovered his liberty, but not till 
ten years after, when it was purchased at an 
immense sacrifice by Mademoiselle, but he 
was never restored to his influence over the 
king’s mind. For many years he was not 
permitted to come within five miles of the 
court, and ultimately only procured his return 
by his gallantry in safely escorting the Queen 
of James II. and her son from London to Ca- 
lais, when that monarch was obliged to make 
his escape from England. This return was, to 
aman of Lauzun’s character one of triumph ; 
adroit and able courtier as he was he did not 
fail to make the best use of his position be- 
tween the two courts of St. Germains and 
Versailles. For the rest of his life he enjoyed 
great consideration and a munificent fortune, 
and lived the life, and had all the distinctions 
of a nobleman of the very highest class. He 
had the best table and the best house both at 
court and at Paris, and they were graced by 
the first society. But with all this, he was 


miserable. The familiar approach to the king | 
was gone. With all Lauzun’s capricious love | 


of independence, his vanity, and his insolence, 
he was a courtier by birth, education, and 
habit, and to a courtier of Louis XIV. the idea 
of the king was all in all. It was like living 
without light to be without his favour, and 
having enjoyed his intimacy, to be deprived 
of it was to be struck blind. Such tricks can 
the force of habit play with the imagination 
of the strongest minds ; the impression of re- 
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ceived and undoubted public opinion scarcely 
ever fails to sink deep. The atmosphere in 
which a man is born seems to colour his intel- 
lect, and the dye is too fast ever to be washed 
out. Sir Thomas More believed in witeh- 
eraft; Lord Bacon in the force of charms; 
and Lauzun in the magic of a king’s smile. 
In order to regain it, he did many of the ex- 
traordinary things recounted by Saint-Simon, 
and what is more, his vexation at not suc- 
ceeding led him into indescribable folly. He 
either fancied himself or pretended to be in 
profound disgrace, and every year he kept a 
sort of anniversary of his fall by some extra- 
vagant exhibition of madness. At these times 
he used to say his grief overcame his reason. 
He hoped to please the king by this refinement 
of flattery; the king only laughed at him. 
Nobody else, however, dared to laugh: Lau- 
zun was the most formidable person about the 
court: his malice was as bitter as his wit was 
inexhaustible. His manners were reserved, 


| measured, even gentle and respectful: from 








under this low and honied tone, however, 
sprung up sallies of the most piercing and over- 
whelming description, either for their extreme 
justness, their force, or their humour, and this 
in two or three words, and sometimes with an 
air of absence or indifference as if he was not 
thinking of what he said. A man so much fear- 
ed had of course no friends. He was not only 
severe in words, he punished practically some- 
times. In the execution of one of his schemes 
of regaining the confidence of the king, he went 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, in order to pick up some po- 
litical connexion among the foreigners of dis- 
tinction who at that time resorted there, and 
whom he calculated on turning to account 

Not succeeding, he resolved on visiting the 
army of Marechal Villeroy, then in the field 
(1705), where he was received with all the ho- 
nours of war, as having commanded in chiei 
the armies of the (French) king in Ireland. He 
remained three days with the army, which was 
in presence of the enemy. It was known that 
the king was desirous of a battle, and all the 
world, which is the way of the peaceable folk, 
seconded the king in his wish, for nothing is 
so gratifying to citizens at home as to hear of 
the spilling of blood. his was the reason of 
Lauzun's visit. The officers to whose care 
Villeroy had committed him, took him to see 
the enemy's outposts and showed him all in 
their power; he, however, so teased them 
with questions, and was so anxious to know 
more than they could tell him, that out of 
spite, they carried him within musket shot, 
and ran the risk of being surrounded, thinking 
thereby to give him a fright. Lauzun, how- 
ever, was the last man on earth to be afraid. 
He had, with all his ardour, that kind of coo! 
courage which is so well acquainted with every 
degree of peril, that it can look on and discri- 
minate the nature of every risk, as if the ob- 
servation was carried on at the fireside. In- 
stantly seeing through the design, he diverted 
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himself with redoubling his questions, and 
took care to stop in every position which he 
knew to be most dangerow$, so that he had 
the satisfaction of seeing several of them 
walking wide, and endeavouring to shuffle 
off. He only permitted them to withdraw, 
when he had thoroughly convinced them that 
they had mistaken their man. 

On his return to court, every body got about 
him to learn the situation of the armies. 
This was what he had gone to see, and longed 
to tell. He acted his usual part of the re- 
served, the disgraced courtier, a forgotten ne- 
glected character, who could not see two steps 
before him. The day after his return he went 
to the Princess of Conti's, to pay his court to the 
dauphin, who did not like him, but who knew 
that he (Lauzun) detested Villeroy. Monseig- 
neur put various questions to him respecting 
the position of the armies, and the obstacles 
which prevented them from engaging. The 
duke drew back, after the manner of a man 
who is resolved to be pressed ; he did not con- 
ceal that he had been a great deal between the 
two armies, and very near the enemy's outposts, 
but contented himself with launching out in 
praise of the beauty of the king's troops, and 
the high spirits they were in at finding them- 
selves so near the enemy, in such fine posi- 
tion, and on their eagerness to engage. “ But 
why did they not engage’’’ Pushed at length 
to the point he wanted, “I will tell you,” said 
he, “since you absolutely command me, that 
I have very exactly reconnoitered the fronts of 
the two armies, and the whole ground between 
them, and on their right and left. It is true 
there is no rivulet between them, and that I 
saw neither ravine nor hollow road either to 
get over or into, but there are other obstacles 
which I took a great deal of notice of."’ “ But 
what on earth are they?” said Monseigneur : 
whereupon Lauzun began repeating over again 
the impediments which did not exist; at last, 
pushed to extremity, he drew his snuff-box 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Remark now, Monseig- 
neur; there is a thing between them which 
is exceedingly embarrassing for the feet—a 
growth of broom.”’ “ But how high?" “‘ How 
high shal! I say,—how high,” he repeated, 
looking about the room for an object of com- 
parison; “high, high,” at length he said, 
“high I do assure, as this snuff-bor.”’ The 
dauphin burst into laughter, as it was intended 
he should; all the company joined : the story 
took, ran through the court, and soon arrived 
intown. The same evening it was told to 
the king. Lauzun had his triumph, and 
showed, in this way, his gratitude to Mare- 
chal Villeroy for all the honours he had paid 
him, and his own pique at having picked up 
nothing at Ajx-la-Chapelle which answered 
his purpose. 

One day, a short time before his death, 
when he was supposed to be dying, he called 
the priest to him who had been very assiduous 
during his illness, and who, as Lauzun knew, 
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was stimulated to his extra exertions by his 
hope of a considerable bequest for the re- 
building of his church, and gave him a formal 
benediction, telling him that that was all he 
had forhim. The Duke de la Force was pre- 
sent, a man whom Lauzun had always made 
his butt; to him he began making a grave 
speech of thanks and gratitude for his atten- 
tion to him during his illness, and as he was 
the eldest of his house, beseeched him to give 
him his blessing. The Duke de la Force, 


| with the priest beside him, was struck by the 


| 


| 
| 





absurdity of the request, but at length com- 
plied; the pair were immediately dismissed 
and retired, the duke laughing, and the priest 
not a little mortified at the scene. Another 
day, when he was said to be very ill, Biron 
and his wife ventured on tip-toe to the door 
of his room, and keeping behind the curtains, 
contrived to get a peep at him; they were 
perceived in the glass—To Biron he was at- 
tached, but his wife, who was his own niece, 
and his principal heir, he detested, as he 
thought her mercenary, and her manners 
were disagreeable to him. Offended at this 
invasion of his sick chamber, which he attri- 
buting to avarice and a desire to ascertain 
whether he would soon be dead, he deter- 
mined to make the parties repent, and to 
amuse himself at the same time. He began 
to pray aloud, in the character of a repentant 
sinner, to beg pardon of God for his past tres- 
passes, and to hope that at least the goods 
which he possessed might serve to expiate 
his sins, and to promise that all should be left 
for pious uses without reserve, and to thank 
the Almighty for having left him this last 
means of escaping from the consequences of 
his iniquities. This prayer was uttered in a 
tone so penitent and with such apparent ear- 
nestness, that Biron and his wife never 
doubted for a moment that he was going to 
execute his design, and that they should be 
left withouta penny. The sick duke sent for 
notaries, who drew up the will in the spirit 
of his prayer, and Madame de Biron was in 
despair. He, however, deferred adding his 
signature, and finding himself getting better 
and better, never signed it at all. This co- 
medy greatly delighted him, and he often 
laughed over it with some of his particular 
friends, on his recovery; for in spite of the 
strength of his disease, and his extreme old 
age, (he was ninety when he died,) he got 
quite well, and no signs of weakness seemed 
to remain. With all the external indications 
of poor health, he had a constitution of iron, 
and an appetite of inordinate vigour. 

His long confinement in prison had rendered 
him enamoured of a gloomy solitude ; he would 
retire from the best company in the world to 
his apartment, and indulge in moody reflec- 
tions: this was his custom every afternoon. 
It had also rendered him suspicious. When 
a confessor was sent to him in prison, at a 
time when he was expected to die, he insisted 
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upon having a capuchin, only for the sake of | 


the test of his beard, and when he came near 


him he laid hold of him and gave the beard a | 


twitch as proved to him at least that it was not 
false, and that there was a probability that the 
priest was not a spy. 

Of the very able and brilliant general, the 
Maréschal de Luxembourg, these Memoirs 
speak copiously ; partly because he was the 


commander under whom Saint-Simon served | 


his first apprenticeship in arms, but chiefly 
on account of a claim which the Duc de Lux- 
embourg set up of precedence over sixteen 
dukes and peers of France, in right of the 
duchy he received through his wife. The 


importance attributed to this claim in these | 
times it is hardly possible for us to appreci- | 
ate; precedence and the trifling shades of | 
rank are accidents which the more philoso- | 


phical spirit of the present day leads men 
to speak of at least lightly, however in some 
instances they may stickle for them. But 
precedence in the court of Louis XIV. was 


the life and soul of the age, and if there | 


was any thing deemed worth the sacrifice of 
life or fortune it was the privilege of standing 
higher, or being called up before another. In 
the details of this cause, so variously and in- 
geniously pursued, there is nothing to inter- 
est a modern reader beyond the devotion with 


which it was carried on, the ability and rank | 


of the parties who struggled through this con- 
test about a shadow, and more especially the 
solemn importance attached to it by the able, 
the sensible, and upright Saint-Simon him- 
self. The spectacle is humiliating; it leads a 
man to suspect the nature of his pursuits, as- 
sume what guise of respectability they may, 
and to be at last disposed to exclaim that all 
is “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The Duc de Luxembourg was named Bou- 
teville: he was the son of the famous duel- 
list, the Comte de Bouteville, who, when he 
was in exile at Brussels for having killed the 
Comte de Thorigny, had the temerity to re- 
turn to Paris and fight Beuvron, the relation 
of Thorigny, whose second was Bussy D’Am- 
boise, and who was killed in the rencontre. 
Bouteville, with his second and cousin, Ros- 
madec, failed in making his escape: both 
were beheaded on the Place de Greve, in 
1627. Bouteville was of the family of Mont- 
morency. The young Bouteville was born 
six months after the catastrophe which befel 
his father. His name, his talents and his 
ambition triumphed over obstacles which to 
another would have been fatal; features of a 
very repulsive cast, and a figure which a hump 
before, and a very pointed one behind, had 
not prepared him for a career of gallantry. 
Nevertheless the spirit of intrigue, the confi- 
dence acquired from his familiarity with the 
great world, together with the habit of gaiety 
and debauch then in fashion, enabled him 
successfully to overcome the deficiencies of 
his person. His countenance, moreover, 
Museum.—V ol. XX. 
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when the eye had become accustomed to it, 
though it had that peculiar expression which 
distinguishes the deformed, won upon his 
friends, more especially when joined with the 
grace and brilliancy that seemed to mark his 
most trifling action. 

The military career of Luxembourg was 
marked by alternations of idleness and vic- 
tory: he seemed to have only to make an ef- 
fort to triamph over his enemies. His coup- 
d'e@il was extremely accurate ; in the face of 
the enemy he was calm, deliberate, prudent; 
on the day of battle, full of confidence and 
boldness, and, at the same time, a coolness 
which enabled him to see and foresee every 
thing in the midst of the hottest fire and the 
most imminent danger. It was then that he 
was really great; in all other matters he was 
indolence itself. Play, and gay conversa- 
tion with his intimate friends, and every 
evening private suppers with select friends, 
were all he seemed to care for: at them every 
thing was forgotten but gaiety, and if he was 
near a town, women were always added to 
the party. At such times he was inaccessi- 
ble; he neither gave an order nor received a 
message, and however urgent, he was never 
interrupted. He lived to the age of sixty- 
seven, leading the same life, and acting as if 
he thought himself but twenty-five. At last, 
however, age, tenperament, and conforma- 
tion, combined to betray him, and be sunk 
in the midst of a most brilliant career. 

Among the other generals of the court and 
the contemporaries of Saint-Simon, one of 
the most distinguished and remarkable was 
Maréchal Villars. His success, both in the 
field and court, have given him a name in 
history which shows how little history is to 
be depended upon for any thing except the 
rude outlines of events. The contempora- 
ries of Villars saw the real man, and Saint- 
Simon has painted him at full length. Our 
character shall be true to the impression re- 
ceived from the Memoirs: it must necessarily, 
however, be condensed into a comparatively 
brief space. 

The birth of Villars, in his time, when 
aristocratic distinctions were so highly prized, 
was not one to build a reputation upon: his 
father had risen from obscurity by his skill 
and courage in the use of the small sword, 
and had been retained in the household of, 
and seconded in their duels, some of the first 
nobility, after which he was employed at 
court, and was received chevalier of the or- 
der of St. Esprit. Villars, his son, is said to 
have received a piece of advice from his mo- 
ther on which he invariably acted, and which 
probably proved of more service to him in life 
than the reputation of his father’s courage, or 
the distinctions it acquired him. She said to 
him, “when in presence of the king talk 
continually of yourself :’’ a counsel which he 
religiously kept with his sovereign, and more- 
over extended to all his subjects, forgetting 
No. 118.—2 R 
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the second part of her advice, which was, 
“never to mention himself to any body else.” 
Villars was-a Thraso in speech, but he con- 
trived to be so also in deeds: by the concur- 
rence of lucky accidents he realized his most 
extravagant boasts, and no one was more lost 
in admiration at their accomplishment than 
himself: he could neither think nor speak of 
any thing else, and as he was a complete re- 
pertory of plays and operas, and filled his 
discourse with quotations from them, the air 
of rhodomontade he gave to his whole course 
of action may be easily conceived. Jn fact, 
in his highest employments and greatest com- 
mands (and he rose to the highest the mo- 
narch had to bestow) he was nothing more or 
less than a strolling player ranting through 
his part, with this method in his madness, 
that he always took care to rant wholly on the 
subject of his own exploits. It may be sup- 
posed, that the man who had eyes only for 
his own deeds had a heart for nobody but him- 
self, and but little love was lost; he had no 
friend but himself, and to serve that friend 
there was no depth of servility or baseness to 
which he would not crawl; he was never 
known to do any thing for another beyond 
paying an extravagant compliment, which 
was the coinage with which he used to repay 
all sorts of services ; consequently, he had as 
few followers as friends: he maintained his 
consequence chiefly by the magnificent opi- 
nion he maintained of himself, and by the 
determination to spare no sacrifice of self-re- 
spect or indeed any thing or any body else to 
uphold his authority. As for the ordinary 
means of preserving an employment, attend- 
ing to its duties, of them he was utterly reck- 
less; they might perform them that would, 
all he was intent upon was to remain in the 
enjoyment of the dignity and the income of 
his charge: his magnificence was of a kind 
truly Gascon, for it concealed the most 
wretched avarice; and his rapacity was that 
of aharpy. During the war he would send 
out detachments with no other view than pil- 
lage, and has been known to direct the move- 
ments of an entire army with this sole view. 
He had heaped together piles of gold by the 
plunder of war, and, as he was utterly shame- 
less, he would make a joke of the means by 
which he had amassed it. His love of gam- 
bling was unconquerable : for he was as lucky 
in the saloon as in the field: he always won. 
The stage was another of his passions, whe- 
ther from a love of the drama or the loose wo- 
men who are always connected with a thea- 
tre; with these people and their paramours 
he lived, and spoke their language. Not all 
his honours and great employments could 
keep him from this description of society, or 
from disgracing his old age by the most gross 
and indecent conversation, of which he made 
no secret. He was, in fact, utterly destitute 
of shame. With all this, he possessed some 
of the highest qualifications of a general. He 
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had a tolerably just coup-d'eil: his 

virtue was, however, that of masking his real 
intentions, and at the same time bringing up 
his forces to a particular spot, and at a parti- 
cular moment; this is the great problem a ge- 
neral has to work : Napoleon solved it better 
than any one; Villars owed his success to it. 
It is made a matter of reproach to him, that 
he was utterly indifferent to every thing 
which respects the commissariat, the wagon 
train, the protection of convoys,—he left 
such matters to those who would care for 
them. In modern armies a commander-in- 
chief is almost relieved from such duties by 
means of responsible agents. Villars cared 
little about their responsibility ; if they failed 
he threw the failure upon them; if they suc- 
ceeded he took all the glory of success to 
himself. 

In action he was cool, and his ideas clear ; 
though, occasionally, he would permit his 
sanguine temper to triumph and get heated, 
thus involving himself in confusion and em- 
barrassment. When he gave orders they 
were couched in the most fulsome language 
to the party to whom they were addressed ; 
he dwelt upon the esteem he had for the offi- 
cer, and the confidence he felt in his exer- 
tions, but he committed nothing to paper, and 
went into no details—all was cloudy ; if good 
came out of it, Villars was glorified ; if evil, 
the agent was overwhelmed with the conse- 
quences of failure. His personal courage ne- 
ver fluctuated ; not so his mental courage ; as 
long as he was not invested with responsibi- 
lity, there was no exploit too daring, no 
scheme too wild for him; but when he was 
placed at the head of armies, he grew chary 
of his laurels, and at times even allowed op- 
portunities of exertion to escape him which 
ought to have been turned to account. In 
spite of the success with which he was gene- 
rally attended, he failed to convince any one 
of his great services excepting the king and 
himself. It is probable that kings are placed, 
in respect of individuals, very much in the 
position of posterity ; they are too far above 
them to see any thing beyond gross results. 

The memoirs of Villars, published under 
his name, bear every mark of having come 
from his pen; they are confused and bombas- 
tic; and even where he enters into minute 
details, they are almost entirely a tissue of 
fiction. The embarrassment which distin- 
guishes his writings marked his conduct in 
council; he began with ardour, then wander- 
ed, and soon lost himself, until some chari- 
table colleague assisted him in recovering the 
track and helped him out with the remainder 
of his opinion; and his confusion frequently 
arrived at that pitch that he would declare 
the exact contrary of what he evidently meant 
to say. 

With all his own licentiousness and with 
that strange inconsistency which distinguishes 
men, he was exceedingly jealous of his wife, 




















whom he placed under the duennaship of his 
mother, whose undertaking was, never to let 
her out of sight. The Duc de Saint-Simon 
observes, that these precautions are always 
ridiculous, and by no means so successful as 
might be wished. As he directed his armies 
sometimes solely with a view to the amassing 
of wealth: on other occasions, he would 
change the whole plan of a campaign that he 
might have an opportunity of seeing his wife. 

The first president of the Parliament of Pa- 
ris, D’Harlay, was a man whose character 
will well repay the study. Saint-Simon, who 
hated him,—and he was generally both fear- 
ed and hated,—has touched off his minutest 
peculiarities with a felicity animated by warm 
admiration of his talents and the deepest con- 
tempt of his character. The high office held 
by Harlay brought him repeatedly into con- 
tact with the king, and more especially with 
the aristocracy, with whom it was then the 
custom prevailing to solicit their own cause 
before the tribunal over which Harlay pre- 
sided. 

Harlay was a spare little man, but full of 
vigour and energy, with a lozenge-shaped 
face, a large aquilike nose, and vulture eyes, 
that seemed ready to eat every thing up and 
to pierce the very walls. His dress was more 
ecclesisastical than legal, for he carried every 
thing that was formal to anextreme. He was 
always full dressed, his gait stooping, his 
speech slow, studied and distinct, his pronun- 
ciation of the old school, his words and phrases 
the same: his whole manner was made up, 
constrained, and affected: an air of hypocrisy 
infected all his actions; his manner was hol- 
low and cynical, his reverences were to the 
ground, and as he walked along, his dress 
rustled against the walls with a pretence of 
humility. His manner was always profound- 
ly respectful, under which was clearly enough 
to be seen a spirit of insolent audacity: and 
though his expressions were measured and 
guarded, pride of some sort was sure to peep 
out, and as much contempt and sarcasm, as he 
dared to show. 

His conversation was usually made up of 
sententious sayings and maxims: always dry 
and laconic; he was never at ease himself 
and no one with him. He had a great fund 
of sense, great penetration, a vast knowledge 
of mankind, more especially of that class of 
persons with whom he dealt; he was well ac- 
quainted with literature, extremely learned in 
jurisprudence, and more especially in interna- 
tional law. His reading was general, his 
memory extraordinary ; and though he studied 
a deliberate preciseness of manner, his quick- 
ness of repartee was surprising and never 
failed him. In all the intricacies of practice 
he was superior to the most dexterous practi- 
tioners. He had rendered himself so com- 
pletely the master of the Parliament that not 
a single member stood before him, but with 
the trembling humility of a pupil: he ruled 
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all connected with it with the most absolute 
tyranny, turning and using them as he listed, 
and often without their perceiving it; and 
when they did, they were obliged to submit. 
He never suffered the slightest approach to 
familiarity om the part of any person: even in 
his own family as much ceremony was kept 
up as between the most perfect strangers. At 
table the conversation turned upon the most 
common-place subjects, and though resident 
in the same house, his son never called upon 
him without sending a message ; when he en- 
tered, his father rose to meet him with hat in 
hand, ordered a chair to be brought, and took 
leave of him in the same manner. Harlay 
was celebrated for his dexterity in his form 
of “bowing out:’ the instant he wished to 
get rid of any person, he began bowing them 
out from door to door, with so much af- 
fected humility, and at the same time with 
such determined perseverance, that it was 
equally impossible either to be offended or to 
resist. After he had uttered one of the cruel 
bon mots, for which he was remarkable, and 
many of which are preserved, he would in- 
stantly commence his “ reverences” and not 
end until his antagonist was fairly driven 
from the field. He carried this formal mode 
of politeness to such an excess that he gene- 
rally saw his victims into their coach, and the 
door shut upon them. On one occasion, the 
Duc de Rohan leaving him in great dudgeon 
at the manner in which he had’ been treated 
in an audience, as he was descending the 
stairs indulged in all sorts of abuse of the First 
President to his intendant, who accompanied 
him, when suddenly turning round, they found 
Harlay close behind them, bowing them out 
in the most reverential style possible. The 
Duke, quite confused, begged and prayed, and 
was quite shocked that he should give himself 
the trouble to see him out. “ Oh, sir,”’ said 
Harlay, “ it is impossible to quit you, you say 
such charming things;’’ and in fact he did 
not leave him till he had seen him off in his 
carriage. The Duchess de Ferté, in the 
same way, as she was descending his stair- 
case, called him “ an old baboon :”’ she found 
he was close behind her, but hoped it had not 
been heard, for no change in his manner was 
visible. He put her into her carriage with 
his usual prostrations. Shortly after her 
cause came on, and judgment was quickly 
given in her favour. The Duchess ran to 
the President and overwhelmed him with her 
gratitude. He as usual plunged into his re- 

verences, and was full of humility and mo- 

desty, till he caught an opportunity when all 

eyes being upon them, then looking her full 

in the face, he said, “‘ Madam, I am delighted 

that an old baboon can do a favour for an old 

ape.” The Duchess would have killed him 

on the spot; he, however, recommenced his 

reverences, and bowed her out of the place, 

in profound silence and his eyes upon the 

ground, till he had seen her into her carriage. 
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When the Jesuits and the Fathers of the 
Oratory were disputing, he wished to make 
up the quarrel without bringing it before the 
tribunals. He sent for the leaders of the two 
parties and tried to reconcile them; as he was 
taking leave of them, he said to the Jesuits, 
“my fathers, what happiness it would be to 
live in your society,” and turning to the de- 
legates of the Oratory, “and, my fathers, to 
die in yours.’’ His sayings were, however, 
not so remarkable either for their point or wit 
as for their consummate audacity, their cruel 
triumph over every feeling of sympathy and 
consideration for another. He gloried in in- 
flicting a blow which in defiance of all the 


laws of good breeding and in the security of 


his high and sacred position, laid his object 
sprawling in helpless humiliation. 
Montataire, a chevalier of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, who had married a daughter of 
the well known Bussy-Rabutin, was remarka- 
ble, as well as his wife, for being a great 
talker: they were also celebrated for their 
excessive litigiousness. They were once at 
an audience of the President, and began to 
talk of a cause which they had before him, as 
was the manner and custom of the time. 
The husband began to speak, but had not ad- 
vanced far before the lady took the words out 
of his mouth, and proceeded to explain the 
business for him. The First President listen- 
ed for some time; at length, interrupting her, 
he said to Montataire, “1s that your wife, 
sir?” “ Yes, sir,’ said Montataire, not a lit- 
tle astonished at the question. “ Sir,” re- 
plied the President, “ J pity you,’ shrugging 
up his shoulders with an air of compassion, 
and then turning his back uponthem. Every 
body laughed: it was impossible to help it. 
The discomfited pair retreated in confusion. 

Two counsellors, who had bought estates 
of the noble names of De Persan and de Croi, 
and had taken their names, as was customary 
with the nobility of the time, were announced 
at one of his audiences. He pretended not to 
know them, and as they were presented, bow- 
ed with his lowest reverence, but on rising, 
Me looked suddenly in their faces, and pre- 
‘tended all of a sudden to recognise them; 
** Masks!” he said, “ I know you.” 

He seems to have treated all such preten- 
sions as an invasion of the ranks of the pri- 
vileged order, and in the same light regarded 
even the assumption of their dress or costume. 
During the vacation, while he was residing 
at his seat of Grosbois, two young barristers 
called on him to pay their respects. They 
were attired in gray dresses, such as were worn 
in the country, with their cravats twisted and 
passed through the button-hole, after a man- 
ner that seems at the time to have been fa- 
shionable, and which was, perhaps, an in- 
fringement on the etiquette of the court, or 
rather a departure from the costume of the 
bar. This shocked his cynical humour. He 
called for a sort of equerry, looked at him, 
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and then said to a groom, drive out this fel- 
low, (alluding to the equerry,) who has the 
impudence to wear a cravat like these gentle- 
men here. The gentlemen, says Saint-Simon, 
were nearly on the point of fainting, got off 
as quickly as they could, and promised never 
to return. . 

The brutality of Harlay arose from his own 
wretched sufferings; he lived on the rack of 
a horrible temper; he was eaten up, not with 
remorse, but with what, at the present day, 
might perhaps be called indigestion. He suf- 
fered from a kind of madness, which, without 
interfering with his efficiency or his acuteness 
in the most intricate affairs presented for his 
decision, made him the terror and scourge of 
every person that had any thing to do with 
him. His natural talents were of the highest 
order, and yet he was destitute of every prin- 
ciple of honour; ambition, avarice, and even 
crime, were the stains of his life. He was 
proud, haughty, rancorous, spiteful, and even 
wicked by the natural promptings of his 
heart; he was hypocritical, and when there 
was need, grovelling and humble; in the 
commonest actions of his life, hollow and 
false ; and yet in all matters of common busi- 
ness between Peter and James, he was scru- 
pulously exact and just for the sake of his re- 
putation; but let his interests, his passions, 
or even the air of the court or success there 
interfere, and no man was capable of commit- 
ting more barefaced iniquity.” 

Of all the interesting characters sacred to 
fame and history with which this voluminous 
work abounds, none is more attractive in all 
its forms than that of Fenelon. Man, in a 
state of society, by which we understand a 
being artificial to a certain extent, and under 
a despotic, a religious, and a refined reign, like 
that of Louis XIV., artificial to a point of ex- 
treme nicety, certainly never so nearly ap- 
proached the model of perfection as in the in- 
stance of this great man. In the cireum- 
stances of his rise, in his fall, in his manners, 
in the tolerance of his spirit and the wonder- 
ful mode in which he combined the finesse of 
a courtier with the simplicity of a Christian, 
qualities are exhibited which require to be se- 
parately and minutely studied by one who 
would make himself master of this great cha- 
racter. Saint-Simon, as the bosom friend of 
the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, fast 
and faithful friends of Fenelon, to whom he 
owed his rise, and who, as long as he lived, 
remained his faithful and devoted intimates 
and disciples, had many and ample opportu- 
nities of knowing him well. His portrait and 
the anecdotes respecting him are certainly 
striking portions in a work, which is so rich 
in court-and-state human nature, that we do 
not know where to turn without renting 
upon either a picture ora lesson. We 
not do wrong in endeavouring to do justice 
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to the character of Fenelon by Saint-Simon 
in a translation, however difficult it may be 
to transfer the force and conciseness of the 
author to another language. 


“This prelate was a tall spare man, of a 
figure, pale, the nose large, the eyes full 
of fire and most expressive of sense and talent ; 
I have never seen any thing like his counte- 
nance, and having once seen it it was impossi- 
ble to forget it. It was full of contraries. 
There were gravity and gallantry, seriousness 
and gaiety; it was as appropriate to the man 
of learning as the bishop, to the bishop as the 
man; above all, there shone forth in it, as in 
all the rest of his person, an air of perfect 
, decorum, delicacy, mind, and, more 
than any thing, nobleness. It required an ef- 
fort to take your eyes from him. All his por- 
traits are speaking, without, however, catch- 
ing the exact harmony which reigned in the 
inal, or the various delicate shades of cha- 
racter collected in his face. His manners cor- 
responded with his appearance ; his ease com- 
municated itself to others; there were more- 
over, an air and a good taste that are only 
acquired by mixing with the best society and 
the great world, which diffused themselves 
over all his conversations; along with which a 
natural eloquepcee, gentle yet flowery, an insi- 
nuating politeness, at the same time noble and 
discriminative. An elocution, neat, easy and 
agreeable; every thing appeared, as it fell 
from him, clear and perspicuous; even mat- 
ters, which in other hands would have been 
thought embarrassed and obscure. He seemed 
never to wish to appear a wiser man than the 
one he was conversing with; he put himself 
within the reach of his auditor, without letting 
him perceive it, so that the effect was like en- 
chantment, and nobody could leave him, no 
one not try to return to him. It was this rare 
talent—and he had it to the highest pitch of 
perfection—which all his life bound his friends 
to him, in spite of his disgrace, and which in 
their dispersion brought them together to talk 
of him, to regret him, to wish for him, to at- 
tach themselves closer and closer to him, as 
the Jews sigh for Jerusalem, and to pine for 
his return, as that unfortunate people sigh and 
wait for the coming of the Messiah. It was 
in the character of a species of prophet that he 
had acquired that power over his followers, 
which, though exercised in all sweetness and 
ayers yet could bear no resistance. If 
e had returned to court, or entered the coun- 
cil, which was his grand aim, he would not 
long have suffered his coadjutors to remain as 
companions. Once at anchor, once without 
need of the aid of others, it would have been 
soon dangerous not merely to resist him, but 
not ‘o maintain a constant condition of supple- 
ness and admiration towards him. 


“In the retirement of his diocese he lived 
with the humble and industrious piety of a 
pastor, and with the magnificence and confi- 
dence of a man who felt no pain at renouncing 
what others might suppose him to regret. He 


* had the air of keeping the world at its prope 


r 
distance. No man ever had the passion of 


pleasing more than he: it extended to the ser- 
vant as well as to the master; never did man 
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carry it further, or with a more constant, re- 
gular, and continued application, and undoubt- 
edly that man never lived who succeeded 
more eminently. Cambria is a place of great 
resort and : nothing could equal the 
politeness, the discernment, the charming and 
agreeable manner, with which he received 
every body. At first he was shunned; he 
courted no one; gradually, and almost insen- 
sibly, the charm of his manner attracted a 
small body of friends; under favour of this 
crowd, several of those whom fear had kept 
away, were glad to come and sow seeds, to be 
reaped in other times. From one to another 
the fashion caught, and every body went. 
When the duke of Burgundy began to show 
himself, the prelate’s court was still further 
increased, and really became an effective one 
when the duke became dauphin. The number 
of persons whom he had welcomed, the quan- 
tity of those who had ee with him in pass- 
ing through, the care he had taken of the sick, 
of the wounded, who on various occasions 
had been brought into the city, had won the 
hearts of the troops. He was assiduous in his 
attendance on the op and among the 
officers, high and low; he would keep invalids 
at his palace for many months together, until 
they were perfectly re-established. While in 
the character of a true pastor he was vigilant 
in his care of their souls, and ready at the call 
of the meanest among them, and with his 

wer of eloquence, and his knowledge of the 

uman heart, so successful in gaining authori- 
ty over their minds, he was not less attentive 
to their corporal wants. Subsistence and nu- 
triment for the sick, delicacies for the fasti- 
dious, and even medicines were brought from 
his abode in quantities; and yet in all this was 
an order, a method, and a care, that each thing 
was the best of its kind. At all consultations 
on critical cases he was sure to preside. It is 
absolutely incredible to what a point he be- 
came the idol of the soldiery, and how his 
name resounded into the very heart of the 
court. 

“His alms, his repeated episcopal visita- 
tions many times in the year, which made him 
personally known in the remotest district of his 
diocese, his frequent preachings both in town 
and village, his facility of access, his humanity 
to the lowly, his politeness to others, the natu- 
ral yrrace, which increased the value of every 
thing he said and did, made him adored by the 
people; and the priests, whose brother and 
father he called himself, wore him in their 
very hearts. And with all this art and this 
passion for pleasing there was nothing low, 
nothing common, affected, misplaced, he was 
always precisely on the right footing with 
every one. He was easy of access, every 
claim upon him was met with a prompt and 
disinterested expedition; and all who held of- 
fice under him throughout his extensive dio- 
cese seemed animated with the spirit of their 
principal.”"—vol. xii. p. 66. 

Saint-Simon then goes on to describe with, 
minuteness the daily habits and modes of life. 
of this true bishop, and charms us by the de- 
scription of the curious combination he con- 
trived to make between the hospitalities of a 
2R2 
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prince, and the duties of a Christian pastor. 
The details are full of interest, and we would 
recommend them to all such of our clerical 
readers as will condescend to study the cha- 
racter of a Catholic bishop, and adopt a model 
from another church; we regret that they run 
to too great an extent for our pages. 

Equally instructive is the history of this 
extraordinary man’s rise at court and his 
sudden banishment from it. The annals of 
theology contain no more instructive lesson 
than the history of Fenelon’s connexion with 
Madame Guyon, Madame Guyon’s introduc- 
tion to Madame de Maintenon, the intrigues 
of the Jesuit bishops, and the use they made 
of the king's mistress in bringing their ma- 
chinations to bear. 

It is to be lamented that Fenelon did not 
survive the king. If any man could have 
established a permanent and beneficial influ- 
ence over the mind of the Regent, it was the 
Archbishop of Cambria. The Duke of Saint- 
Simon himself was the person whose power, 
during the reign of the Duke of Orleans, was 
expected to be all paramount. A long inti- 
macy had subsisted between himself and the 
duke, and when the latter was under the dis- 
pleasure of the king, his uncle, when he was 
consequently abandoned by the whole court, 
and the subject of the most atrocious calum- 
nies—calumnies, however, in those times, not 
impossible and scarcely improbable—Saint- 
Simon alone, of all the grandees of the court, 
continued on the same footing of intimacy 
and friendship that had been previously main- 
tained: before the death of the king he had 
become his principal adviser, and when the 
regency was declared, might have been prin- 
cipal minister. He appears, however, to have 
shrunk from the cares and responsibility of a 
similar post, and contented himself with a 
place at the council board. His opinion and 
advice never ceased to possess great weight 
with the duke; but the mind of Saint-Simon 
was of too stern and uncompromising a cast 
to retain a permanent influence over a cha- 
racter ‘ike that of the regent. Saint-Simon’s 
independence, his aptitude for business, his 
plans of reform and amelioration, together 
with his strong aristocratic prejudices, proba- 
bly more frequently rendered his advice im- 
portanate than acceptable, so that, after va- 
rious fluctuations and disappointments, after 
intrigues against him and vigorous sallies in 
defence of his opinions, Saint-Simon accept- 
ed the temporary retirement of a ceremonial 
embassy to Madrid, and seems to have re- 
treated. into the character of a vigilant spec- 
tator and tried friend, who was called upon 
when others deceived or were not to be trust- 
ed The intercourse between the regent and 
our author was however permanent, and the 


intimacy and confidence on the part of the 


duke of Orleans subject but to very slight in- 
termissions. It was impossible, however, for 
a man of Saint-Simon's habits and sentiments 
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to remain constantly in the direction of a 
character like that of the duke of Orleans. 
A much meaner instrument was better adapt- 
ed to the purpose: and upon very different 
men from Saint-Simon must be thrown the 
extravagant measures, the unsettled policy, 
in short, the horrid profligacy, public and 
private, of the regency. Saint-Simon was 
however sufficiently mixed up with it all to 
let us fully into the secrets of the reign. 

The charge of the general falsehood of his- 
tory, alleged so freely and perhaps so truly, 
is inapplicable to such a work as the one be- 
fore us. Saint-Simon was not a litterateur 
collecting scattered notices of public events 
from inefficient authorities, and moulding the 
whole into some general idea of the order 
aed succession of motives and actions cast in 
his own brain. When he writes of the men 
who influenced the transactions of his time, 
he speaks of persons he was in daily contact 
with, and in conjunction or opposition to 
whom he was himself concerned in the trans- 
action of the most important affairs in the 
country. Were it necessary to produce in- 
stances of the light which such men throw 
upon the rude and shadowless pictures of his- 
tory, we might instance the character of the 
regent himself, which, till the publication of 
these Memoirs, has never been rightly under- 
stood. As we pass from page to page of the 
latter volumes, the monster of other writers 
vanishes, and the human being takes his 
place: his vices do not become less odious, 
but they are more intelligible: instead of 
being horrified by a phantasmagoria, now re- 
treating into undistinguishable pettiness, now 
rushing upon and overpowering the imagina- 
tion with the vastness and ugliness of its 
lurid proportions, we have presented to us 
the image of a man, the likeness indeed of a 
fallen angel, but at the same time a being 
whose inconsistencies and excesses we can 
comprehend and arrange or account for, with 
whose misfortunes and disappointments we 
can sympathise, while we do not the Ioss de- 
test his enormities. He and his daughter, the 
Duchess of Berri, as they are painted in the 
Saint-Simon gallery, are admirable studies 
for the moralist who would write on the edu- 
cation of princes. Cardinal Dubois, the duke 
de Noailles, and all the other heroes of the 
regency, are also drawn at full length. This 
portion of the memoirs relative to and on the 
regency, and that short period of the majority 
of Louis XV. which preceded the death of 
the Duke of Orleans, occupy rather more 
than seven volumes of the whole twenty-one, 
and are perhaps more replete with stirring 
incidents than the preceding part, but fall 
sadly below them in the dignity and ability 
of the historic personages of the former reign. 
On the death of Louis the government be- 
came one infamous scramble, and the persons 
engaged in the disgraceful hustle were fit 








actors in such scenes. 


























From the Atheneum. 
THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 


Grorcre Crappe was a preacher and a 
poet, but though, no doubt, a good and labo- 
rious divine, he owes his fame in this world 
to his intercourse with the Muse. Of the 
style of his Sermons we know little, nor know 
we any thing of the people to whom they 
were addressed; but if they partook of the 
stern and unsocial spirit of his verse, then 
wo! say we, to those over whose unfortunate 
heads they were poured ; and if his flock at all 
resembled the men and women of his poetry, 
then God be merciful to the preacher, for his 
people were past redemption. For the space 
of fifty years and odd, it was his pleasure to 
delineate the features of the people around 
him, and to report in verse the state of rustic 
society in manners and in morals. The spies 
of old, who cried out, that the water was 
naught and the ground barren, seem to have 
been of the tribe of Crabbe; yet they differed 
from the divine in this respect, that they be- 
lieved not what they said, whereas, there can 
be no doubt of the perfect sincerity of the 
bard. He saw nothing in humble life but 
want and crime ; the homes of his people he 
considered as upper stories to the pest-house 
and the work-house, and the inhabitants them- 
selves as the predestined heirs of sin and sor- 
row, whose chief employment was to cheat, 
and swear, and lie, and exhibit “ their 
Maker's image more than half defaced.” 
This picture of mental and personal degrada- 
tion he has repeated through almost all his 
works: we find it in the city, in the field, in 
the workhouse, and the cottage: he is, in 
verse, one of Job's comforters to the people, 
he consoles them with the healing doctrine that 
hell was not made for dogs; for the rich we 
know not that he opened, in imagination, the 
doors of Paradise ; but the poor and the needy 
he has represented worthy of nothing but 
“penal fire,”’ and fit only for taking refuge 
within the jaws of that inexorable pit, which, 
like the public workhouse, stands open for the 
husbandman and the mechanic. 

Now, this “Come curse me, Jacob, and 
come defy me, Israel’’ sort of style, is any 
thing but to our liking: and, were it ever so 
much so, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that it is a view of humble society at once un- 
just and unpoetic. The rustic population of 
the land are neither so wretched nor so de- 
praved as the reverend bard describes them ; 
there is no want of worth and talent among 
the poor; and, though we acknowledge that 
sin abounds, and that the manners of many 
are shameless, we hold it to be bad taste in 
the Muse to close the right eye on all the vir- 
tues, and open the left on all the wretchedness 
of the peasantry, and, pitching her voice to a 
tone sareastic and dolorous, sing of the cure- 
less sores and feculence of the land. There 
is, no doubt, something wrong in the internal 





“give us more sacred gratifications. 
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construction of that poet who considers that 
every man with a ragged coat and every wo- 
man with uncombed locks is fallen and re- 
probate, and who dipping his brush in the 
lake of darkness paints in merry old England 
as a vagrant and astrumpet. If we, however, 
dislike the foundation on which this distin- 
guished poet raised the superstructure of his 
verse, and condemn the principles on which 
he wrote as unnatural, we cannot for the soul 
of us be insensible to the matchless skill and 
rough ready vigour of his dark delineations. 
In inanimate nature he sternly refuses to 
avail himself of the advantages which his 
subject presents, of waving woods, pebbly 
shores, purling streams, and flowery fields; 
he takes a cast of nature homely, forbidding 
and barren, and compels us to like it by the 
force of his colour and by the stern fidelity of 
his outline: while in living nature he seems 
resolutely to have proscribed all things men- 
tally or externally lovely, that he might in- 
dulge in the dry hard detail of whatsoever 
we dislike to contemplate, and triumph over 
our prejudices and feelings by the resistless 
vigour of his language and sentiments, and 
the terrific fidelity of his representations. On 
him who refuses to give to the world his full 
sympathy, the world usually retaliates seven- 
fold; Crabbe is by no means so popular as his 
genius deserves: of late there has been a wo- 
ful coldness on the part of the admirers of 
him, who has not been inaptly termed “ The 
Hogarth of Poets ;’’ and his works, in spite of 
the intense laudations of all manner of re- 
views, remain undisturbed on the bookseller’s 
shelf. The critic who first perceived the true 
character of Crabbe’s poetry and pronounced 
it untrue to nature was that Anarch old, Gif- 
ford, of the Quarterly. ‘‘In common life, 
(he observes,) every man instinctively ac- 
quires the habit of diverting his attention from 
unpleasing objects, and fixing it on those that 
are more agreeable: and all that we ask is, 
that this practical rule should be adopted in 
poetry. The face of nature under its daily 
and periodical varieties, the honest gaiety of 
rustic mirth, the flow of health and spirits, 
which is inspired by the country, the delights 
which it brings to every sense—such are the 
pleasing topics which strike the most superfi- 
cial observer. But a closer inspection will 
Where- 
ever the relations of civilized society exist, 
particularly where a high standard of morals, 
however imperfectly acted upon, is yet pub- 
licly recognised, a ground-work is laid for the 
exercise of all the charities, social and domes- 
tic. In the midst of profligacy and corrup- 
tion, some trace of these charities still lin- 
gers; there is some spot which shelters do- 
mestic happiness—some undiscovered cleft in 
which the seeds of the best affections have 
been cherished and are bearing fruit in si- 
lence. Poverty, however blighting in gene- 
ral, has graces which are peculiarly its own 
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the highest order of virtues can be deve- 
loped only in a state of habitual suffering.” 
With these sentiments we cordially concur; 
and from them we turn to the genius which 
the poet displayed in spite of the most forbid- 
ding and unpoetic subjects; we must pre- 
viously, however, give a glance at the history 
of his productions. 

When “ The Borough,” a poem, was pub- 
lished, in 1810, the public had forgotten that, 
in 17838, the author had made his first appear- 
ance as a poet, and that, too, with the ap- 
plause of such men as Burke, Reynolds, and 
Johnson. He was not insensible (who could 
be?) of the influence of such men, and claim- 
ing their approval for what he had in youth 
done, he sheltered his new poem under the 
name of Fox, who, it seems, perused it and 
praised it in manuscript, before his lamented 
death. All this, no doubt, paved the way to 
more universal admiration ; the death-bed ap- 
probation of Fox secured a favourable notice 
in the Edinburgh, and the sarcastic spirit of 
the poem, so much akin to that of Gifford, 
favoured its reception in the Quarterly, while 
the singular merit of the work gave it a car- 
rency every where. All this, and much 
more, the reverend poet has himself related 
in the preface to his collected works, to which 
we refer the reader for an ample explanation. 
In the “ Parish Register,’ published before 
the “Borough,” the author had a limited 
range of subject, and it was imagined that his 
muse, deprived of room for flight, had been 
obliged to droop her wings and keep nigh the 
ground. The “ Borough’’ presented space 
enough: but it was soon seen that her plumes 
were not of the soaring kind. It has been 
the pleasure of many poets to paint a sea life 
in rather romantic colours: there is much 
truth, much homeliness, and no romance, in 
Crabbe’s delineation of his Mariner's Club, 
at the sign of the Anchor. 


The Anchor, too, affords the seamen joys, 

In small smoked room, all clamour, crowd, and 
noise ; 

Where a carved settle half surrounds the fire, 

Where fifty voices purl and punch require ; 

They come for pleasure in their leisure hour, 

And they enjoy it in their utmost power ; 

Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, 
while all 

Call, or make ready for a second call. 

There is no time for trifling “ Do you see, 

We drink and drub the French extempore.” 

See round the room, on every beam and balk, 

Are mingled serolls of hieroglyphic chalk ; 

Yet, nothing heeded, would one stroke suffice 

To blot out all—here honour is too nice— 

‘« Let knavish landsmen think such dirty things, 

We're British tars—and British tars are kings.” 


Of another stamp is the following—it is the 
picture of a loose liver fallen into misfortune 
and the vale of years. 

And now we saw him on the beach reclined, 
Or causeless i i 


walking in the wintry wind ; 








And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie ; 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow, 
Close by the sea he walked alone, and slow; 
Sometimes his frame through many an hour 

he spread 

Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead; 

And was there found a sad and silent place, 
There would he creep, with slow and measured 


e; 
Then would he wander by the river side, 
And fix his eyes upon the falling tide ; 
The deep dry ditch—the rushes in the fen— 
And mossy crag-pits, were his lodgings then; 
There, to his discontented thoughts a prey, 
The melancholy mortal pined away. 


The sorrowful softness of the following 
passage will go to many hearts :— 


Yes, there are real mourners—1 have seen 

A fair sad girl, mild, suffering and serene— 
Attention through the day her duties claimed, 
And to be useful, as resigned, she aimed ; 
Neatly she drest, nor vainly seemed to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep; 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid ; 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth : 
In every place she wandered where they'd 


been, 
And sadly sacred held the parting scene, 
Where last for sea he took his leave—that 
lace, 
With double interest, she would nightly trace. 


That he who made these three delineations 
was a man of deep observation, and a poet of 
a high order, no one can fail to perceive; in 
every page which he has written may be found 
passages lighter or darker, but all breathing 
the same sort of spirit, and all wearing, too 
truly, the sombre livery of a dolorous muse. 
It must not be inferred from what we have 
said, that Crabbe never deviates into the paths 
of peace, and happiness, and virtue: he in- 
dulges us with many beautiful snatches of that 
nature; yet they are generally as brief as 
they are brilliant, and may be compared to a 
few stars in a tempestuous night, which only 
aggravate the general gloom. Of his “ Tales 
of the Hall” we shall say nothing; nor of the 
manuscript poem which lies in the hands of 
Mr. Murray ;—that his works will be offered 
to us in a cheap form, and in a monthly issue, 
we have little doubt, yet we are not among 
the advisers of such a step. The poems of 
Crabbe appeal not largely enough to the sym- 
pathy of mankind to be popular. There is 
little imagination and much truth—it is the 
hone Se of both which promises success 
first, and fame after. 


The stern poet we have attempted to deli- 
neate—the man was of a milder mood: in 
truth, Crabbe was one of the meekest and 
gentlest of mankind. He had a soft, low 





voice, and an insinuating ease of address, 
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which won upon the most unsocial—if a 
friend desired him to shake a stranger by the 
hand, he did it, and not without a well turned 
compliment. He was a scholar, and a ripe 
one; a preacher too, we have heard said, of 
much attraction, and a poet of no common 
kind ; he nevertheless failed to find prefer- 
ment in the church—he contrived, however, 
to support himself by his pen and a small liv- 
ing which he enjoyed at Trowbridge, through 
the patronage of the Duke of Rutland. He 
was of Aldborough, in Suffolk, where he 
was born in the spring of 1754; he owed his 
education to Cambridge, and his success to 
himself. His health was generally good: he 
sometimes visited London, but preferred his 
own home, where he expired, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 8th of February, in the 78th 
year of his age. Of his kindness of nature, 
and of his continued possession of his powers, 
we are enabled, by the kindness of a friend, 
to give ample proof. He had been applied to 
in behalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt, for whose fate 
many men of genius have expressed a deep 
sympathy; and the answer which he returned 
may be considered as one of the last letters 
that the hand which traced the “ Parish Re- 
gister’’ and the “‘ Borough,” wrote: 
« Tr idge, 24 Jan. 1832. 
“ Sin,—It would ill become one who has been 
so much indebted to the kindness of his friends 
as I have been, to disregard the application 
which you are so as to make in behalf of 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. My influence indeed is 
small, residing, as I do, in a place wherein lit- 
tle except cloth is made, and little except news- 
papers read; yet there are a more liberal class 
of readers, though I am afraid they are not 
among the wealthy portion of our inhabitants. 
I consider that I am doing myself honour b 
uniting, for the purpose you mention, wi 
those persons whose titles and names are an- 
nexed to the printed paper intended for gene- 
ral circulation. 
“T am, Sir, respectfully, &c. 
“ Georce CrapBe.” 
“To John Foster, Esq. 
“ Burton-street, Burton crescent, London.” 


The clothiers of Trowbridge expressed a 
sense of their Joss by shutting up their shops 
when the poet died—it will likely be long be- 
fore they are honoured with the company of 


such a poet again. 
—_—— 


From the Tatler. 


HYMN OF YOUNG i of Fra 


Tue land of France! the land of F 
Where noble Bayard drew his birth 9 
And chivalrous, with sword and lance, 
Eclipsed in war the sons of earth; 

A halo now is round her drawn, 

And bright looks Freedom's sunny dawn. 








Hymn of Young France. 





* Translated from a French version of Byron’s 
Greek Hymn, attributed to Beranger. 





The Provengal and Troubadour, 

The poet’s page, and minstrel's lyre, 
Might now have found a glorious hour, 
To sing, not Love's, but Freedom's fire, 
In sounds borne through the farthest East, 
And echoed o'er the Atlantic’s crest. 


The nations round on Paris look, 

And Paris on the awakened world; 

The tyrant’s yoke in twain is struck, 
The tyrant into exile hurled, 

And, standing on the oppressors’ graves, 
The people are no longer slaves. 


A king within a palace sate, 

By ruffian nobles closely girt, 
hile troops, in thousands, round the gate, 

Were ready Freedom to subvert. 

They heard the roll at break of day, 

But cold in death, by night they lay! 


What have they earned? Disgrace! and thou, 
Bright France! on every gladdened shore 
The patriot song is chaunted now, 

The patriot breast beats evermore. 

Let then thy lyre, in strains divine, 

Eclipse this humble lay of mine! 


Tis thrilling thus at Freedom's birth 
To look upon the human race, 

And view, o’erspreading all the earth, 
The dawn of happiness and peace. 
Then let the poet’s gladdened muse 
His boundless joy o’er all diffuse! 


No more we weep: our days are blessed, 
No more we blush: our brothers bled. 
Cold in the earth their remnants rest, 

A legion of heroic dead; 

Nor, of their mourners, is there one 

Who would not do as these have done. 


Rest they in glory silent all? 

Ah! no; the voices of their deeds 
Throughout broad Europe loudly call, 
And bid her freemen bare their blades, 
And clashing knell the despots’ doom, 
Who dare to Freedom’s claims be dumb. 


"Tis not in vain. Strike! strike the chords, 
And fill with generous wine the bowl! 

The people are no longer hordes 

Of slaves, who dread a despot’s scowl. 

Hark! rising to the awakening sound— 
How Europe's nations gather round! 


They still the Marselloise retain, 

Still is the “ Nation’s Guard” enrolled, 
They mock the tyrant’s broken chain, 

The “ tri-colour’’ with pride unfold. 

The reign of Ignorance is past, 

And Freedom's foes have breathed their last. 


Fill high the cup with bright e! 
And still be “ Liberty” the th * 
Had Ney fallen on the battle plain, 


Now bright had been his closing scene, 
Wielding, for Liberty, the brand, 
Which then had nobly graced his hand! 


The tyrant who held France enthralled, 
Napoleon! still was Freedom's friend. 
He, first the despots round appalled, 
And bade them to his banner bend; 

He, taught them first how insecure 

Is the frail base of kingly power. 
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Fill high the cup with bright Champagne! 
On pag height thro —‘Gemse land, 
Exists a race, who with disdain 

Look down upon each venal band, 

Who, crouching at the Oppressor's frown, 
The name of Liberty disown. 


They trust not to the holy cheat 
Pretended patriarch kings have framed ; 
The hireling warriors they have met, 
The enmeched tiger bravely tamed ; 
Nor fraud, nor force, can break again 
The league or shield, of free-born men. 


Fill high the cup with bright Cham e! 
And bid the saldons to the dance ! il 
In lustre let their dark eyes shine, 
Rejoicing o'er regenerate France! 

The tears of joy mine eye-balls lave, 
Those breasts shall never rear a slave. 


Place me upon the Louvre’s height, 
To gaze upon the winding Seine ; 
Where streamed the blood of Freedom's fight, 


To end a loathed tyrant’s reign! 
A land of slaves is mine no more ; 
Oppression yields to Freedom's power ! 


—> 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LET US DEPART. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Louder and louder, gathering round, there wander'd 
Over the oracular woods and divine sea, 
Prophesyings which grew articulate!—S#evvey. 


Nieut hung on Salem's towers, 
And a brooding slaieaks 


Lay where the Roman le shone, 
igh o’er the tents around— 


The tents that rose by thousands, 
In the moonlight glimmering pale ; 
Like white waves of a frozen sea, 
Filling an Alpine vale. 


And the temple's massy shadow 
Fell broad, and dark, and still ; 
In peace, as if the Holy One 
et watch’d his chosen hill. 


But a fearful sound was heard 
In that old fane's deepest heart, 
As if mighty wings rush’d b 
And odeead voice raised the cry, 
« Let us depart!”’ 


Within the fated cit 
Ev'n then fierce discord raved, 
Though through night's heaven the comet- 
rd 


token wav'd. 


outs of kindred warfare . 
Through the dark streets ringing hi 
Though every sign was full which told ; 
Of the bloody vintage nigh : 
Though the wild red spear and arrows 
Of many a meteor host, 
Went ing o’er the holy stars, 
In the sky now seen, now lost. 


And that fearful sound was heard 
In the temple's deepest heart, 





Let us Depart.— Duelling, &c. 


As if mighty wings rush’d by, 
And a voice cried y; 
“ Let us depart!” 


But within the fated city 
There was revelry that night ; 
The wine-cup and the timbrel note, 
And the blaze of banquet light. 


The footsteps of the dancer 
Went bounding through the hall, 
And the music of the dulcimer 
Summon’d to festival. 


While the clash of brother-weapons 
Made lightning in the air, 

And the dying at the palace-gates 
Lay down in their despair. 


And that fearful sound was heard 
At the temple’s thrilling heart ; 
As if mighty wings rush’d by, 
And a dread voice raised the cry— 
“ Let us depart!” 


———_ 


Duelling.—This absurd and criminal practice, 
notwithstanding the high Tory examples of Castle- 
reagh, and Wellington, and Sir H. Hardinge, is 
rapidly falling into disuse in _ = ice 
(says the excellent Thomas C ) is the ulti- 
mate wish of every reasonable man in the termina- 
tion of his casual differences with others. But in 
the determination of cases by the sword, the in- 
jured man not unfrequently falls, while the aggres- 
sor sometimes adds to his + —t a 
widow or an , and by the murder of a fel- 
low-creature. It is possible, however, the duellist 
may conceive that he adds to his reputation by de- 
cisions of this sanguinary nature. But a he 
has no other reputation with men than that of 
a weak, or a savage, or an infatuated creature; and 
if he falls, he is pitied by those on no other motive 
than that of his folly and of his crime. What phi- 
losopher can extol his courage, who, knowing the 
Senlags of the mind while under the dominion of 
fashion, believes that more courage is necessary in 
refusing a challenge than in going into the field? 
What legislator can applaud his patriotism, when 
he sees him violate the laws of his country? What 
Christian his religion, when he reflects on the 
relative duties of man; on the lawyof love and be- 
nevolence that should have guided him; on the 
principle, that it is more noble to suffer than resist; 
and on the eireumstance, that he may put himself 
into the doubly criminal situation of a murderer 
and a suicide, by the same act?” 


Napoleon’s Letters were not only miserably 
written as every body knows, and sometimes not 
very correctly spelled, bat were, moreover, be- 
daubed all over with large blotehes; for he had a 
practice of dipping his pen into the ink-holder at 
every > throwing the superfluous liquid on 
his So much was this the case, that a lady 
attac the imperial household, seeing Jose- 
phine, e stood behind her chair, reading let- 
ters announced as coming from the Emperor, and 
being short-sighted, relates that for a long while 
she conceived the corre ence to consist chief- 
ly of sketches and maps in miniature; and got very 
heartily laughed at, upon inquiring concerning 


these of the Babes Tecpline. 


fine arts. 


















Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


—Some further specimens of the rich native 

humour, and curious store of anecdote, which have given 

arity to the two volumes of Sir Jonah Barrington’s 

“ Sketches of his own Times,” are promised in a 

ird volume of the same work, which has been just com- 
pleted by the author. 

“ Lagat and Traditions of the Castles of England.” 

A work with this title is, we are yey course of pre- 


Singularities of Human Nature : a Collection of the Lives 
of Extraordinary Persons, with Remarkable Documents, 
and Authentic Portraits, is in the Press. 


In the P.ess, Altrive Tales, collected among the Pea- 
santry of Scotland, and from foreign Adventures, by the 
Ettrick Shepherd; with Illustrations by George ik- 
shank, and a fine Portrait of the Author wed by 
heparan from an original Painti The Work is to 





paration, by Mr. Roscoe and Mr. Leitch Richie, hors of 
the “Landscape and Heath's Pictuvesque Annuals ;”’ and is 
to be i by subscription, in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
with vings. It is proposed to comprise, not only a 

uine narrative of the fortunes of the English Castles, 
fat, in a more particular manner, the events of what may 
be termed their private history, founded upon legends and 
traditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth is preparing for publication, ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Pestilential Cholera, as it appeared at Sunder- 
land in the months of November and December; and on 
the Measures which were taken for its Prevention and 
Cure. 

“The M of the Hindus, with Notices of vari- 
ous Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the Two Pen- 
insulas of India and the neighbouring Islands,’ by Charles 
Coleman, Esq. 

“The Journal of a Tour, in the years 1828-9, —— 
Styria, Carniola, and Italy,” whilst accompanying t 
late Sir Humphrey Davy, by Dr. Tobbier. 

Polish Literary Society.—T he Polish refugees xssembled 
in Paris, have d th ives into a club for the 
[me of publishing translations of the Beauties of Polish 
iterature, in the various departments of history, science, 
arts, poetry, &c.— Dulcesque reminiscitur Argos. 

Measuring the t.—The Rev. Mr. Scoresby 
read a paper A, & scientific meeting at York, in which he 
describes a method of measuring rocks and other solid 
masses by means of the magnet. He had found from ex- 
periment that the magnetic influence permeates all sub- 











stances, so as to act (with power proportioned to the thick- . 


ness of the interval) upon the compass. The thickness of 
amass of freestone has been ascertained in this way on 
the Manchester and Liverpool railway. 

The Lady Charlotte Bury will shortly present to the pub- 
lic a Poem, entitled Some Account of the Three Great 
Sanctuaries of Tuscany; Valambrosa, Camaldoli, and 
Laverna. 

Mr. Galt has near! aot a new Novel, to be called Stan- 
ley Buxton; or, the Bchoo! fellows. 

Dr. G. C. Holland, of Sheffield, announces a Practical 
Inquiry into the Laws of Functional and Organic Disease, 
founded on Original Physiological Principles. 

The ra Book; wp Sketches, in Prose and 
Verse, of the most celebrated Characters who have per- 
formed on the Stage of the Italian Opera. Embellished 
with full length Portraits. 

The Double Trial; or, the Consequences of an Irish 
Clearing: a Tale of the present day. By the Rev. C. Lucas. 


The Story of Naval Life now on the eve of appearance, 
to be entitled the Adventures of a Younger Son, is under- 
stood to be the work of one of Lord Byron's most intimate 
friends, whose life, which the story is partly intended to 
delineate, was marked by more singular events than even 
that of the noble Poet. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels; being an Account 
of Captain Basil Hall's Naval Life and Early Voyages. 

d Series. Is in the Press. 

Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary; selected from 
the Quarterly Review, during the Editorship of William 
Gifford, Esq. under the direction of, and with an introduc- 
tion by, the present Editor; in six pocket volumes, will 

ly appear. ' 

Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Ter- 
mination of the Niger; with a Narrative of the incidents 
of a Voyage in an open Boat down that River from Ya- 

je, to its termination in the Bight of Biafra, and arrival 
at Pernando Po, on the Ist of December, 1830. By Richard 
and John Lander; with illustrative Engravings and a Map 
of the Route, showing the Course of the Niger to the Sea; 
in 3 vols. duodecimo, is nearly ready. 

Geology and ae T. W. Beechey’s Voy- 


age, in quarto, with Plates. 





pleted in Twelve Volumes. Vo as will be publish- 
ed on the First of March. 

In the Press, Heeren’s Manual of Historical Researches 
into the Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the Ancient Na- 
tions of Asia—1. Persians. 2. Phoenicians. 3. Babylo- 
nians. 4. Scythians. 5. Indians. 

The Waverley Anecdotes, illustrative of Sir Walter 
Scott's Novels. In two volumes, uniform with the “ Wa- 
verley Novels,” and embellished with Plates. 


Selections from the Prose Works of Robert Southey: 
censisting of Extracts from his “ History of Brazil,” “ Life 
of Nelson,” “ Esprieila’s Letters,” “ Book of the Chagch,” 
&c., &e. 

Living}Poets and Poet : a Biographical and Satirical 
Poem, ia three Parts. 

By William Burge, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn (the late At- 
torney-General of Jamaica): A Practical Treatise on the 
Laws of the British Colonies. 

The Wetane vt History to the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity ; by the Rev. George Stanley Feber. 

The Sessi Cireuit C ; by J. B. Brown, . 
LL.D., of the Inner Temple. i 

Pen and Ink Sketches, or, Outlines of Truth and Ro- 
mance; by J. Augustine Wade, Esq. 

The two concluding Volumes of the Tour of a German 
Prince, with a Portrait, containing his route th h Ger- 
many end Holland, his Descriptions of the externa t 
of England, and his Observations on the Society and Man- 
ners of the Metropolis, &c. 

Illustrations of Political Economy; by Harriet Martineau, 
to be published monthly, No. 1, “ Life in the Wilds.” 


A Sermon on the Transitory Character of God’s Tem- 
poral Blessings; by the Rev. W. Jay. 








The first volume of the Georgian Era, comprising Me- 
moirs of Persons who have flourished in Great Britain from 
the Accession of George I. to the demise of George IV. 

Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine; bv J. Copland. 

The Four Series of the Romance of History, in a cheap 
edition, uniform with the Waverley Novels. 

I!lustrations of the Lepidopterous Insects of Great Bri- 
tain: by Mr. Wood. 

The Classical Student's Manual; by William Thomas 
Lowndes. 

The Domestic Manners of the Americans; by Frances 
Trollepe. With several Plates. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, translated from 
the German of Tennemann; by the Rev. Arthur Johnson. 


A new Novel, by Mr. Horace Smith, entitled, Romance 
of the Early Ages. 

Messrs. Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., an.ounce the 
Georgian Era ; comprising Memoirs of the must eminent 
Persons who have flourished in Great Britain from the 
Accession of George the First to the Demise of George the 
Fourth. The Work is to occupy four volumes, and to 
comprise T'welre Hundred Lives, embellished with Por- 
traits on steel and wood 

By Mr. Charles Macfarlane; A Description of the Pre- 
sent State of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, to be 
illustrated by seven etchings, by Mr. Thomas Knox, from 
Views taken on the spot. 

A Dictionary of Foreign Bibliography; by William 
Thomas Lowndes. 

Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife; or Female Parochie! 
Duties practically illustrated. 

Tax on Realized Capital. 

Life; a Tale from the German of Tieck. 
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France.—Paris, unquestionably, takes the lead of all the 
Cities in the world, in the generous profusion with which 
she offers instruction to all who are desirous of it. In this 
city, more than any where else, instruction of the highest 
description is graturtously afforded to all classes; and the 
cro that attend the lectures of a Cuvier, a Guizot and 
an Abel-Remusat afford gratifying evidence to the fact. 
Among the courses about to commence, we now enume 
rate thoee that seem most to invite attention, either from the 
importance or novel'y of their subject, or the talent and ce- 
lebrity of the professors. 

Besides numerous special establishments, supported by 
the State with a epuadeur honourable to the nation, and 
among which we may quote the Museum d’ Historie Na- 
turelle, the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, the Bib- 
hothe Royale, the Observatoire, the Musee Francais, 
&c., Paris possesses two great foci of instruction—the Col- 

ede France and the Academie, the latter of which in- 
cludes five faculties. Twenty-four courses of lectures ap- 
pear in the programme of the first, among the newest and 
most remarkable of which are those on General and Ex- 
perimental Physics, by Ampere: on the Comparative His- 
tory of Legislation, by Lerminier; on the History of the 
Natural Sciences, by Cuvier; on Archeology, by Champol- 
lion le jeune; (by the way we are happy to hear that an 
English translation of M. Champoliioa Figeac’s excellent 
compendium of this rising science may shortly be expected 
from @ talented young Englishman—Mr. Thurgar, jun. of 
Norwich jon Political Economy, by M. J. B. Say. The Aca- 
demy of Paris enumerates amongst its professors M. Jouf- 
froy, for the History of Modern Philosophy; M. Fauriel, 
for Foreign Literature; M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, for 
Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology; and M. Patin, for 
French Eloquence. The Societe de Methodes d’ Enseigne- 
ment has commenced @ gratuitous course of lectures for 
people engaged in business. ‘They began on December the 
4th, and will be continued till Jone; the Professors are M. 
Raucourt, for Human Physiology; J. P. M. Royer Collard, 
for Public Law; M. Payen, for Manafactoring Industry ; 
M. Leret, for Botany and Vegetabe Physiology; and M. 
Achille Comte, for studies on the Animal Kindom. 


Afier a lapse of twenty years from its first appearance, 
the celebrated Orientalist, De Sacy, bas just published a 
second edition of his Arabic Grammar, with corrections and 
additions. 


The increase of the departmental press, since the memo 
rable days of July, has been quite extraordinary, and will 
be most beneficial in many ways, and not the least in the 
advantage which will be felt in the counteraction thus 
given to the undue preponderance of the capital, by which 
the provinces are left at the mercy of any party or opinion 
that may be dominent at the time. 

A Volume, entitled Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les 
deux premieres assembiees legislatives, has just appeared, 
edited b the late M. Dumont, the editor and French trans- 
later of Bentham’s Works. Dumont was sincerely at- 
tached to Mirabeau, and often assisted him in the composi- 
tion of his Speeches. These facts appear from the auto- 

aph letters of Mirabeau, inserted at the end of the vo- 
ume, which cannot fail to excite attention. 


It is intended to form an Ethnographical Museum at 
Paris, under the direction of the indefatigable Baron de Fe- 
russac. The object of this establishment is to preserve 
from the ravages of time such memorials of the present na- 
tions of the world as are peculiar to them, in their arts, 
costumes, arms, buildings, &c. &c. Those nations, in par- 
ticular, that are in a savage state, or are but imperfectly ad- 
vanced in the social ecale, will form the chief object of 
attention, as from the rapid extension of modern civiliza- 
ton, the manners and primitive character of such nations, 
or tribes, are daily losing their original features. A large 
building, divided into many distinct apartments, will be de- 
voted to the objects of this institution, and will contain the 
specimens and memorials alluded to. 


Baron Ferussac is also about to resume the publication 
of his Natural History of the Mollusques, and seven livrai- 
sons will shortly appear. He will also shortly publish Mo- 
nographe of the various classes and orders that precede the 
Pulmones, which form the first part of his Mollasques. 
Subscribers to the former parts are respectfully requested 
10 give orders for the completion of their sets. 


Egypt is destined to furnish unceasing subjects of curio- 
sity 


While Champollion (on dit) 
is about to unrol the mystic papyri in all their primitive sig- 
nificance, the celebrated traveller Caillaud, has preceded 
him with the first numbers of a work on the Arts and 
Trades of the Egyptians, Nubians and Ethiopians; their 
custome, civil and domestic, with details on manners 
and customs of the modern inhabitants of these countries. 


pr every class of readers. 





Literary Intelligence. 


Plates, Brilliantly coloured, illustrate the text in its minutest 
details, and when the work is completed, we hope to find 
materials in it for a curious and interesting article. 


Michaud, the historian of the Crusades, has arrived at 
Marseilles, on bis return from Palestine, which he has been 
exploring with a view to the farther elucidation of his work. 
The result of his travels will shortly appear. 

The poets, Barthelemy and Mery, whose frequent satires 
snd bittter political poems, have so often fixed the public 
attention, may now be purchased in a complete aod uniform 
edition, in four small volumes. Few pvets of the New 
School deserve perusal so well as these brethrea of a craft, 
the Beaumont and Fletcher of modern times. 


Charles Lucien Bonaparte has recently published an oc- 
tavo volume of observations on the Regne Animal of Cu- 
vier, to whose talent and genius he pays a just tribute of 
praise. On the subject of Ornithology, the Prince of Mu- 
cignano has dwelt at greatest length, as from his long devo- 
tion to this branch of Zoology, he has been able to commu- 
nicate many additional particulars collected in Europe and 
in North America. 

Germany—Popoulation.—The population of the Prus- 
sian States, at the close of 1830, appears, from the official 
returns, just published, to have been 12,939,877 ; the num- 
ber of births in 1830 was 497,241, that of deaths 390,702, 
being an excess of 106,539. The excess of births has, how- 
ever, considerably, and, on the whole, gradually decreased 
of late years. In seven years, 1817-23, the total excess was 
1,227,990, and in the following seven years, 1824-30, 
1,019,092. This may partly be ascribed to the greater 
number of marriages concluded in the years immediately 
succeeding the return of the general peace. The whole 
increase of the population in fourteen years has been 
2,247,082. 

The number of letters that passed through the Prussian 
Post Offices in 1430 wae nearly 27,655,966. 

Professor Neumann has brought back from his voyage to 
Canton, a very neat collection of Canton Chinese Litera- 
ture. Itis really wonderful how, during five months’ stay 
in Canton, and without any extensive resources, he found 
means to collect above 10,000 volumes. They are placed 
in the New Public Library at Berlin, of which, it is to be 
hoped, they will become the property. 

What difficulties professor Neumann may have met with 
at Canton we do not know, not having seen bim on his 1e- 
turn; but we de know from himself that, during his visit in 
London, before he went to Canton, he received all possible 
attention from the members of the Asiatic Society, ead 
others, the best qualified to promote his views. 

Raumur, the author of the “ History of the Hohenstauf- 
fens,” presents the literary world with the fruit of bis re- 
searches among the inedited MSS. in the Royal and other 
public libraries at Paris, in two volumes, of “ Letters from 
Paris, illustrating the History of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries." We cannot go into particulars, and 
only remark that the History of Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Spain, and the Netheriands, and occamonally that of 
other countries, is sometimes exhibited in quite a new light, 
and sometimes the facts, already known, confirmed, in a 
very remarkable manner; the names of Charles V. and 
Francis L., of Philip HL. and his Sen Don Carlos, of Gran- 
vella, Alba, Orange Egmont, Sextus V., Henry ILL. and the 
Guises, Henry [V., Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots, 
James L, Charles L, Cromwell, Masanietlo, and many 
others, indicate what the reader may expect from the well 
known industry and judgment of the learned collector. 

An edition of the Hebrew Bible is announced by the 
learned lexicographer, Gesenius, with various readings and 
notes. 

Three new parts of Ersch and Gruber’s German Eney 
clopedia will shortly appear. The delay in publication i* 
said to have arisen from the illness of several of the contri® 
butors. 

Italy.—Some time since the Italian Journals announced 
the discovery of the original portrait of Dante's Beatrice 
we are now informed, that one of the earliest commentators 
on the Commedia, that of Graziolo dei Bambagioh, Chan 
cellor of Bologna, has been discovered in the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana of Florence. This Commentator was con- 
temporary with Dante, and his Latin notes were the sub- 
ject of eager research on the part of Messrs. Bandini and 
Dioniai, the two classical commentators on the Florentine 
poet. This piece of intelligence will have great interest for 
the Italians, who are so warmly alive to all that relates te 
their great countryman. 

A translation into German of Mr. Keightly's learned and 
ingenious werk on the Mythology of Greece and Italy is an- 
nounced for publication at Weimar. 
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